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Cow Pool Operator Expands Hog Lease Plan 


By JIM RUTTER 
Feedstuffs Staff 


MESERVEY, IOWA — A swine 
leasing program, started just over 
two years ago almost as a “side- 
line” business for the highly-publi- 
cized Fashion Farm Cow Pool in 
Meservey, is reported moving along 
at a pretty rapid pace right now. 
A growing feed business is still an- 
other phase of this Meservey opera- 
tion. 

“The hog program, called the Swine 
Improvement Assn., has really start- 
ed rolling in the last six or eight 
months,” says Manager Carroll Mor- 
ris. “We now have about 7,000 sows 
on lease to about 250 farmers.” 

So far, Mr. Morris has leased hogs 


only to Iowa farmers. “We didn’t 
want to move into other states until 
the needs of Iowans were filled. But 
we expect to start spreading out into 
(Turn to HOG LEASING, page 101) 


Experienental Rations 
Cut Turkey Feed, 


Time Requirements 


STILLWATER, OKLA. — Market- 
weight tom turkeys with an average 
body weight of 24 lb. were produced 
in 21 weeks on 2.25 Ib. of feed per 
pound of gain at Oklahoma State 
University, and market weight hens 
with an average body weight of 12 

(Turn to RATIONS, page 101) 


Feed Firm Serves ‘Airport’ Feedlot 


. By Special Correspondent 

LAURINBURG, N.C. — Steers are 
growing their way to market here 
on a concrete runway of Laurinburg- 
Maxton (N.C.) airport. They are not 
blocking aircraft traffic, either, and 
why not takes an explanation involv- 
ing a feed manufacturer, a meat 
packing plant, a bank and the air- 
port’s commission. 

A custom cattle feeding operation 
that could mushroom into the largest 
North Carolina has seen is utilizing 
an area which had been more or less 
idle since the armed forces halted 
giider flight training here 15 years 
ago. 

The airport commission expects to 


turn out more than 1,000 head of 

cattle in its first year of operating 

the feedlots owned by the two neigh- 
(Turn to FEEDLOT, page 97) 


—— 


N.E. Poultry Co-op 


Offers to Market for 
Groups in All Areas 


NEW YORK—An offer to extend 
its marketing service to any of the 
nation’s poultry and egg marketing 
groups rather than limiting member- 
ship to organizations in the north- 
eastern states has been announced by 

(Turn to POULTRY CO-OP, page 97) 


HEW Appointment Generally 
Approved, But Still Fear of 
Political Move on FDA Jobs 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—Announcement of 
the appointment of Gov. Abraham 
Ribicoff as Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare has failed to still 


Purina Profit Up; 
Feed Unit Termed 
Above Average 


ST. LOUIS — The Ralston Purina 
Co. this week reported that its earn- 
ings for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30 
reached a new all-time high, although 
net sales were down somewhat from 
the preceding year. Officials termed 
the company’s formula feed record 
“far more favorable than that of the 
feed industry as a whole.” 

Donald Danforth, chairman of the 
board, said net earnings for 1960 
were $18,000,234 or $2.76 per share, 

(Turn to PURINA, page 8) 


To Cite Examples of 
Feed-Vet Cooperation 


KANSAS CITY—Some examples of 
effective cooperation between feed 
man and veterinarian will be outlined 
in a talk by Dr. J. T. Tumlin, MeMil- 
len Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind., dur- 
ing the Midwest Veterinary Nutrition 
Conference in Kansas City, Dec. 12- 
13. 

Means of working together at the 
“grass roots” in numerous instances 
have led to great benefits for farm- 
er, feed man and veterinarian, and 
Dr. Tumlin plans to show what some 
of these special programs have ac- 
complished. 

The two-day meeting, designed to 
interest both feed men and veteri- 
narians, is expected to draw about 
300 persons from a six-state area of 
the Midwest. An imposing list of 
speakers has been drawn up, and the 

(Turn to EXAMPLES, page 97) 


some apprehension that the incoming 
Kennedy administration may use top 
jobs in the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration as political plums. 

The Ribicoff appointment has gen- 
erally been received here with gen- 
uine bipartisan approval since the 
Connecticut governor, though a poli- 
tician, has made an excellent record 
as a public administrator. 

However, some observers say that 
the over-all HEW agency could. be 
a place of patronage for the Demo- 
cratic faithful, offering a temptation 
to the Kennedy organization to start 

(Turn to HEW, page 101) 


Court Ruling Would 
Restrict FDA Actions 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.—A federal dis- 
trict court in Syracuse has ruled 
against the government in a test case 
on the question of whether a food is 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act when 
made from out-of-state ingredients 
but is not shipped out of the state 
where manufactured. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
announced that because of the impli- 
cations of the case to future enforce- 
ment actions and the fact that the 
ruling is not consistent with other 
court decisions on related questions, 

(Turn to RULING, page 97) 


Better Feed Demand 
Advances Prices of 


Several Ingredients 


Oilseed meals, millfeeds and mo- 
lasses were among the feed ingredi- 
ents which gained in price this week 
as nippy weather and snowfall in 
many regions of the nation pushed up 
demand for formula feeds. In fact, the 


| tone of the over-all ingredient market 


was improved, but not enough to re- 
sult in much increase in manufac- 
tured feed prices. 
Soybean meal trading was more 
brisk this week than seen for some 
(Turn to FEED DEMAND, page 8) 


Industry Economist Predicts 


Distribution Patterns for 


Feed in the Years Ahead 


CHICAGO — The crossroads ahead 
offer no clear signposts pointing to- 
ward correct management decisions 
for the future—but acceptance of the 
status quo will mean economic sui- 


cide. 


These were among the observations 
made by an industry economist in 
taking a look at possible feed distri- 
bution patterns in the future. 

While managerial decision-making 
will be difficult, certain general pat- 


terns in feed distribution are likely to 
develop. Observations and predictions 
on distribution patterns were pre- 
sented by Dr. Claud L. Scroggs, di- 
rector of economic research for 
Southern States Cooperative at a re- 
eent meeting of the American Feed 

fanufacturers Assn.’s market re- 
search committee. 

Dr. Scroggs’ discussion notes were 
distributed this week to AFMA mem- 

(Turn to DISTRIBUTION, page 100) 


Highlights of Observations and Predictions 


@ Distribution patterns of future already indicated by some pace-setters 


today—vary from region to region. 


@ Shift toward local mills of moderate size. 
@ For central mills, more concentrates and premixes. 
@ More on-the-farm mixing on larger, specialized farms, using premixes 


and concentrates. 


@ More bulk delivery directly to large producers. 
@ Fewer local outlets—will become farm or ranch “service centers.” 


@ More feed “programs,” including both purchasing and marketing 


services. 


@ Further expansion of vertical integration, especially in broilers, eggs 


and turkeys. 


@ Pricing and credit—‘hazardous’’—volume discounts more common; 
more incentives for cash purchases (will be charge for credit); feed bargaining 
groups will probably continue or develop in certain areas; continuation of 
unrealistic credit risks by some program initiators. 


@ Competition will be tougher—margins lower. 


@ Acceptance of status quo will mean economic suicide. 
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THE MOISTURE LEVEL of this year’s corn crop continues to be a topic 
for feed men, with a number of them in the Midwest concluding that presence 
of a large quantity of wet corn is causing something of a slump in hog feed 
sales. Others have commented that the problem probably is largely one of 
large supplies, not necessarly high moisture supplies. Earlier it was felt that 
wet corn would be a problem, then it was concluded that the crop would be 
mostly harvested in good, dry condition. So the present observations appear 
to be somewhere in between. 

More accurate information should be available soon, but meanwhile it is 
interesting to note that the government men charged with arranging price 
support storage are basing some of their storage need calculations on reports 
indicating that moisture content of the current crop is less than that of the 
1959 crop, at least in some areas. “This may have considerable effect on the 
amount of corn which will be placed under price support,” Harold Brightwell, 
grain program specialist of the Iowa Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion office, said at the Western Grain & Feed Assn. of Iowa convention. 


v v 


WET OR DRY, feeding straight corn—without proper supplementation— 
is a costly procedure. Some feed men calculate that the return on corn with 
this sort of feeding is only about 45¢ bu. 


~ 


ABOUT THE USUAL AMOUNT of feed is booked this year guaranteed 
against price decline, according to the observations of one sales executive. 
However, the amount booked in this way probably makes up a smaller per- 
centage of all feeds booked, he believes, because total bookings are larger this 
year. One of the principles of the National Feed Merchandising Plan is aimed 
at minimizing against-decline bookings, which are considered unsound by 
most feed companies. The bigger volume of over-all bookings this year may 
be due to the attention called to bookings by the industry attempt to obtain 
voluntary agreement to handle them in a sounder way, this feed man feels. 
In other words, some companies which didn't book before because they hadn't 
thought about it especially have now heard more about this type of business 
and decided to give it a whirl, he thinks. 


v v 


FOOD CHEMICAL NEWS reports that Food and Drug Administration 
officials will be pushing for an amendment to the Delaney clause to exempt 
feed additives which leave no residues in human food and which do not harm 
animals. What possible influences the successor to the Health, Education and 
Welfare’s secretary’s post (page 1) might have on FDAers’ thinking and 
planning will be a matter of prime interest to feed men. 


v v 


LOW SOYBEAN MEAL prices are raising heck with dairy feed sales of 
some manufacturers. Many dealers are pushing meal to customers rather than 
mixed dairy feeds because they feel they are giving them a bargain. Dealers 
who do this are being shortsighted, one manufacturer claims, because their 
longer range profit opportunities lie in keeping dairymen sold on formula 
supplements. Encouraging them to switch off such supplements when soybean 
meal slumps could create problems of reeducating them. He suggests that 
dealers need not be so quick to follow soy price declines in quoting to custo- 


mers or necessarily call too much attention to the bargain. 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 97) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Optimistic and firmer tone entered formula feed business this week. It 
was ushered in by a flash of real winter weather almost immediately reflected 
in improved demand for cattle and poultry feeds. Although ingredient prices 
showed a new firmness—gains were most noticeable in soybean oil meal and 
millfeeds—formula feed prices didn’t undergo much change. An upward ad- 
justment is expected, though, in the near future. Now that the weather, a 
bit milder later in the week than at the outset, has done its part, the only 
major factor holding back greatly improved formula feed sales is the abun- 
dance of cheap new corn. Some of this new corn, piled high in covered and 
uncovered cribs, is said to be in the “wet” classification. But it is believed 
that only corn picked especially early is in the distress stage and must be fed 
rather than stored. Cheap corn has had as much or more to do with the 
continued climb in the hog-corn ratio as a fairly good price for hogs. This 
week’s hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 19.6, a gain of .7 from 
the previous week and 7.2 better than during the comparable week last year. 
The wholesale feedstuff price index edged up to 70.6 this week. It was 70.3 
a week earlier and 81.7 a year earlier. This week’s feed-grain index of 56.6 
is .8 higher than that of the week before, but under the index of 63.3 for the 


same week a year earlier. (Feed markets in detail on pages 98-100.) 


Northwest 


Colder temperatures and snowfall 
stimulated formula feed sales this 
week in the Northwest. Beef cattle 
have been herded into feedlots from 
grazing land and picked cornfields. 
Dairymen appear to be feeding their 
cows heavier. Farmers’ layers aren’t 
spending much time outdoors. 

Manufacturers with integrated egg 
and broiler operations report good 
business in these two lines. 


This is the first week that booked 


cattle feeds have been ordered out in 
any great volume. 

Little change in hog feed volume 
was noted. Most of the market-weight 
hogs have gone to slaughter and the 
new crop of pigs has some growing to 
do before it’ll completely replace the 
consumption of the previous hog gen- 
eration. 

Year-around turkey operations are 
keeping turkey feeds in the picture, 
but total sales are down in this post- 
Thanksgiving period. Turkey starter 
feeds have begun to make a stronger 
appearance, however. 

Although this week’s feed business 
is somewhat better than last week, 
the change has not been enough to 
rush manufacturers. 

It is hoped that improved business 
brought on mostly by real winter 
weather is the beginning of a long- 
lived upward trend. A new year of 
laying and broiler flocks and hog 
farrowings should keep the ball roll- 
ing, but manufacturers hope the good 
prices of this year won’t result in 
over-expansion and a price drop. 


Central States 


Continuing the moderate better- 
ment that had its inception during 
the second week in November and 
was maintained through the third 
weekly period and into the final week 
of the month, manufacturers of com- 
mercial mixed feeds are expressing 
considerably more optimism over the 
situation than they have at any time 
recently. Full-time operation of their 
plants—in some instances running in- 
to a little overtime—appears to be 
the common story. Without question, 
inventories had been permitted to be- 
come badly depleted and had reached 
the point at which they could not be- 
come any lower. 

The heavy feeding season is right 
around the corner and color has been 
lent to the growing belief that the 
bottom of the trough has now been 
scraped coincident with the sharp 
drop in temperatures and the typi- 
cal blizzard conditions. 

A number of operators are advis- 
ing of a small, but nonetheless wel- 


come backlog of orders on their 
books. The fact that they are rather 
uniformly for quick shipments indi- 
cates the extent to which inventories 
of interior dealers must have been 
whittled down. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business picked up 
somewhat from last week's holiday 
pace but still is not the heavy run 
hoped for. Most mills are operating 
on a five-day basis and hoping for im- 
provement. 

Ingredient prices, mainly soybean 
meal and millfeeds, worked sharply 
higher this week which will make for 
some upward adjustment in some for- 
mula feeds’ price lists. 

Open weather conditions have 
hampered the formula feed movement 
in the range country. Wheat fields 
were offering good grazing and local 
feed grains were reported plentiful in 
most areas. It is felt that a covering 
of snow would be the best stimulus to 
feed business. 

Cattle feed is providing the big 
share of the output but some trade 
sources reported good movement of 
hog feeds and egg feeds. 


South Central 


Formula feed business showed a 
little improvement this week, mostly 
because of the time lost through last 
week’s holiday closing, although the 
arrival of more wintry-like tempera- 
tures could also be a factor in push- 
ing demand a little higher. Mill run- 
ning time continues to fall in the 
five-day bracket, but schedules are a 
little more crowded than formerly 
and occasional periods of overtime 
are called for. 

Pressure on ingredient prices ex- 
erted by wet corn marketings is 
dwindling away. Soybean meal moved 
upward this week, due not only to 
the recovery in cash corn values but 
also to the increased demand brought 
on by cold weather. Feed men are en- 
couraged over the turn-around in 
prices. They think formula feed sales 
will increase whenever price lists re- 
verse their downward trend and move 


Southeast 

Formula feed business continues to 
be reported as being very good in the 
Southeast. Mill running time remains 
normal. 

Many believe there will be further 
improvement in business because of 
colder weather. 

North Georgia broiler prices 
dropped %¢ this week, to 14%¢ Ib 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 103) 
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@ Progressive nutritional 
research 


e Practical farm testing 
and evaluation 


| | PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
— Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. © 1960 P.H.B. Co. 


(_] Peter Hand FW-Premixes 
(Vitamins-Antibiotics-Unidentified 
Growth Factors) 

(_] Peter Hand Proven Premixes 

(5 and 10 Ib. batch size) 

Peter Hand Aqua Solva— 

Water Soluble Vitamins 
and Antibiotics 
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Our Service 
and products help 
you produce 


The often-dramatic new developments of science 
hold the answers to many of your practical 
problems. Yet, most feed nutritionists and 
manufacturers simply do not have the time and 
facilities to test and evaluate all these discoveries 
for themselves. Today, Peter Hand can greatly 
expand your testing program and expedite your 
evaluation of these new developments. 


The Peter Hand Foundation acts as your 
clearing house on nutritional developments. We 
study and develop formulas and products for you, 
based on work at our own research farm and 
laboratory, and upon latest findings from 
universities. Current research results from all 
sources are evaluated by the Foundation staff. 
These developments are then further studied under 
practical conditions at our applied research farm. 


Consider The Peter Hand Foundation as part of 
your own research program, ready to serve you now! 


Check the products that interest you and 
mail this coupon now. We will 
be happy to send you full information. 


Dept. F-12-3 

1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. » MOhawk 4-6300 

[_] P.H. Choline Chloride (_] Methionine 

[_] P.H. Komplex K (_] Lipamone 

P.H. Vitamin Bis Rumen Microorganisms 

[_] P.H. Pepsin (Natural and cultured) 

P.H. Arsanilic Acid GP 101 with Multiferm 

[_] P.H. Procaine Penicillin (Unidentified Growth Faeters) 

P.H. Bacitracin [_] Custom Premixes 

[_] B.H.T. (Koppers) (To your exacting specifications) 


[1 P.H. Vitamin A 

P.H. Vitamin D2 

(] P.H. Vitamin Ds 

(_] P.H. Vitamin E 

P.H. Riboflavin 

(] P.H. Pantothenic Acid 
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Honeggers’ & Co. 
Buys Winning Barrow 
At International 


CHICAGO — Honeggers’ & Co., 
Fairbury, Ill, paid a record $23 per 
pound for the winning barrow at the 
International Livestock Exposition 
here Nov. 30, it was announced. Total 
price paid for the champion by the 
firm’s president, E. F. Dickey, was 
$4,715. 

The nine-year-old girl owner and 
her 205 Ib. Honeggers’-fed Hampshire 
barrow named “Reliable” had joined 
forces to break a number of exposi- 
tion records. She was the youngest 
exhibitor at the show and won the 
highest swine award in her first time 
as an exhibitor. 

Mr. Dickey immediately announced 
that the name of the pig had been 
changed to “Mr. Pig Popper” for the 
feed the animal was fed. He also 
announced that “Mr. Pig Popper” will 
be shown at a number of farm group 
meetings. 

In purchasing the prize entry, Mr. 
Dickey said Honeggers’ has tried to 
give real impetus to the movement 
for more youth activity in animal 
agriculture. 

The owner, Colleen Rae Callahan, 
Milford, Ill., it was pointed out, won 
more than $5,000 at the show, includ- 
ing $350 in special awards, and has 
deposited the money in a bank for a 
college education fund. 

The barrow was chosen champion 
of the breed and grand champion over 
more than 450 pigs which were ex- 
hibited in the open competiticu. The 
youthful owner brought five other 
pigs from the same litter of eight to 
the show. The performance duplicated 
one by the girl's father, Francis R. 
Callahan, in 1945, the first year he 
exhibited. Mr. Callahan is now a field 
representative with Union Stock Yard 
& Transit Co. 


- 


Grain Elevator Clinic 


Dec. 16 in Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—A grain ele- 
vator management clinic will be con- 
ducted here Dec. 16, according to 
Henry K. Hoyt, Commodity Broker- 
age Co., who said that something 
novel will be offered interior grain 
elevator people of the mid-south 
agricultural area. 

“In recent years there has been a 
definite shift toward increased grain 
production in this section of the 
country,” said Mr. Hoyt, and it is 
with the thought that warehousemen 
should utilize their physical facilities 
to carry stored and hedged grain 
year after year in the same manner 
as has been done in older established 
territories, that Mr. Hoyt has invit- 
ed 40-50 elevator managers to be 
his firm’s guests at this clinic. 

Guest speakers will be: John C. 
Whitsitt, vice president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Memphis, and the 
following officials of Lowell Hoit & 
Co., Chicago: Virgil A. Wiese, presi- 
dent; G. F. Klein, vice president, and 
Francis White, manager of Hoit’s 
branch office in Carbondale, Tl. 

These men will explain how large 
terminal and interior elevator firms 
make use of the Chicago futures mar- 
kets to hedge and secure regular 
carrying charges on their grain. Vari- 
ous techniques incidental to ware- 
housing operations that are necessary 
to proper financing of a grain ele- 
vator business will also be discussed. 


CHICKEN WITH 
EVERY TANKFUL 


ATLANTA — There may not be a 
chicken in every pot, but there can 
be one with every tank—of gas, that 
is. A gasoline station in Hapeville, an 
Atlanta suburb, has announced that it 
will give a free broiler with every 
10 gal. or more of gasoline purchased. 


lowa State Meat 


Judging Team Wins 
$1,000 Pfizer Award 


CHICAGO—<An Iowa State Univer- 
sity team won the $1,000 first prize 
offered by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., in 
the intercollegiate meat judging con- 
test at the International Livestock 
Exposition in Chicago. 

The three-man Iowa State team, 
coached by Dr. E. A. Kline, topped 
25 other competing college and uni- 
versity teams by ringing up 2,676 
points out of a possible score of 3,000. 
The contest, now in its 31st year, is 
sponsored by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in cooperation with 
the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion. 

Pfizer also presented a $500 second 
place prize to the University of Wis- 
consin team coached by Dr. Ernest 
Briskey; and a $350 prize to the third 
place winner, Ohio State University, 
coached by B. D. VanStavern. 

Checks were presented by Warren 
M. Reynolds, manager of the Pfizer 
agricultural research center, Terre 
Haute, Ind. The prize money will be 
used to finance meat research at the 
winning schools. 

Leading his Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity team into sixth place was 
Max Troub, Carnegie, Oklahoma. His 
919 out of a possible 1,000 points sur- 
passed the scores of 77 other contes- 
tants. 

On the winning Iowa team were 
Gene Pitzen, Stacyville, Iowa; Marvin 
Walter, Watkins, Iowa, and John 
Besh, Geiger, Ala. 

This is the fourth year that Pfizer 
has offered cash prizes in the contest, 
designed to give youths an opportuni- 
ty to test their skills in judging cuts 
and carcasses of beef, pork and lamb 
for quality, texture, tenderness and 
palatability. Last year’s $1,000 prize 
went to a team from Oklahoma State 
University. 

Mr. Reynolds said Pfizer presents 
these annual cash awards because of 
its continuing interest in farm youth 
and the growth of agriculture, a field 
served by the firm as a leading manu- 
facturer of feed supplement and ani- 
mal health products. 


Railroads Withdraw 
3rd Transit Proposal 


KANSAS CITY—It appears that 
the railroads’ proposal for charging 
$1 ton for third transit will remain in 
a suspended state. The railroads have 
withdrawn their proposal and a hear- 
ing on the proposal set for Dec. 5 
here has been cancelled, it was 
learned this week. 

In its Oct. 21 announcement of Ex 
Parte No. 223 proceedings results, the 
ICC said it had suspended for further 
investigation the proposed third tran- 
sit charge. 


Fred Klatte with 


Veterinary Service, Inc. 


MODESTO, CAL.—Fred Klatte, 
formerly associated with the animal 
nutrition department of Commercial 
Solvents Corp., is 
now with Veteri- 
nary Service, Inc., 
of Modesto, Cal. 
as southern Cali- 
fornia sales repre- 
sentative. He rep- 
resents the firm's 
line of feed addi- 
tives and poultry 
and animal health 
products. Mr. 
Klatte did under- 
graduate work at Fred Klatte 
University of Connecticut, and re- 
ceived his master’s degree in animal 
husbandry at Rutgers University. 

Veterinary Service, Inc., is state- 
wide distributor for the new tissue 
culture Newcastle vaccine manufac- 
tured by Poultry Health Laboratories 
of Davis, Cal. 


Feed Men Comment on Group Buying; 
Said to Have Spread Some in California 


FRESNO, CAL. — Group specifica- 
tion buying of poultry feeds at a 
certain margin over ingredient costs 
—this is a practice which continues 
to be both cursed and defended. The 
system apparently has not expanded 
rapidly, but there are indications that 
it has spread into at least some other 
California sections from the southern 
California area where it started and 
where it now accounts for a large 
amount of the layer and flock replace- 
ment feed volume. 

In southern California there are 
now said to be some 20 groups of 
large commercial producers which 
buy feed on formula specifications at 
a bulk delivered cost of around $5 to 
$6 per ton over ingredient costs 
quoted weekly by the federal market 
news service. 

Some persons say that the practice 
has resulted in deterioration of feed 
industry profits and operations and 
has not actually benefited producers 
in the ways or to the extent claimed. 
Others, including those in or close 
to this type of program, say that the 
practice has resulted in more profits 
to producers and that at least some 
feed firms have been able to operate 
this type of business profitably. Some 
contend that the quality of the feed 
going to producers in the buying 
groups may be lower than that of 
other, branded feeds. Others say that 
good ingredients are used, that qual- 
ity is maintained and that producers 
are getting good results. 

At any rate, group buying on a 
bid basis is a significant factor in the 
California feed and poultry indus- 
tries, and some say that the practice 
has gained to some extent and that 
it may move eventually into other 
regions. Others will argue to the con- 
trary, however. 

Comments on developments in 
group buying and production of feed 
for the groups were heard in informal 
conversations among feed and ingred- 
ient people at the California Animal 
Industry Conference in Fresno. Feed 
men in other regions will be among 
those interested in some of the views. 


In Other Areas 

Reports indicated that the practice 
has moved up from its starting point 
in southern California through parts 
of the San Joaquin Valley. Groups at 
Visalia, Turlock and Santa Rosa were 
mentioned. 

Some have contended that the 
group buying trend is slowing in some 
areas because of unfavorable results. 
Others say that if there has been a 
slow-down or halt in an area, it is 
because the existing groups will not 
let other producers in; they are said 
not to want competing producers in 
their area to get in on the claimed 
lower costs of production. 

Group buying is found to some ex- 
tent in dairy feeds, it is indicated, 
but not so much as in poultry feeds 
in the Los Angeles area. 

Some reports indicate that about 
half of the large tonnage of chick 
starter and grower and laying mash 
made and used annually from the 
Los Angeles area south in California 
is sold to buying groups. The feed is 
supplied primarily by large independ- 
ent feed mills. 

The groups are made up of large 
independent poultrymen, each pro- 
ducer using from 500 to 1200 or 1500 
tons of feed per year, according to 
industry reports. Each group might 
have some 40 or 50 members, and 
each producer might have 10,000 or 
more layers plus replacement birds. 
The annual tonnage accounted for by 
a group could get up to 30,000 to 
50,000. Each mill which bids on and 
obtains some of the business would 
likely be serving from two to four 


ps. 

The mills bid on an annual basis 
on production of feed according to 
formulas supplied by the groups. The 
feed is then made and delivered at 
a cost of around $5 to $6 per ton over 


bulk ingredient prices quoted weekly. 
The feed is priced each Friday for 
the following week. 

The price of feed to producers, ac- 
cording to some sources, runs about 
$2.50 to $2.75 cwt., delivered in bulk 
to the ranch. Payment terms are 10 
days or two weeks. For the feed 
manufacturer, it was pointed out, 
there are no credit losses, no bad 
debts, and this was said to be one of 
the factors making possible the low 
margins. The members may pay a $2 
per ton override; this is to provide a 
fund to assure payment to the mill in 
case some individual in the group is 
unable to pay for his feed. 

The group organizations do not 
carry out marketing activities; the 
large producers sell their eggs to 
processors who serve the huge south- 
ern California market. 

A large share of the tonnage of 
feed mills serving buying groups is 
accounted for by these groups’ pur- 
chases, reports indicated. 

Because of the low margins on the 
feed for groups and because of the 
competitive conditions in the area, 
prices on branded feed also are re- 
ported low. 

Observers say that a major factor 
in the group buying-industry systems 
which exist is the large concentra- 
tions of large growers who may be 
served more economically than pro- 
ducers in other areas. Generally the 
producers in groups may be within a 
50-mile radius of a mill. 

Extension men were said to have 
been responsible in considerable mea- 
sure for the initial programs, and 
college formulas have been’ used for 
the feeds. Now, however, premix sup- 
pliers are reported to be key parts 
of group buying programs. The 
groups specify use of certain premixes 
and formulas. 

Spread of and interest in the pro- 
grams were attributed to a large ex- 
tent to publication by extension serv- 
ices of cost records of producers in 
buying groups. Now, however, some 
sources say that for various reasons 
there is less or no promotion of the 
idea. 

Among the feed organizations ad- 
versely affected by the programs, it 
was reported, are conventional farm- 
er cooperatives. In some places, feed 
men said, producers have left cooper- 
atives in favor of the buying groups. 


No Integration 

Another observation was that there 
is no integration of feed-producing- 
marketing as in some other areas. 

How are the mills which serve buy- 
ing groups able to stay in business 
and presumably make a profit on the 
extremely low margins which are 
charged? As one might expect, opin- 
ions on this vary. 

Some cite such things as no sales 
costs, no credit costs, no free service, 
no research, low overhead, etc. Also, 
they say that the mills must be com- 
pletely automated, must be operated 
extremely efficiently by competent 
workmen, and are likely to run for 
at least 16 hours per day. Some per- 
sons claim that feed can be made and 
delivered with labor of about 1.5 man- 
hours per ton, including receiving, 
production, maintenance and delivery. 

In this connection, some observers 
say that close management of trans- 
portation is a key point, with the 
plants as much in the transportation 
business as in the feed business. 
Trucks must be kept on the move con- 
stantly, starting very early to deliver 
feed to the more distant points. In 
fact, some say, there is a tendency 
to reach out to greater distances in 
order to operate the trucks and plants 
for more hours. 

If service work in flocks is required, 
a charge of $2.75 to $3 per hour is 
made for the serviceman’s work. 

The going labor rates in mills serv- 
ing the buying groups are said to be 
around $2.75 per hour, including 


(Turn to GROUP BUYING, page 97) 
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ARE YOU GETTING 


YOUR DOLLAR’S 
WORTH OF SCOURS 
PROTECTION ? 


There are several products that will help prevent or treat outbreaks of scours (bac- 
terial swine enteritis). 

But, in all but one, the ratio between cost and effectiveness is out of line. The single 
exception is PRo-STREP. 

Pro-Strep, an effective combination of penicillin and streptomycin, will help 
prevent scours at a lower cost than any other single antibiotic—narrow- or broad- 
spectrum! And, that’s not all. Pro-Strep also helps stimulate appetites, promote 
growth and improve feed efficiency. 

University tests have repeatedly demonstrated the value of a combination of peni- 
cillin and streptomycin in fortifying swine rations. The majority of published reports 
on this combination have been based on PRo-STREP. 

That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country are 
switching to Pro-Strep. What they want is what you want . . . an effective combina- 
tion of antibiotics that can promote growth and help prevent “necro” at a lower 
unit cost. Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination .. PRO -STREP4 


Penicillin and Streptomycin 
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Rules, Regulations, ’Rithmetic 
Covered by Western Panel 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstaffs 


DES MOINES—The assortment of 
interests and problems which occupy 
the working hours of today’s busy 
grain and feed men was well-illus- 
trated by the “open discussion” panel 
conducted at the Western Grain & 
Feed Association of Iowa convention. 

Together with another panel ses- 
sion immediately following on govern- 
ment grain storage (Feedstuffs, Nov. 
26, page 1), the discussion called at- 
tention to the extent that dealing 
with government regulations and pro- 
grams get mixed up with the “nor- 
mal” functions of running a business. 
Other talks dealt with vitamin A de- 
ficiency in cattle and feed mill ac- 
counting practices. 

Participants were John Bogle, Food 
and Drug Administration inspector; 
Fred Ludemann, Wage and Hour Di- 
vision of the U.S. Department of 
Labor; Delbert Dempewolf, grain in- 
spector at the Des Moines Grain Ex- 
change; Dr. Charles Summers, Iowa 
State University animal husbandry 
department, and Victor Spindler, 
Mason City, Iowa, accountant. 


FDA is attempting to provide more 
uniform coverage of all fields it works 
with, Mr. Bogle said. He noted that 
the agency is “closing in on other 
businesses, too.” 

This was his response to a question 
from the floor: “What's the purpose 
of the sudden army of inspectors 
closing in on grain and feed dealers?” 

Mr. Bogle reported that grain deal- 
ers have made great progress in 
wheat sanitation following closer at- 
tention to this matter in the past 
several years. “Our primary concern 
is to protect the consumer,” he said. 

He listed a number of things being 
checked in feed mills by FDA inspec- 
tors, including these: 

Storage of drug materials. They 
should be in closed containers, pre- 
ferably in their original containers. 
If changed, they should be properly 
labeled. Records should be kept of 
drugs used. 

Adherence to provisions of new 
drug applications. 

Inspection of equipment. It must 
mix uniformly, and be cleaned thor- 
oughly after mixing of medicated 

(Turn to PANEL, page 102) 


Iowa Feed Men Given Tips 
On Boosting Sales, Profits 


DES MOINES — Projecting sound 
business sense into improved profits 
in the coming year occupied the at- 
tention of close to 1,000 industry 
members who attended the Western 
Grain & Feed Assn. of Iowa conven- 
tion at Hotel Ft. Des Moines Nov. 
21-22. 

Speakers described programs prov- 
en to be useful in strengthening sales 
and service, and members of one dis- 
cussion panel provided a long-range 
outlook for grain storage prospects, 
also closely tied to the feed-grain 
men’s profit probabilities (Feedstuffs, 
Nov. 26). 

Summaries of talks dealing with 
sales, business management and oth- 
er topics follow: 


WHAT IT TAKES TO BE A SUC- 
CESSFUL RETAIL FEED SALES- 
MAN—"“Service has become increas- 
ingly important in this business,” 
said B. C. Swanson, owner of Swan- 
son Elevator in New Sharon, Iowa. 
“Because of this service which has 
been offered by the better feed deal- 
ers, most livestock feeders have come 
to expect more help in return for 
their business. 

“This, of course, is a very good 
thing for the feed business. It makes 
it impossible for the uninformed, poor- 


ly qualified and financed, inefficient 
feed salesman to operate very long 
in the market.” 

Mr. Swanson reported that to earn 
a good margin of profit today, com- 
panies must have someone out in the 


feediots working closely with farmer 
customers. “If the business is too big 
to allow the owner to make regular 
calls, then it faces the difficult task 
of hiring the ‘right’ outside sales and 
service man.” 

Mr. Swanson suggests these points 
to help get the new salesman off to 
a good start: First, choose the best 
qualified man for the job; next, start 
him off on a training program (the 
salesman should know thoroughly ev- 
ery feeding program available for all 
classes of livestock). Estimate and 
study the market potentials (a sur- 
vey can be used advantageously 
here), and instruct him in organizing 
and conducting meetings and field 
days. 

“The degree of organization of any 
outside selling program is primarily 
determined by the extent to which 
the program has been supervised,” 


said Mr. Swanson. “Some organized, 
outside salesmen are _self-starters 
enough to handle the job alone, but 
they are few and far between—and 
these men could be many times as 
profitable if they were properly su- 
pervised. 

“The proper supervision of the or- 
ganized outside selling program re- 
volves around two things: (1) The 
determination of the dealer to keep it 
organized, and (2) the proper use of 
records or tools which help him keep 
it organized.” 

One example Mr. Swanson used of 
records that are vital to an outside 
salesman includes the name, location 
and animal and poultry population 
of every farm along a route. 

Also, a highly successful service 
performed by an outside salesman in- 
volves the figuring of feed costs for 
farmers, said Mr. Swanson. 

“Really, few feeders actually know 
what it is costing them to produce 

(Turn to IOWA, page 102) 
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MODELS—Joyce Blann and Becky 
Cunningham, pictured here, are two 
of several models who will feature 
furs, fashions and gift ideas at a 
ladies’ luncheon at the Midwest Vet- 
erinary Nutrition Conference in Kan- 
sas City. The luncheon, for wives of 
feed men and veterinarians attending 
the conference, will be Monday, Dec. 
12, at the Continental Hotel. The 
luncheon program will be a special 
feature for ladies present at the con- 
ference Dec. 12-13 at the Continental. 
The models will feature clothing and 
gift ideas from Adler’s, a leading 
Kansas City department store. The 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
a sponsor of the conference, notes 
that hotel rooms for the conference 
are still available, but it is suggested 
that reservations be phoned to the 
Midwest office in Kansas City. 


New North Carolina 
Poultry Labs Operating 


RALEIGH, N.C.—According to Dr. 
H. J. Rollins, state veterinarian, 
three new poultry diagnostic labora- 
tories are now being operated by the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture. They are located at Rose 
Hill, Robbins and Murphy. 

As previously reported, the 1959 
legislature made appropriations for 
equipment, personnel and operating 
expenses for these laboratories, sub- 
ject to land and buildings being fur- 
nished by the counties or communi- 
ties in which they are located. 


PELLETING CO-OP FORMED 

ELTOPIA, WASH.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed by the 
Hope Valley Pelleting Cooperative. 


AWARD WINNER—For outstanding service to the nation’s animal agricul- 
ture, Wilbur H. Bruner (center), extension specialist in animal science at 
Ohio State University, received the 1960 Animal Production Extension Award 
(Feedstuffs, Nov. 26) made annually by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Making the 
presentation in Chicago was Dr. Herbert G. Luther (left), scientific director 
of animal health and nutrition for Pfizer. At right is Dr. W. P. Garrigus, head 
of the animal science department, University of Kentucky, and chairman of 
the extension award selection committee for the American Society of Animal 
Production. Mr. Bruner received a $1,000 award. 


Southern States Buys 
Carter-Venable Co. 


RICHMOND, VA.—Southern 
States Cooperative has purchased 
Carter-Venable Co., feed manufactur- 
er and seed and feed distributor, ac- 
cording to a joint announcement by 
E. M. Eppes, co-owner of Carter- 
Venable, and officials of Southern 
States. The purchase price was not 
revealed. 

According to Mr. Eppes, he and his 
son, Edward M. Eppes III, decided to 
sell the business “in view of my age 
and long tenure in the business and 
my son’s desire to practice medicine.” 

The Carter-Venable concern was 
organized in 1911. It has annual sales 
of about $2 million. Southern States, 
one of the nation’s biggest farm co- 
operative organizations, grossed ap- 
proximately $203 million last year. 

A spokesman said all Carter-Vena- 
ble facilities will be operated as di- 
rect branches of Southern States. The 
approximately 40 Carter-Venable em- 
ployees have been offered jobs with 
Southern States. 

Included in the sale were Carter- 
Venable’s 46,000 sq. ft. warehouse and 
headquarters, two local branch stores 
and a third branch at Tappahannock. 


Allied Mills Post to 


Norman R. Clizer 


CHICAGO—E. D. Griffin, vice pres- 
ident and general sales manager, Al- 
lied Mills, Inc., announces the ap- 
pointment of Nor- 
man R. Clizer as 
poultry feed sales 
coordinator with 
headquarters in 
the Chicago office. 

Mr. Clizer comes 
to Atlied Mills, 
Inc., with a back- 
ground of 12 years 
in the feed busi- 
| ness. In his previ- 
experience, he 

served as a sales- 
man in Missouri and Arkansas, and 
later on the management team of an- 
other feed company. Prior to entering 
the feed business, he was extension 
poultryman at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

With Allied Mills, Mr. Clizer will 
coordinate work between sales in the 
field and various departments of the 
home office in Chicago. 


1 


Norman R. Clizer 


Cattle Shipments 
Up 16% in October 


WASHINGTON — Shipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle and calves 
into eight North Central states dur- 
ing October totaled about 1.3 million 
head, compared with 1.1 million the 
same month a year earlier, for an 
increase of 16%, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

USDA also reports that movement 
of stocker and feeder sheep and 
lambs into those states was up 18% 
from a year earlier. 

Of the total cattle and calves re- 
ceived in those states, 365,000 head 
moved through pubiic stockyards and 
954,000 were received direct. The di- 
rect movement was 72% of the total 
this October compared with 65% a 
year earlier. 

Combined July-October shipments 
this year amounted to 27 million 
head, only slightly below the 2.8 mil- 
lion head for the period in 1959. 

Stocker and feeder sheep and lamb 
numbers for October came to 616,000 
head, 185,000 through public markets 
and 431,000 direct. The direct move- 
ment accounted for 70% of the total, 
about the same as a year earlier, 
USDA said. 

During the July-October period this 
year 2 million head were shipped 
into the eight states compared with 
1.7 million head in the period a year 
earlier. 
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Larro Sales Executives 
Change Positions 


MINNEAPOLIS—Changes in posi- 
tion for two Larro Feed Division ex- 
ecutives have been announced by E. 
E. Woolley, company vice president 
and general manager of the Larro 
Feed Division of General Mills, Inc. 

E. J. Slevin has been appointed di- 
rector of sales for the feed division 
to succeed Howard Herron, who will 
become general sales manager for the 
Sperry Feed Operations. 

Mr. Slevin started with General 
Mills in 1942 and has held several as- 
signments with the Sperry Feed Op- 
erations the latest being general 
sales manager. 

Mr. Herron has been with General 
Mills for almost 30 years, serving in 
various sales positions. Much of his 
experience was on the West Coast 
He has been director of sales for the 
Larro Feed Division for 5% years. 


Condemnations Topic 
For Southeast Event 


AUBURN, ALA.—A regional meet- 
ing to discuss the condemnation prob- 
lem is to be held here Dec. 5-6, ac- 
cording to Worth Lanier, chairman 
of the Auburn Planning Committee. 

Attending the meeting will be rep- 
resentatives of the state poultry as- 
sociations, state commissioners of ag- 
riculture and directors of experiment 
stations from the Southeast. The 
marketing service has also been 
asked to send representatives. 

“It appears that now is the time to 
take a collective look at the results 
of our research, education and action 
programs and on the basis of our 
joint conclusions, develop a regional 
plan of action aimed at lessening con- 
demnation losses,” Mr. Lanier said. 


Chicago Party Offers 
Top Entertainment 


CHICAGO—“One of the most out- 
standing shows ever seen in the feed 
industry” has been announced for 
the annual Christmas party of the 
Chicago Feed Club. The entertain- 
ment program is set for the evening 
of Dec. 12 at the Illinois Athletic 
Club, 112 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
The party will get under way with 
a 6 p.m. social hour, followed by din- 
ner at 7:00 and the show at 8:30. 

Drawing from some of the top show 
business talent, the show will include 
Chuck Cavallo and his orchestra, now 
appearing at Chicago’s Pump Room; 
the Ivy Five, a group of nationally 
known recording artists—three men 
and two girls; Tony Marks, a ma- 
gician-comedian; Lucile Napoli, sing- 
er and dancer; Jodie Gray, marimba 
instrumentalist, plus Lenny Collyer, 
young comedian. 

The officers of the Chicago Feed 
Club promise members and their 


guests they will spend a delightful 
evening. 


TOP ENTERTAINMENT —A real 
show-stopper, Jodie Gray, will per- 
form on the marimba during the an- 
nual Christmas party of the Chicago 
Feed Club. A capacity audience is 
expected to watch her and other acts 
in the show. 


Commercial Solvents 
Names John Recker 


ST. LOUIS—Commercial Solvents | 


Corp. has named John Recker mid- 
west district manager, animal nutri- 
tion department, 
me according to an 


I. Roy Cohen, 
sales manager of 
the department. 
He will make his 
headquarters at 
the St. Louis, Mo., 


office of the com- 
pany. His terri- 

tory will include 

16 states, and 

John Recker salesmen in the 


area are: L. C. Hastings, Minneapo- 
lis; R. J. Mitchell, Park Ridge, IIL; 
Walter R. Tait, St. Louis; Donald T. 
Lyons, Prairie Village, Kansas; Wil- 
liam J. Milstead, Jackson, Miss.; R. 
L. Burroff, Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Recker has been associated 
with the feed ingredients industry 
for 13 years, and for the past four 
years has been with Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. in Iowa. 

The new position for Mr. Recker 
is part of an expanded marketing pro- 
gram for Baciferm (zinc bacitracin) 
antibiotic, Mr. Cohen said. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 
Show Irregular Trend 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Prices of oil- 
seed meal futures wove an irregular 
pattern on the Memphis Board of 
Trade the past week, compared with 
a week earlier. 

Soybean oil meal contracts swept 
upward fractionally, mainly because 
of the weakness of soybean oil late 
in the period. Cash demand for soy- 
bean oil meal was termed by dealers 
as only fair. 

Lower futures board prices were 
experienced in cottonseed oil meal 
because of the light business in the 
cash article. 

Meantime, mixed feed business was 
said to continue just fair. However, 
the trade expects a good upturn with 
the advent of cold weather over the 
US. 

Most oilseed meal business on the 
cash market was for immediate deliv- 
ery. Dealers said a premium is being 
asked for future months, but few buy- 
ers are paying it. 

Eastern Trunk Line soybean oil 
meal closed Nov. 29 unchanged, com- 
pared with a week earlier; unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal was 25@75¢ ton 
higher, and bulk solvent cottonseed 
oil meal was 25@50¢ lower. 


Bonds for Poultry 


Facilities Approved 


WALDRON, ARK. — Scott County 
voters overwhelmingly approved two 
industrial bond issues totaling $500,- 
000 for construction of a hatchery 
and processing plant to be leased to 
Arkansas Valley Industries, Inc., in 
Dardanelle, Ark. 

Officials said AVI is expected to in- 
vest about $500,000 more in the 
plants. 

Some 250 persons will be employed 
at the processing plant. The hatchery 
will have about 25 employees. AVI 
officials said about 375 persons could 


announcement by | 


be used by both plants when they | 


are operating at peak production. 
The new plants are seen as an- 
other step in a large expansion by 
AVI. On Dec. 28, Dardanelle resi- 
dents will be asked to approve a bond 
issue to purchase the Fox DeLuxe 
Processing plant for lease to AVI. 


Production Manager 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Earl C. Re- 
men has been employed as manager 
of feed manufacturing for the Land- 
mark Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Assn. He formerly was with the Pills- 
bury Co. 
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RESEARCH AWARD PRESENTATION—Dr. B. Connor Johnson (center), 
University of Illinois biochemist, is pictured here receiving the 1960 AFMA 
$1,000 award for the most outstanding contribution to animal nutrition re- 
search. Selection was made by the American Society of Animal Production 
awards committee of which Dr. O. Burr Ross (right), head of the department 
of animal science, University of Illinois, was chairman. Presenting the award 
at the 52nd annual meeting of the society is W. T. Diamond, AFMA secretary- 


treasurer. 


AFMA Research 
Award to Illinois’ 


Dr. B. C. Johnson 


CHICAGO — Dr. B. Connor John- 
son, professor of animal biochemistry, 
University of Illinois, has been se- 
lected by the American Society of 
Animal Production to receive the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn 
$1,000 award as the outstanding re- 
search worker in animal science for 
1960. 

Dr. Johnson was given the honor 
during the society’s 52nd annual 
meeting at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Nov. 25-26. Presentation of the award 
was made by W. T. Diamond, AFMA 
secretary. The event took place at 
the society’s Friday evening banquet, 
attended by more than 1,000 re- 
searchers and scientists 
U.S. and several foreign countries. 

Between 1957 and 1959, Dr. John- 
son authored or was co-author of 37 
research papers published in eight 
scientific journals in this country and 
several foreign countries. His work 
covered a wide range of subjects on 
nutrition and biochemistry including 
vitamin deficiencies for calves, effect 
of antibiotics on the intestinal syn- 
thesis of vitamins, vitamin B, me- 
tabolism and function, nutritional role 
of antioxidants and other chemical 
compounds, and many other topics 

Dr. Johnson was born in Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. He attended 
McMaster University in Ontario 
where he was awarded a B.A. degree 
in organic chemistry and a MS. de- 
gree. His Ph.D. degree in biochemis- 


try was conferred by the University 


| of Wisconsin. From 1940 to 1942, he 


| Minnesota 


served as a postdoctoral fellow at the 
University of Illinois. The next year 
he was employed by a west coast firm 
as a research biochemist. He returned 
to the University of Illinois there- 
after as a member of the department 
of animal science. 

He is the 13th member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Animal Production to 
receive the AFMA award since 1948. 
Previous winners were: Dr. Allen D. 
Tillman, Oklahoma State University 
(1959); Dr. Orville G. Bentley, South 
Dakota State College (1958); Dr. 
Donald E. Becker, University of Illi- 
nois (1957); Dr. Richard W. Luecke, 
Michigan State University (1956); 
Dr. Lester E. Hanson, University of 
(1955); Dr. Wise Bur- 


| roughs, Iowa State University (1954); 


from the | 


Dr. Damon V. Catron, Iowa State 
University (1953); Dr. William Mal- 


colm Beeson, Purdue University 
(1952); Dr. Lorin E. Harris, Utah 
State Agricultural College (1951); 


Dr. John K. Loosli, Cornell Univer- 


| sity (1950); Dr. J. L. Krider, Univer- 
| sity of Illinois (1949), and Dr. E. W. 


Crampton, McGill University, Quebec, 
Canada (1948). 

Each year, AFMA provides three 
$1,000 awards to outstanding men of 
science. Previous winners this year 
were: Dr. W. A. Hardison, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, selected by the 
American Dairy Science Assn. at its 


| meeting in Logan, Utah, June 19-22; 
| and Dr. F. Howard Kratzer, Univer- 


| sity 


of California, selected by the 
Poultry Science Assn. at its meeting 
in Davis, Cal., Aug. 2-5. All three 


| scientists will be given additional rec- 


ognition at the 53rd annual conven- 
tion of AFMA in Chicago May 8-10, 
1961. 


FEED MARKETING SEMINAR PROCEEDINGS 
AVAILABLE 


CHICAGO—The views of industry leaders on some of the most important 
developments and problems in feed marketing and distribution are now avail- 
able in the form of the published proceedings of the second annual Feed Mar- 
keting Seminar sponsored by the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. The 
booklet contains the texts of all of the talks presented at the seminar this 
fall. The discussions deal with things of importance to feed manufacturers 


both now and in the future. 


Industry leaders and others cover such subjects as feed booking, uniform 
sales contract, credit, sales training, effective use of sales manpower, product 
complaint and creative selling. Also, the authorities take a look at likely 
developments between now and 1970, dealing with such things as the place 
of dealers, sale of complete feeds vs. concentrates, whether feed firms will be 
exclusively in feed manufacturing, the size of firms and plants, 

The Marketing Seminar Proceedings are available to non-members of 
AFMA at a cost of $1 per copy. Orders should be sent to American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., 58 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. (AFMA members have 


been notified of the availability of the proceedings.) 
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Observer Predicts 
Long-Term Gains in 
Soybean Meal Prices 


MINNEAPOLIS — Soybean meal 
prices, rebounding this week from 
lows equal to post-war levels, have a 
good chance of gaining and maintain- 
ing strength until the 1961 crop of 
soybeans is ready for harvest. This 
outlook came this week from L. R. 
Brewster, manager, operations con- 
trol, oilseeds division, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

He relates that reports indicate 
soybean plants are shutting down for 
various lengths of time from one day 
to one week. 

“From all indications, the Novem- 
ber crush will be about 1% million 
bushels less than October—which 
means less soybean rneal,” Mr. Brew- 
ster notes. “Soybean meal stocks as 
of Oct. 31, 1960, were reported at 
91,700 tons—not a real burdensome 
inventory when you consider that it 
takes about 50,000 tons to fill the 
pipeiines and is usually a minimum 
inventory even with a real tight meal 
market.” 

Weather Major Factor 

Until this week of colder tempera- 
tures, light to heavy snowfall and 
strong winds, weather, throughout the 
country, Mr. Brewster said, “has not 
particularly favored heavy formula 
feed usage, and yet, soybean meal us- 
age has been good because it has been 
priced so low.” He believes that when 
winter weather solidiy sets in, soy- 
bean meal will likely become a scarce 
item “and prices will up at least $5- 
10 ton.” 

Mr. Brewster says the recent re- 
port of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. feed survey committee 
should be kept in mind. That report 
estimated 1961 increases in pigs, beef 
cattle, turkeys and broilers, and a 
slight decrease in layers. “Increased 
animal units are bound to increase 
demand for formula feeds—thus soy- 
bean meal,” he observes. “This factor 
will eventually increase the value of 
soybean meal.” 

Mr. Brewster says soybean oil ap- 
pears to retain good demand—and 
primarily because of a lower oil yield 
per bushel of soybeans this year and 
a potentially lower rate of crush— 
oil “should continue to command a 
price in the neighbhood of 10¢ Ib.” 


Crush Comparison 

The October, 1960, crush of soy- 
beans has been reported at 35,563,000 
bu. slightly more than the October, 
1959, crush of 35,364,000 bu. “How- 
ever,” Mr. Brewster notes, “the gross 
margins in October, 1960, were 13¢ 
vs. October, 1959, gross margins of 
27¢. With margins this low, proces- 
sors will be reducing their crush 
much earlier this year than a year 
ago. Therefore, I am estimating low- 
er total crush for this crop year than 
last (380 million vs. 392 million 
bushels).” 

He notes that soybean exports after 
the first seven weeks of the new 
crop year are 6% million bushels 
ahead of the record pace of last year 
which wound up over 142 million 
bushels. 

“This trend will likely continue 
until all of the usage factors begin 
to make it even more obvious that 
beans will be in short supply by the 
time next summer arrives,” Mr. 
Brewster says. “At that time, exports 
will likely slow somewhat because 
of higher prices for beans. You may 
want to change these usage figures 
around based on your own thinking, 
but if you do I’m certain you will 
wind up with something less than the 
16.4 million-bushel carryover esti- 
mated.” 


Distribution Changes 
Announced by Firm 


NEW YORK—Two changes in the 
distribution of Fileischmann’s FIDY 
irradiated dry yeast and Fileisch- 
mann’s active dry yeast type LS have 
been announced by Ray Green, sales 
manager, agricultural department, 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., divi- 
sion of Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., 
Denver, will handle sales in the in- 
termountain area, and Van Waters 
& Rogers, Inc., at Dallas and Houston 
will distribute the products in the 
Southwest. 

Since 1941, V. W. & R. has been 
distributing irradiated dry yeast and 
active dry yeast to the feed trade on 
the West Coast for Standard Brands. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
TAMPA, FLA.—The E. A. Carter 
Brokerage Co. here announced that 
its new address is 3418 Swann Ave., 
Office No. 5, Tampa 9, Fla. 


FEED DEMAND 


(Continued from page 1) 


time. Crushings for oi] have been re- 
duced. Observers say some soybean 
processing plants are shutting down 
for various lengths of time (see story 
on page 8). It appears that this 
week began an upturn in soybean 
meal prices that have been the low- 
est in many years. Gains of around 
$1 ton were reported in some mar- 
kets. 

Increased demand and shorter sup- 
plies because of reduced flour mill 
output have pushed millfeed prices 
upward. The table of average US. 
bulk prices for the week ended Nov. 
29 (below) doesn’t show the extent 
of the late price development which 
increased values of bran, middlings 
and red dog around $3 ton in flour 
milling centers. 

Molasses gained $1 ton this week— 
this time more because of greater de- 
mand than the sugar fuss in Cuba. 


Change 
Nov Nov. om 
29, 22, previous 
1960 19760 wee’ 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ...... $3.35 53.10 25 
Cottonseed meal .... 57.65 56.95 70 
Linseed meal ....... 62.05 61.95 10 
Copra cake or meal. 57.50 57.50 os 
Peanut meal ........ 51.50 53.00 —1!.50 
ot 718 71.30 + 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal ......... 65.55 66.55 —1!.00 
Tankage .....-..006: 66.10 66.15 — .05 
Fish meal ..........- 87.75 $8.50 — .75 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 46.45 46.45 oes 
Dist. dried grains ... 59.60 59.10 + .50 
Brewers dried grains. 50.85 50.50 + .35 
7 7%5 + 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
37.45 37.10 + .35 
Midds. and shorts ... 37.95 355 — 
68.1 “633 — 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ....... 40.55 39.30 +1.25 
Rice bran .........- 28.50 28.75 — .25 
62.1 605 +14 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 51.45 51.40 + .05 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 25.60 25.49 + .11 
76.2 7.9 + 3 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
70.6 70.3 + 3 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
COD 34.20 33.40 + .80 
41.80 42.10 — .30 
40.90 41.20 — .30 
Grain sorghums ..... 33.70 33.60 + .10 
Index 566 + 8 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


National Feed Show 
Set for May 7-10 at 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago 


MILWAUKEE—Plans for the Na- 
tional Feed Show, May 7-10, 1961, at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, are 
progressing rapidiy, according to El- 
don H. Roesler, manager. All former 
exhibitors have now had a chance to 
exercise their priority on space, Mr. 
Roesler said, and indications are for 
a “big show.” 

A small amount of space was not 
picked up, and this is now being of- 
fered to first-time exhibitors. Space 
released was made available by firms 
which may have gone out of business 
since 1959 or which require smaller 
exhibit areas because of mergers with 
other firms. 

Interest is expected to be high 
since the feed show is combined with 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. In 
1959, this dual event attracted almost 
4,000 persons. 

Indications are that many new, 
smaller feed plants will be built in 
the next five years and many who at- 
tend the show will be planning ex- 
pansion along these lines, Mr. Roesler 
said. As a result, they will be dis- 
cussing their plans with equipment 
firms and ingredient suppliers, mak- 
ing the show a “fertile field for pres- 
ent and future business.” 

Details regarding the show and 
available floor plans may be had by 
contacting Eldon H. Roesler, mana- 
ger, National Feed Show, 1712 West 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Egg Marketing Unit 
To Open in Florida 


TAMPA, FLA. — Filorida’s newest 
egg marketing cooperative, the Flor- 


ida Fresh Egg Producers, serving 
west coast producers, will begin mar- 
keting eggs Dec. 15. 

The cooperative has obtained a 
warehouse here with coolers, and 
washers and graders are ordered. A 
manager is assuming his duties, 
trucking facilities for the movement 
of eggs have been lined us, retail cus- 
tomers have been contacted, finan- 
cing has been arranged and more 
poultrymen are joining the organiza- 
tion through purchase of stock, offi- 
cials said. 

Veasy Nelson, for nine years in 
charge of egg handling and market- 
ing, has resigned his position with the 
Jackson Grain Co. egg marketing op- 
eration to accept the position as man- 
ager of the new cooperative. 

An early report said that the co- 
operative had 25 egg producers with 
about 193,000 layers signed up to con- 
sign about 1,300 cases of eggs week- 
ly. However, T. P. Browder, Tampa, 
president of the cooperative, said that 
he and other directors have lined up 
additional producers and egg commit- 
ments since that report was complet- 


In its story about the new venture, 
the Tampa Tribune said, “Privately, 
most of the feed companies now mar- 
keting eggs from poultry farms which 
purchase their feed admit they would 
be glad to get out of the ‘egg deal’ 
and pleased to see a successful egg 
marketing cooperative move in.” 


PURINA 


(Continued from page 1) 


compared with 1959’s profits of $17,- 
784,368 or $2.74 per share. 

Net sales for the latest year came 
to $510,268,700, off from the $530,- 
571,672 in sales reported for 1959. 

Mr. Danforth noted that 1960 was 
the third consecutive year that Pur- 
ina’s earnings gained a higher level. 


Feed Sales 


Purina’s 1960 annual report notes 
that feed sales “held up well in spite 
of generally unfavorable economic 
conditions in the poultry and live- 
stock industries during much of the 
year.” The report did not show a 
comparison of feed tonnage for 1959 
and 1960. 

“The fourth quarter showed a 
splendid recovery, with earnings of 
75¢ per share, as compared with 44¢ 
for the same period last year,” Mr. 
Danforth said in the annual report. 
“These are net earnings after all in- 
ventories have been written down to 
the Sept. 30 market, and adequate 
reserves set up according to our cus- 
tomary conservative procedure.” 

Mr. Danforth said Purina’s Chow 
(feed) division continues to be the 
largest and most important division 
of the company, but added that oth- 
er divisions “are now showing equal 
or greater growth, and are contribut- 
ing very substantially to total prof- 
its. This broadening of our base 
through diversification has added 
both strength and stability to our 
business.” 

The Ralston division, the report 
says, “continued its rapid growth, 
reaching new highs in volume and 
profits during the past year.” Dollar 
volume was up 20% over a year ago. 
The division includes the producticn 
and marketing of cereals and dog 


food through grocery stores. 

Sales in the sanitation and farm 
supply division “were down during 
part of the year,” the report says, 
“due to less favorable conditions in 
the hog and poultry industries. But 
by year-end, the trend was up again.” 

The report noted that Purina’s 
grain merchandising division, “while 
not as profitable as last year, has 
moved ahead aggressively” by pur- 
chasing a 4-million-bushel elevator in 
Kansas City and leasing a 2,450,000 
bu. elevator in St. Louis. 

Purina, the second largest proces- 
sor of soybeans in the world, said 
profits in its soybean division were 
“squeezed” by “the relatively high 
government support price coupled 
with a low world demand for soy- 
bean oil and meal.” The report said 
the company has “faith in the future 
of this basic industry” and is “mak- 
ing a strong beginning with new 
Special Soy Products, expanding 
sales month by month.” 

About the company’s manufactur- 
ing division, the report said Purina 
has been able to reduce in the past 
10 years its manufacturing cost per 
ton and man-hours per ton “by con- 
tinuously modernizing and improv- 
ing the efficiency of our plants.” 

Purina’s International Division 
continues to grow in volume and 
profits, according to company offi- 
cials. The division showed a sales 
increase of 31% over last year in 
Latin America. “Our new French op- 
erations during the first nine months 
have been most encouraging,” the 
report said. 

“The results of the year prove the 
wisdom of our program of greater 
diversification,” Mr. Danforth said. 
“It is a justification of the courage 
management has shown in making 
heavy expenditures in new plant fa- 
cilities and in launching new prod- 


ucts.” 


Financial Highlights 
Ralston Purina Co. and Domestic and Canadian Subsidiaries Consolidated 
Year ended Sept. 30 1960 Per share 1959 Per share 

$510,268,700 $530,571 ,672 
Met 18,000,234 $ 2.76 17,784,368 $ 2.74 
Cash dividends declared 7,813,700 1.20 7,796,409 1.20 
. 20,458,000 3.14 19,964,000 3.08 
Shareholders’ equity 153,651,742 23.59 142,939,381 22.03 
Wages and employee benefits ..............- 53,357,616 51,860,707 
Plant and equipment (net) ..............eeee 95,984,834 87,073,911 
Capital expenditures 15,376,874 23,630,891 
Number of shareholders ..... 7,748 7,381 
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That’s all. 4 grams. And broiler profits can 
increase $6.55 per 1000 birds to $22.58 per 
1000 birds. That’s what Baciferm zinc baci- 
tracin antibiotic supplements do for you. 


involving over 14,000 birds! The summary 
below highlights the pertinent facts and fig- 
ures. See for yourself why Baciferm makes 
such good business sense (and dollars) in 
your broiler feeds. These results confirm the 
data from scores of tests run during the past 
several years. 


The proof? We have just completed calcula- 
tions on the results of six recent tests con- 
ducted in different parts of the country 


NUMBER OF EXTRA PROFIT PER THOUSAND BIRDS OVER 


i BIRDS CONTROL (4 GRAMS ZINC BACITRACIN PER TON) 
> csc Test #23 524 $15.34 
COLLEGE TEST #58 964 $13.95 
COLLEGE TEST #60 300 $ 9.50 
| FEED MANUFACTURER'S TEST #78 12,000 $ 6.55 
COLLEGE TEST #82 600 $21.85 
COLLEGE TEST #83 150 $22.58 


BASIS: market price of broilers 16¢ per Ib.; feed cost 4¥2¢ per Ib.; zinc bacitracin 7¢ per gram. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. rcSc) 


IN MEXICO: Comsoimex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
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that’s the amount of 

zinc bacitracin (Baciferm) 
per ton of feed that 
increases broiler profits 

$6 to $22 per 1000 birds. 


Doesn't it look like Baciferm is the buy for 
you? Baciferm’s the buy for more and more 
feed manufacturers for both low and high 
level use. It’s the economical antibiotic sup- 
plement for poultry and swine feeds. It con- 
tains the selectively-active antibiotic zinc 
bacitracin made exclusively by CSC under 
Patent No. 2,809,892. Baciferm’s selective 
action kills dangerous bacteria fast but lets 
beneficial bacteria go right on producing vita- 
mins and other valuable growth factors. 
College tests show that Baciferm gives full 
value in stimulating growth and reducing 
mortality. And — zinc bacitracin has the anti- 
biotic stability manufacturers require. 


One other thing: for stress and disease Baci- 
ferm can be added to each ton of your feed 


at $2 to $4 less than the cost of the tetra- 
cyclines. 
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RUTGERS POULTRY DAY—Feed men gather around Dr. Hans Fisher, 


Rutgers nutritionist, in the photo at left, for a closer look at his data on soy- 
bean meal presented at the Rutgers Poultry Industry Day. From the left, 
are: Meyer Berkowitz, Berkowitz Feed Mills, Norma, N.J.; Lou Novins, Le- 
Compte Co., Lakewood, N.J.; Irving Lintner, Sunrise Milling Co., Somerville, 
N.J., president, New Jersey Feed Dealers Assn.; Dr. Fisher; John Vandervort, 
G.L.F., Ithaca, N.Y.; Dr. Paul Griminger, Rutgers nutritionist, and E. G. 
Rubinoff, Jacob Rubinoff Co., Vineland, N.J. In the center photo Hans Lutz, 
Rutgers technician, shows equipment for measuring the shell strength of an 


New Jersey Conference 


Properly Heated Soybean Meal 
Cited as a Top Protein Source 


By RUSSELL STANTON 
Rutgers University 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—-Proper- 
ly heated soybean meal provides one 
of the best available protein sources 
for the growing as well as the laying 
chicken, Dr. Hans Fisher told those 
assembled for the Rutgers Poultry 
Industry Day. His talk was entitled 
“Utilization of Soybeans by Poultry.” 

He said, “Under certain conditions 
raw as well as ground, unextracted 
soybean may be utilized to advantage 
in feeding laying hens but this prac- 
tice is never as efficient as the use 
of properly heated processed meal.” 

Speaking on the possibilities of 
feeding ground, unextracted soybeans, 
he said that work with mature hens 
has shown that equally good egg pro- 
duction can be obtained when all the 


dietary soybean meal is replaced by 
ground, unextracted soybeans. 

On the other hand, he pointed out, 
work conducted at Cornell Univer- 
sity has conclusively demonstrated 
that the oil from such unextracted 
ground soybeans is much more poorly 
absorbed than is the case if an equal 
quantity of soybean oil is added to 
an extracted soybean meal. He stat- 
ed that study of processing methods 
has shown that if the whole unex- 
tracted soybeans are flaked rather 
than ground the oil will be equally 
well absorbed as when fed separate- 
ly, thereby assuring full utilization 
of the caloric value of this feedstuff. 

In a preface to his talk Dr. Fisher 
said he had reason to think that many 
people still are convinced that an ef- 
ficient poultry ration must contain 
animal protein and furthermore that 


egg. Showing their interest in the equipment, are from the left: Morton Mc- 
Donald, Jr., American Cyanamid Co., New York; Edwin L. Carter, Beacon 
Milling Oo., Cayuga, N.Y., and J. Richard Wilson, representing John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons, Lancaster, Pa. In the photo at the right, Helen E. Burd, Rutgers 
poultry researcher, explains a serum neutralization test for the detection of 
bronchitis. Her audience, left to right, includes: Samuel M. Golden and Ber- 
nard Zeigler, both of Amburgo Co., Philadelphia, and Albert Jackson, poultry- 


man from Freehold, N.J. 


there is “something magical” in 
terms of the quality of the protein 
in fish meal. 

The nutrition specialist said that 
during the last 30 years there have 
been reports that raw soybeans ex- 
ert a detrimental effect on the growth 
potential of chicks. 

Toxic factors have been ascribed 
to raw soybean meal. This factor 
has been said to possess the ability 
to destroy the digestive enzymes nec- 
essary for proper absorption of the 
protein. A variety of other factors 
have been said to depress the useful- 
ness of raw soybeans. 

Dr. Fisher says his study refutes 
this. 

His findings suggest rather that 
the growth depressing properties of 
raw soybean meal for the most part 
are due to an impaired utilization of 
amino acid. 

Dr. Fisher was able to show this 
by: overcoming the growth depres- 
sion by adding an amino acid sup- 
plement, and improving growth rate 
by feeding an increasingly higher lev- 
el of the unheated meal. 

The reasoning goes that if there 
is something toxic in raw soybeans, 


then it would be natural to expect 
more growth slow-down rather than 
an improvement in growth when 
more unheated meal is fed. 

Dipping into the chemistry of soy- 
bean meal, Dr. Fisher declared it is 
the orientation of the protein mole- 
cule itself which throttles the best 
possible use of the “building blocks” 
that make up the protein. 

The heating process simply changes 
the protein molecule so that all the 
amino acids can be more readily as- 
similated. Toasting has nothing to do 
with “destroying” any so-called toxic 
element. 

As for the laying hen, the Rutgers 
nutrition specialist said that equally 
good production usually is obtained 
when the soybean meal portion is 
provided in the form of unheated 
meal, but she must have more of it. 
Also, she needs extra methionine and 
more vitamin B,» than when she gets 
heated meal. 

A NEW LOOK AT THE CALCI- 
UM REQUIREMENT FOR EGG 
PRODUCTION—Dr. Paul Griminger, 
assistant professor of poultry nutri- 
tion, said, the “rapid decrease in 

(Turn to NEW JERSEY, page 95) 


ADM to Build New Research Center 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., one of the nation’s lead- 
ing producers of chemicals, foods and 
feed ingredients, announced last week 
at a press conference that it will 
construct a new research center 
which will bring together the com- 
pany’s research, technical service, sci- 
entific and technical libraries and en- 
gineering department. 


John H. Daniels, ADM president, 
said the new science facility will be 
built on a 73-acre tract overlooking 
the Minnesota River valley in Bloom- 
ington, Minn, a Minneapolis suburb. 
Construction is to start in mid-June, 
1961, and completion is scheduled for 
1962. 

Dr. James C. Konen, ADM vice 
president for research and develop- 


WHAT IT WILL LOOK LIKE—John H. Daniels, president of Archer-Daniels- 

Midland Co. (left), and Dr. James C. Konen, ADM vice president for research 

and development, discuss plans for new research center which ADM plans to 

build in Bloomington, Minn., a suburb of Minneapolis. The center will group 
technical 


the company’s research, 
and engineering department. 


service, scientific and technical libraries 


ment, reported that the new research 
center will provide space for more 
than 250 research, engineering and 
supporting personnel. This, he said, 
will permit the doubling of technical 
manpower now maintained by the 
company at its present research cen- 
ter in Minneapolis, which is housed 
in a leased building. 

ADM’s new research center will 
consist of a laboratory building com- 
prised of two wings extending from 
a central core and a separate ad- 
ministration building connected with 
the research building by a covered 
entryway. 

Facilities Grouped 

The 13 separate scientific and tech- 
nical facilities within the research 
center will be grouped according to 
common fields of scientific study. The 
units which are most likely to in- 
volve work of importance to the feed 
industry include: Analysis and ana- 
lytical research, physical testing of 
new materials and products, research 
on modification of fatty acids and 
fatty oils to provide new chemical de- 
rivatives, carbohydrate and protein 
studies, bacteriology and fermenta- 
tion research, long range research in 
the entire field of ADM’s widely di- 
versified interests, the company’s en- 
gineering department and scientific 
and technical information center. 

The research center, designed by 
Ellerbe & Co., St. Paul architect, 
will be a colorful blend of painted 
brick, ceramic tile, glass and alumi- 
num. It will be similar in architecture 
to the chemical producing center 
ADM is building at Peoria, Il. 

In addition to the Minneapolis lab- 
oratory, where major research proj- 
ects are carried out, ADM has re- 


search facilities at its plants in New- 
ark, N.J.; Evandale, Ohio, and Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

ADM also maintains a central qual- 
ity control laboratory in Minneapolis 
and smaller control labs at many of 
its plants. These are devoted to con- 
trol of product quality and are not 
involved in the research center proj- 
ect. 

Four Marketing Units 

The company’s widely diversified 
activities are organized into four mar- 
keting units—agricultural, chemical 
and specialty groups and the overseas 
division. 

ADM’s agricultural group is com- 
prised of the linseed division; the soy- 
bean division; the flour division; the 
grain division, which includes the op- 
eration of 20 terminal elevators; the 
dehydrated alfalfa division, which, 
headquartered in Kansas City, oper- 
ates 30 plants in Arizona, Colorado, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Utah, and the division of feed opera- 
tions in Mexico. ADM, in partnership 
with a group of Mexico City indus- 
trialists, owns three concerns in Mex- 
ico which manufacture and market 
livestock and poultry feeds, eggs, 
poultry and a line of veterinary sup- 
plies. 

Within ADM’s specialty group is 
the flax fiber division, which produces 
shives for use in livestock molasses 
feeds. 

Also ‘in the specialty group is 
ADM’s equipment division. This divi- 
sion designs, manufactures, markets 
and installs processing, handling and 
bulk storage equipment for feeds and 
feed ingredients, alfalfa and dry 
chemicals. ADM equipment is fabri- 
cated at Neodesha, Kansas. 
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Watch feeding costs down with this 
rich dry molasses product 


Natico 


Dry 
Feeding Cane 
Molasses 
Product 


Smells and tastes 
like natural molasses 
because it is a 
molasses product! 


offers more profitable production 


Now—add this rich, dry molasses product to your feed! 

NATICO the all feeding cane molasses product. NATICO FOR BEEF AND 
adds attractive new color and fragrance te feed, even makes DAIRY CATTLE, 
dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to livestock. 

Try it and watch feeding costs go down while feeding effici- SWINE, POULTRY 
ency goes up. Remember—something wonderful happens 
when you add NATICO! 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT —The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND GRETNA, LA. 
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Unistat® prevents coccidiosis best, 


also gives your feeds other profit-making benefits 


1958 was the year Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat was 
first given widespread trial by growers. It was 
also a year marked by bad weather which 
triggered disastrous coccidiosis outbreaks 
across the country. This gave Unistat a chance 
to prove its worth under bad field conditions 
right alongside other coccidiostats. Umistat- 
protected flocks came through almost unscathed, 
although nearby flocks suffered serious loss. 
Since then, Unistat has grown steadily in pop- 
ularity until today it is fed to over a billion 
broilers a year. 


Yes, it can happen again—unless your feeds 
contain Unistat. Unistat prevents coccidiosis 
best because of its unique combination of 
drugs. They work together as a team provid- 
ing far more protection than any single drug, 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


chemical complex, or compound. 


Growers also profit from Unistat’s other 
benefits, such as Improved Pigmentation, 
Increased Feed Efficiency, and Growth 
Stimulation—benefits no single drug prod- 
uct can provide. 


Unistat is widely advertised 


Because of sustained advertising and promo- 
tion, your customers know of Unistat’s many 
advantages. That’s why it is today’s No. 1 
coccidiostat. Make sure your feeds provide the 
many benefits only Unistat can offer. Write, 
phone, or wire for Feed Manufacturer’s Guide. 
Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s representative to 
call personally and talk with you about Unistat, 
the feed additive that prevents coccidiosis best! 


LABORATORIES 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


A BEEFY PROBLEM 


More and more evidnce is coming to 
light to indicate the need for fortify- 
ing beef cattle rations with a reliable, 
stabilized form of vitamin A. During 
the recent Society of Animal Produc- 
tion meetings, Dr. Perry of Purdue 
University reported on recent tests 
conducted at the University on year- 
ling cattle. The cattle were fed an 
ear corn-soybean meal-mineral ration, 
fortified with amounts of vitamin A 
varying from none up to 32,000 In- 
ternational Units per head per day. 
The steers on the higher levels of vi- 
tamin A showed greater heat toler- 
ance during the summer months, ate 
more, gained faster, and had in- 
creased plasma vitamin A with each 
increment of vitamin A added to the 
ration. 


The control cattle at Purdue, without 
supplemental vitamin A, on a ration 
consisting of 88% ground ear corn 
showed some classic symptoms of vi- 
tamin A deficiency, such as edema in 
the legs and some night blindness. 


Dr. A. L. Neumann of the University 
of Illinois had previously reported 
that vitamin A deficiencies developed 
in cattle fed rations containing alfalfa 
meal and 64% corn at the Illinois 
Experiment Station. 


Some factors to consider in determin- 
ing the vitamin A values in a cattle 
ration are that the carotene, or pro- 
vitamin A, value of alfalfa meal may 
be reduced during storage to as low 
as 9% of the amount it contained 
when cut. Yellow corn loses carotene 
in storage and also during high tem- 
perature drying or heating in the 
bins. Cattle are poor converters of 
carotene to vitamin A; some authori- 
ties say that only 25% of the caro- 
tene is converted to vitamin A. When 
animals are diseased their ability to 
convert carotene to vitamin A may 
also be hampered. Nitrates in our 
grain, which may be increasing due to 
high fertilization of our growing 
grains, may also be a factor. Nitrates 
interfere with the conversion of caro- 
tene to vitamin A. 


Why take a chance on poor results in 
feeding cattle after so much capital, 
equipment and time are invested in 
them, by not providing them with an 
economical, readily available, fully- 
protected source of true vitamin A— 
Peter Hand Vitamin A Palmitate. 
Peter Hand Vitamin A is available in 
a wide variety of potencies to suit 
your mixing operatien. Call, write 
or wire today for full details. 


J. R. LINSNER 


Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


* * * 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month. This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


Canadian Agriculture 
Due for More Attention 
From 1961 Parliament 


By Special Correspondent 

OTTAWA—Agriculture is due for 
more emphasis in the new session of 
Canada's Parliament than it got last 
year. Public attention already given 
to farm problems as a result of Al- 
vin Hamilton’s first month as min- 
ister of agriculture seems likely to 
insure this. 

Predictions have it that prairie 
wheat problems and farmers’ criti- 
cisms of higher prices for machinery 
and repairs will be given major at- 
tention. 

But, according to some observers, 
the issue that is likely to give the 
opposition party a field day and em- 
barrass the government most is the 
one involving eggs. Opposition mem- 
bers are expected to repeat many 
times this question: “Why does Mrs. 
Jones receive only 25¢ doz., includ- 
ing deficiency payment, while Mrs. 
Smith, a few farms away, gets 37¢ 
when the support price is 33¢?” 

Why Prime Minister John G. Die- 
fenbaker appointed Mr. Hamilton to 
the agriculture portfolio is becoming 
clear in Ottawa—the prime min- 
ister’s farm program, which he initi- 
ated in August, 1958, was beginning 
to founder. 

Important new farm legislation for 
crop insurance, farm credit and price 
stabilization was lumped together 
with acreage payments and high sup- 
port for wool and butter as the farm 
program. As a result, all were pub- 
licly called palliatives and compro- 
mises to satisfy farmers’ demands 
temporarily rather than being part 
of the rounded farm program Mr. 
Diefenbaker promised in 1958. 

The biggest contribution Mr. Ham- 
ilton has made in his first month as 
minister of agriculture is bringing 
back into focus the prime minister’s 
long-run objectives of 1958. The new 
minister has been able to key farm 
assistance to an ultimate target, so 
it seems, and success in this would 
open the way for the government to 
expand its assistance to agriculture, 
modify present programs that do not 
contribute to the central goal and, 
at the same time, satisfy non-farm- 
ing taxpayers that farm assistance 
is a good thing. 


SWINE PRODUCTS CONFERENCE—Sitty dealers and distributors gathered 
recently at Bloomington, Ill, for a hog products symposium. Discussion leaders 
stressed programs for profitable hog farrowing, management practices to 
prevent diseases, the diseases preventable by vaccination, maladies that per- 
manently affect the economic efficiency of swine, and a medication program 
to prevent diseases. Above, Dr. F. J. Siccardi, veterinarian and technical serv- 
ice representative of Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, presents a discussion of 
swine diseases. Other discussion leaders, all from Dr. Salsbury’s, were Philip 
8S. Wright, package products manager; Virgil I. Helgen, district sales man- 
ager, and Dale E. Magee, swine sales specialist. This meeting was one of a 


series of six in Illinois and Indiana. 


Exchange Trading by Phone Planned 


SAN FRANCISCO—The San Fran- 
cisco Grain Exchange is the first 
exchange in the country to install 
private lines to permit traders to buy 
and sell grain on a call board by 
telephone. 

The exchange instituted the tele- 
phone system to counteract the de- 
cline in call board trading due to the 
decentralization of the trade. It goes 
further than the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange television system in that 
traders can actually buy and sell 
grain from a distance. 

This is how the system is to work: 
The subscriber dials an unlisted num- 
ber and is connected with a tele- 
phone unit on the trading floor. He 
hears every transaction, and can fol- 
low it on a pad provided by the ex- 
change, printed with the format of 
the call board. If the telephone tra- 
der wishes to make a bid or name a 
price, he just speaks up, and his call 
is heard on the floor through ampli- 


fiers. If a sale is made, the exchange 
manager mails the contract immed- 
iately. 

Grain Exchange Manager E. W. 
Huebner said the Pacific Telephone 
Co. had guaranteed installation by 
Dec. 12. A two month trial period is 
to begin then. 

“Naturally the first several sessions 
will entail some trial and error,” Mr. 
Huebner said, “but we feel the basic 
principle is sound and see greater 
market activity with resultant instant 
market information for the industry.” 

Installation costs and rental for the 
trial period are being borne by the 
exchange. When the system is made 
permanent, each subscriber will be 
given a unit for his exclusive use. 
The telephone company said there 
was no limit to the number of units 
which could be installed. The unit 
rental—not yet determined, since this 
is the first service of its kind, but 
estimated at $5 to $7.50—will appear 
on the subscriber’s telephone bill. 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


Particle 


handling ina 


HEIL DRYER 
means fast, uniform drying — 


Regardless of size, each particle 
is flash-dried to the same low, 
uniform moisture content in a 
Heil dryer. A 3-pass drying drum 
assures accurate moisture control 
in the finished product. Small 
particles move quickly through a 
stream of hot air to cooler zones, 
while heavier particles with more 
moisture move more slowly. Com- 
pound showering flights on each 
of the three cylinders keep parti- 
cles moving evenly —no surging. 


The result: fast, uniform drying 
— high production at low operat- 
ing costs. You can depend on a 
HEIL! Why not check for your- 


THe HEIL co. 


self? Wire, write or call for com- 
1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 plete details. 


120 MOWSLL STREET « DALLAS 7 3000 W. Montana Street * Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ARNOLD DRYER 
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Henry W. Crutchfield 


SALES MANAGER—Henry W. 
Crutchfield has been named general 
sales manager for feed products by 
The Quaker Oats Co. (Feedstuffs, 
Nov. 26). He succeeds the late John 
C. Huckabee, who died Nov. 8. Mr. 
Crutchfield has been with the com- 
pany’s southwest feed division with 
headquarters in Sherman, Texas, 
since 1955. He joined the company in 
1940. He will be responsible for Ful- 
O-Pep feed sales in the company’s 
marketing areas throughout the U.S. 
His headquarters will be in Chicago. 


Mills to Curb Burlap 
Production in Effort 


To Lower Jute Prices 


NEW YORK—Despite labor union 
opposition, jute mills in India last 
week gained some ground in their ef- 
forts to curb the strong loom de- 
mand which has contributed to the 
bidding up of raw jute prices. 

The Indian Jute Mills Assn., Cal- 
cutta, has notified its Burlap Council 
here that Indian jute mills have de- 
cided to reduce their working hours 
from 48 to 45 hours per week and 
to shut down 12% of their looms. 
However, it will take about a month 
for this arrangememnt to become ef- 
fective. 

The proposed reduction is the 
equivalent of a 17% loom seal on 
the basis of a 48-hour work week. 

Jute milling curtailment is one of 
several actions which IJMA has 
turned to in a search for effective 
means of controlling rising burlap 
prices (Feedstuffs, Nov. 19). These 
increasing burlap prices—a gain of 
approximately 25% in six months— 
have resulted in drastic cuts in pur- 
chases by major burlap buyers in the 
US., Canada and South America. The 
U.S. is India’s largest market for 
hessian bagging. 

IJMA has adopted a policy provid- 
ing for the compulsory sealing of 
looms to reduce mill demand for 
jute, which has been in very short 
supply this year. 

Another step industry has taken to 
help reduce prices is the establish- 
ment of a quota system for the pur- 
chase of raw jute. Reports say the 
scheme has not brought prices down 
but it has helped to keep them from 
rising further. 

In addition, the jute industry has 
announced plans for a buffer stock 
program which would help stabilize 
prices. In the event of a bumper crop, 
mills would purchase determined 
quantities of jute over and above 
current requirements for later use 
when supplies were limited. 

The Indian Jute Mills Assn. holds 
the opinion that the only long-range 
solution to current burlap pricing 
problem is to make India self-suffi- 
cient in both the quantity and qual- 
ity of raw jute grown within its 
borders. 


| division in Chica- 


West Virginia Names 


Chicago Sales Addition 


CHICAGO—Thomas G. Lockwood 
has been added to the Chicago dis- 
trict sales staff 
of the multiwall 
bag division of 
West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co., 
Victor S. Luke, di- 
vision manager, 
announced, 

Mr. Lockwood 
previously was as- 
signed to the com- } 
pany’s kraft sales 


T. G. Lockwood 


go. He joined West 
Virginia last year after more than a 
decade of experience in the kraft 


| paper and converting fields. 


— 


Egg Co-op to Merge 


BUTLER, PA. — The Butler Co- 
operative Egg Auction, Inc., voted 
to merge with Eastern States Farm- 
ers Exchange, Inc., at its annual 
membership meeting here. 

About 125 persons attended the 
meeting where the merger was 
unanimously recommended to the 
Butler membership by its board of 


e “We Are Smug 
about SHELLBUILDER... 
because our users are 
our best advertisers. Ask 
any of them about 
SHELLBUILDER.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
Marine Building 
Houston, Texas 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


directors. 


Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” 


only fanmco unloads AND loads 
© from the rear AND front! 


PAMCO’s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs .. . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 
PAMCO instal and Distributing 
Points Serving You Wherever You Live 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov- 
en close tolerance of tubes 
and 9” floor auger, 12" up- 
right auger and 9°’ boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction. 


SACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


MANUFACTURERS OF A MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF BULK DELIVERY TRUCKS & EQUIPMENT 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


General Office: 1406 So. 7th St., Oskaloosa, lowa 
Phone ORchard 2-2576 
BRANCH OFFICES: St. Paris, Ohio 


SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER 


SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 


Farco 
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Keeping Layers in Individual Units 
Pays in Production, Lower Mortality 


WASHINGTON—The cost of extra 
labor and handling for separating lay- 
ers into smaller or individual units 
may be offset by greater egg produc- 
tion and lower mortality, according 
to tests conducted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The USDA tests show that a single 
hen alone in an 8 by 10 in. cage is 
contented and produces well. How- 
ever, five birds in a 24 in. cage are 
irritable, aggravating cannibalism, 
and the mortality rate goes up and 
the production goes down. 

This, in itself was not exciting, 
USDA said, but the level to which 
production goes down and mortality 
goes up is surprising. 

In recent tests by R. W. Lowe, 
poultry husbandman at the South- 
west Poultry Experiment Station, 


Glendale, Ariz., one bird was placed 
in each 8 and 10 in. cage, two birds 
in each 12 in. cage and five birds in 


| each 24 in. cage. All birds were in 


production when housed at 
months of age. 

The test showed that the birds liv- 
ing five to a 24 in. cage averaged 
208 eggs each for the 336 day period 
of the test with a mortality rate of 
38%. Hens doubling up in 12 in. quar- 
ters did a little better with 226 eggs 
for the period and a mortality rate of 
16%. 

The birds in private cages did best 
of all. Those in 10 in. cages averaged 
232 eggs for the test period with a 
mortality rate of 13% and those in 8 
in. cages averaged 231 eggs and had 
a mortality rate of 12%. Feed con- 
version was the same for birds in all 


five 


cages. 


Corey, Smith Receive 
Two-Year. Sentences 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Earl G. 
Corey and Laurence M. Smith were 
given two-year prison sentences re- 
cently by U.S. District Court Judge 
Gus J. Solomon. They were convicted 
of conspiracy and making false state- 
ments concerning storage of govern- 
ment wheat. 

Mr. Corey, a former Portland di- 
rector of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, was convicted on two 
counts of conspiracy and one on con- 
flict of interest which could have car- 
ried maximum penalties of $22,000 in 
fines and 12 years’ imprisonment. 

Mr. Smith was found guilty on 10 
charges of submitting false state- 
ments to Commodity Credit Corp. and 
for conspiracy, which could have car- 
ried maximum penalties of $100,000 
fine and 50 years’ imprisonment. 

Both men and a third party were 
partners in the Three State Ware- 


LET GERBER SOLVE YOUR 
GRAIN AND FEED HANDLING PROBLEMS 


GERBER'S IMPROVED BROWN-DUVEL 
MOISTURE TESTER 


The GERBER BROWN-DUVEL is manufactured in the 
following sizes: One, two, three, four, five and six units. 


The Gerber Roto Filo Distributor 


Patented 


WI 


This illustration shows a typical Roto Flo installation 
using reversible elbows and Gerber's high quality 


bin spouting. 


Keep Your Grain Quality Up With the 
GERBER PORTABLE AERATION UNIT 


and convenience. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


GERBER SHEET METAL, Inc. 


416 35TH AVE. N.E. PHONE ST 1-745! 


MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINN. 


GERBER'S ROUND REVOLVING VALVE 
OR DISTRIBUTOR 


. . « for better, more efficient distribution 
of materials in your mill 


leg installation. Gerber adjustable elbows recommended for top efficiency 


thermometers. 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES at: 


217 East Alder St. 


. Phone 241-6666 
Walle Walla, Wash.; Phone JA 5-9180 ( 


INFORMATION DIRECTOR — The 
National Broiler Council has an- 
nounced the appointment of William 
L. Larson to fill the new position of 
director of information and _ publica- 
tions, according to Frank Frazier, 
NBC executive vice president (Feed- 
stuffs, Nov. 26). Mr. Larson went 
to the Richmond, Va., NBC headquar- 
ters office from Kansas City, Mo., 
where he had his own free lance pub- 
lic relations operation. He has been 
associated in many phases of ad- 
vertising and public relations over the 
past 10 years. This past summer he 
produced a special colored slide story 
entitled, “Opportunity Knocks—At 
Home Plate” for the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. in Kansas City. 


7 


house Co. doing business with the 
government. 

The company has a case pending in 
Federal court to collect almost $100,- 
000 worth of contracts with the gov- 
ernment. 

The government said that it should 
not honor these contracts and filed 
a counter-suit to recover $249,000 al- 
ready paid to the Three State Ware- 
house Co. under the false claim sta- 
tute. 


Another Profit-Abie 


“FARMACEUTICAL” 


= 
= 
® 


Sell your beef feeders this positive way to 
@ 25-Dose CattleADE Cartridge treats 25 cattle. 
Use in Rapid-Jector Gun. Full Dosage assured. 


avoid Vitamin A deficiency. Includes Vitamins D 


and E for better health. Dose lasts about 1 month. 


New Money-Maker for Beef Feeders 


Write Us Today! 


wit 
| 
f 
+ | 
| | 
| 
i Now you can own a B.D. 
matic shut-off built in the 
Safe, low voltage shut off. | | 
¥ @ Reduced electrical cost of 
| 2 gly or together as o com 
| 
| 
: f Designed with round inlets and outiets to eliminate special square to round 
Patent fittings. Requires less than the standard valve. Offers positive control 
Yes—the Gerber Portable Aeration Unit can be the best pur- 
} easily moved to the point of trouble—and adequate for 
down to earth approach problems of grain storage— : 
“4 and one which works. Pe 
| | peci t [ = 
| : 
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in one year over 165 multiwall users reduced total 
packaging costs through UNION-CAMPS 


another FREE service of thes 5 Efficiency Plan! 


Could more efficient specifications control help you get stantial economies could be effected by the 5-Star Plan. 


more for your multiwall dollar? It has for more than 165 Apart from specifications control, this packaging service 

other firms who took advantage of the 5-Star Packag- offers you profit-producing improvements in bag design, 

ing Efficiency Plan. In one year alone! bag construction, packaging machinery—plus a detailed 
UNION-CAMP multiwall specialists reduced total pack- survey of your plant. 

aging costs for these companies by applying proved And it doesn’t cost a penny! 


principles of specifications control. For example, standard- 
izing bag styles—eliminating special or odd bag sizes. 
The improvements simplified filling and closing—reduced 4 NION- C AMP: 
inventory levels. They also freed valuable warehouse a3 U 
space—saved tens of thousands of dollars a year. 
There’s probably a phase of your operation where sub- Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation: 233 Broadway N.Y. 7, N.Y. 


®BAG DESIGN- BAG CONSTRUCTION:-SPECIFICATIONS CONTROL. PACKAGING MACHINERY-PLANT SURVEY 
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Complete Pelleted Feed, 
Including Roughage, Made 
In New Missouri Plant 


By Thomas E. Letch 
Feedstuffs Staff 


One of the first feed plants de- 
signed and built to manufacture a 
complete pelleted feed, including 
roughage, was opened recently in 
Tarkio, Mo. The starting up of the 
Tarkio Pelleting Corp. mill in August 
represented the culmination of sev- 
eral years of planning by a group of 


PELLET COOLER—This ADM pellet 
cooler in the Tarkio plant has a ca- 
pacity of about 14 tons per hour. In 
this photo, pellets have been cooled in 
the 6-ft. square chamber and are 
dropping onto a conveyor and then 
moving to a scalper. 


cattle feeders interested in a plant to 
make a complete pelleted feed. 

After a lengthy negotiation period, 
the go-ahead was finally given when 
34 stockholders, all local landowners, 
raised enough money to build the 
type of mill which they believed the 
area needed. 

The $300,000 plant, which has a 
capacity of about 150 tons of mash 
feed and 50-80 tons of pelleted feed in 
an 8-hour day, manufactures a full 
line of feed, although the emphasis 
is on roughage-containing complete 
pelleted feed for ruminants. The 34 
owners of the mill will use a sizeable 
portion of the anticipated production 
of the plant. 


Direct to Consumers 


Located on a 13-acre site at the 
southeast corner of the Tarkio city 
limits, the mill is selling direct to 
consumers within a 50-mile radius. 
Tarkio, a town of about 2,200, is only 
a few miles from the Iowa-Nebraska- 
Kansas state lines and in the heart 
of a major grain and livestock pro- 
ducing area. 

The Tarkio Pelleting Corp. utilizes 
a base mix manufactured for it by 
the Swift & Co. plant in Des Moines. 
To this mix, which includes vitamins, 
minerals and other feed additives, the 
local plant adds grain, protein, rough- 
age and other major ingredients. 

Most of the ingredients and most 
of the finished feed are handled in 


Flow Diagram of New Tarkio 
(All Spouting 8-in. Diameter 


/ 2 3 ¢ 
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UNIQUE FEATURE—A unique feature of the plant, designed and built by 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.’s Equipment Division, is a separate hay and 
ear corn grinding building, shown in the foreground of this photo. Ear corn 
is stored in the corn crib in the left foreground. Hay bales are stacked on a 
concrete slab. An 80-ft. conveyor runs between the hay bales and the corn 
crib. Later a building will cover this area. At the far left is a warehouse 
building for storing sacked feed. Sacked pre-mixes are stored in the basement 


of the mill, under the office area. 


bulk. However, the plant is also able 
to sack off feed and can receive 
sacked ingredients. 

The mill was designed and built by 
the equipment division of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., and much of 


the equipment was made by ADM. A 


newly designed ADM pellet cooler is 
one of the special parts of the mill. 
Roughage Grinding 
The most unique feature of the mill 
is the roughage grinding operation. 
Located in its own building, to reduce 
explosion and fire danger, hence in- 


(Mo.) Pelleting Corp. Plant 


Uniess Otherwise Specified) 


surance rates, this facility can grind 
hay or ear corn interchangeably. 

Baled hay is stored on a concrete 
slab that extends from the roughage 
building. An 80-ft. drag conveyor 
running in a slight depression ad- 
jacent to this slab is loaded by a man 
tipping the bales onto it. Ear corn is 
stored in slat-type cribs at the end 
of the conveyor. Removing slats in 
the cribs results in the corn rolling 
onto the conveyor. Eventually, a corn 
and hay storage building will be 
erected over the conveyor. 

The workhorse in the roughage 
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building is a 200 h.p. 30-in. ADM 
hammermill. When hay is being han- 
died, the drag conveyor force feeds 
an ADM bale shredder equipped with 
a 25 h.p. motor and fan. From the 
shredder the chopped hay is blown in- 
to the hammermill where it is ground 
through a %-in. screen. The fine- 
ground hay is then blown into a col- 
lector from which it ‘drops into one 
of two ADM live-bottom bins. Each 
bin will hold 20 tons of fine-ground 
hay. Six 9-in. screws in a battery 
form the bottom of one bin, and four 
9-in. screws form the bottom of the 
second bin so that there can be no 
bridging. Push buttons on the control 
console activate the live-bottoms and 
discharge ground hay into a hopper 
scale. 

When ear corn is ground, the bale 
shredder is by-passed, the corn going 
directly into a Nickel ear corn crush- 
er-feeder and then into the hammer- 
mill. Ground ear corn is stored in the 
ingredient bins which are equipped 
with positive feed screw conveyors 
discharging into the hopper scale. 


Welded Ingredient Tanks 

Another interesting feature of this 
mill is that the welded ingredient 
tanks, with additional steel pieces 
welded in between the tanks, serve 
as the roof for the working area of 
the plant. The working area consists 
of a first floor, at dock height, and a 
basement. 

Pre-mixes and additives for the 
mixing operation are stored on pal- 
lets in a warehouse space in the base- 
ment below the office. These pallets 
are equipped with swivel casters. 
When the mill is producing a particu- 


LIVE-BOTTOM BIN—Shown here is 
one of the live-bottom bins in the 
new Tarkio mill. This bin handles 
ground hay, and assures a free flow. 
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HAY SHREDDER—Shown in the 


roughage grinding building are Rob- | 


ert F. Hessell (left), manager, and 


0. C. Swackhammer, vice president. | 


A hay bale is going into a bale shred- 
der before going to a hammermill. 


SACKING AREA—Feed is packed 
off in the warehouse area adjacent to 
the operating area of the mill. One 
or two operators can operate the 
packing equipment. Bags are loaded 
onto pallets at the end of the convey- 
or and moved by fork lift truck into 
the warehouse building. 


HAMMERMILL—Open for inspection 
is the 100 h.p., 20-in. ADM hammer- 
mill that grinds grain in the plant. A 
200 h.p. ADM hammermill is used in 
the roughage grinding operation. 


OPEN HOUSE—New Tarkio (Mo.) Pelleting Corp. plant was gaily decked 
out for a recent open house. This front view shows the grain tanks on the 
right and the ingredient and load-out bins on the left, the load-out bins over 
the driveway and a 50-ton scale. 


LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 


sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO... 


County Read B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


extends a helping hand 
POLLYPHOS 
to feed and 


mineral 
manufacturers 
the country 


over 


Butler Chemical Company produces a phosphatic feed 
supplement of the highest quality ... PoLLYPHOS . . . for the 
feed and mineral manufacturers across the nation. 

You can always rely on the uniform high quality of ... 
POLLYPHOS . . . its phosphorus content is 19% or above 
... With a minimum of 32% — maximum 35% calcium 
and no more than .19% fluorine. PoLLyPHos — defluori- 
nated phosphate can be delivered to you at a low cost in 
100-lb. multi-wall bags, or in bulk, — in truck or carload 
lots. For prices, phone, wire or write us or your nearest Mg 
Butler Sales Agent. 


Sales Division 
1230 Esperson Building © Houston 2, Texas 
Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse 
P.O. Box 605 © Galena Park, Texas 
Phone OR 2-7587 
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CONTROL CONSOLE—At the con- 
trol console in the new mill are 
George W. Knepper (left), president, 
and Robert F. Hessell, manager, of 
the Tarkio Pelleting Corp. The selec- 
tor switch on the front of the console 
is used for activating the ingredient 
bin feeders which discharge into the 
5,000-lb. hopper seale in the back- 
ground, 


lar kind of feed, the appropriate pal- 
lets are elevated by a fork-lift truck 
through a well in the first floor and 
rolled up to the floor dump over the 
mixer. As the pre-mixes are used up, 
the empty pallets are rolled to the 
bagging area where they are loaded 
with finished bagged feed and trans- 
ported by fork-lift truck to the main 
warehouse. 


How Mill Operates 

Here is the way the mill operates: 

RECEIVING—All ingredients are 
received by truck now. However, a 
railroad receiving dump will be added 
later. Trucks are dumped by a 
Strong-Scott truck hoist through a 
50-ton Fairbanks-Morse scale. In- 
gredients are moved by a 60-ton per 
hour self-cleaning drag-type conveyor 
made by Screw Conveyor Corp. into a 
1,500 bu. per hour receiving leg. After 
being elevatored, ingredients can go 
either to the grain storage tanks, to 
the working ingredient bins or to the 
grinding bins. 

There are four 11,000-bu. grain 


tanks, eight 30-ton working ingredi- 
ent tanks and two 20-ton grinding 
tanks. All are welded bins. Each of 
the grain tanks is equipped with 
Rolfes’ aeration and temperature con- 
trol devices. An 1l-way ADM electric 
distributor is used over the ingredient 
bins. All other distributors are manu- 
ally operated by remote control. 

GRINDING AND MIXING—Grain 
is moved from the grain tanks by 
screw conveyor unloaders discharging 
into the receiving leg. After it is ele- 
vated, it can either go to the grinding 
bins, or it can be loaded into a truck 
through a separate spout. Grain in 
the grinding bins is fed through a 
Jacobson power-driven percentage 
feeder into a 100 hp. ADM 20-in. 
hammermill. Blown to an overhead 
collector, the ground grain is then 
spouted into one of the ingredient 
bins over the mixer. 

With push-button control of screw 
feeders from each of the ingredient 
bins, the operator at the control con- 
sole discharges ingredients into a 
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tematically, not just 
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MANUFACTURING COMPA 
A Division of Daffin Corpora 


Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Feedmobiles, Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers s«ntrmsm 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabame-Birmingham-Montgomery * 


$. Dekote-Sioux Falls 


Knox lle 


M 


Arkonsas-North Little Rock * Georgio-Perry Idaho-Twin Falls + Illinois-Springfield + Indione-E fis 
Cedor Rapids * Kensas-North Kansas City * Kentucky-Shelbyville Michigan-Detroit-Grand Rapids * Minnesote-Rochester + Nebraska-Omaha New Yerk-Syracuse- 


Pennsylvania-Loncaster-Wexford 
* Texes-Dollas-Houston-San Antonio * Virginie-Richmond * Wisconsin-Oconomo: 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3273 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


PELLET MILL—This 100 hp. 
Sprout-Waldron pellet mill can pro- 
duce from 6-10 tons per hour, depend- 
ing upon the amount of roughage in- 
corporated into the feed. Some of the 
Tarkio Pelleting Corp. customers are 
feeding rations containing as high as 
70% roughage. 


5,000-lb. Fairbanks-Morse hopper 
scale. Pre-weighed pre-mixes are add- 
ed through a floor dump directly into 
the mixer. The operator dumps the 
hopper scale into a 2-ton Strong- 
Scott horizontal mixer. A 2-ton surge 
bin below the mixer takes the mixed 
feed before it is moved by conveyor 
into the mash leg. Air actuated gates 
on the hopper scale and mixer are 
operated from the control console. 
The mash leg spouts into two 20-ton 


| mash bins over the pellet mill, into a 
| bagging bin or into mash bins over 


the driveway. 


PELLETING—A 100 h.p. Sprout- 
Waldron pellet mill is fed from one 
of the overhead mash bins. Molasses 
is added at the pellet mill. It comes 
from a 10,000-gal. concrete tank lo- 
cated under the boiler room floor. 
Steam is supplied by a 40-h.p. Su- 
perior Scotch Marine boiler. 

Pellets are cooled in a newly de- 
signed ADM pellet cooler said to in- 
corporate advantages of both hori- 
zontal and vertical coolers. Hot pel- 
lets are spouted into a 6-ft. square 
cooling chamber. At the bottom of 
this chamber are nine perforated 
waffle bottom openings which give 
the chamber the equivalent of nine 
cooling columns. A 20 h.p. fan lo- 
cated at the top pulls air through the 
chamber, the air entering through the 
nine perforated openings. A special 
horizontal baffle at the top of the 
chamber assures that the air is pulled 
equally through all parts of the 
cooler. 

Pellets drop through the perforated 
waffle bottom openings in the cooler 
onto a conveyor the entire width of 
the chamber. This conveyor is in- 
clined so that there is an equal feed 
onto it from all nine openings in the 
cooler. 

The pellet cooler can cool and dry 
up to 14 tons per hour. It is vertical 

(Turn to NEW PLANT, page $1) 


Kinpstrom -Scumout Go. 
Representing Suppliers of Vitamins, 
Proteins end Minerals 


418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 - FEderal 8-0615 


DON’T Mix Without 


cK 
ECONOLASS 


(85% Feeding Cane 
Molasses Equivalent) 


From... 


CK Processing Company 
REDFIELD, IOWA 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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Despite the almost annual introduction 


of new coccidiostats... 
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niz and bifuran 
still come closest to what 


you and your customers 
look for in a coccidiostat 


for replacement birds! 


During the last few years — amid a 
lot of fanfare and promises — several 
new coccidiostats have been intro- 
duced to the feed industry. 


While some have started off well, 
they have failed to live up to their 
advance billing. Not one has solved 
the coccidiosis problem. 


Unfortunately, there is still no such 
thing as a perfect coccidiostat. We 
don’t have one .. . and neither does 
anyone else. 


But here’s a point worth noting: 
While many heralded coccidiostats 
have come and faded away, nfz and 
bifuran have continued in demand for 
replacement birds, In fact, use of these 
two products in replacement feeds is 
growing. 


No registration headaches — One 
reason behind the increasing demand 
for nfz and bifuran is the fact that 
you can use either of these coccidio- 
stats without registration problems. 
They are not new drugs and are 
cleared for use in combination with 
almost all commonly used additives. 


But a more basic reason is found in 
a recent survey in which feed manu- 
facturers were asked, “What do you 
look for primarily in evaluating a coc- 
cidiostat for replacement birds?’’ 
The survey shows nfz and bifuran 
come closest to providing the benefits 
wanted. 


Considered by far the most impor- 
tant feature of a coccidiostat for 


replacement birds is the building of 
“lifetime immunity” . . . followed by 
the “safety” of the drug. nfz and 
bifuran deliver both of these major 
benefits . . . plus many additional 
features that distinguish them from 
other coccidiostats. Following is the 
“complete nfz and bifuran protective 
package: 


Lifetime immunity to coccidiosis by 
housing time... that’s a “must” for re- 
placement birds, Both nfz and bifuran 
allow lasting immunity development, 
the natural way—by permitting a mild, 
controlled infection during the grow- 
ing period. 


Safe, nontoxic — Neither nfz nor 
bifuran has harmful effects on internal 
egg quality, shell texture, hatchability 
or fertility. Unlike most other com- 
monly used coccidiostats, nfz and 
bifuran can be safely fed to laying 
hens. Also, these two medications are 
nontoxic to livestock and pets. 


Control outbreaks — You can 
raise the nfz or bifuran intake to the 
coccidiosis treatment level...safely... 
without bringing in another drug. This 
is not possible with some coccidiostats. 


Antibacterial — In addition to aid- 
ing in the lifetime immunity process, 
nfz and bifuran knock out many sec- 
ondary infections that can sap vital- 
ity, cause nonproductive runts and 
culls. They give you more than just 
coccidiosis protection. 


Effective against pullorum — By 
increasing the nfz or difuran level to 
3 lbs. per ton of feed for 10 to 14 days, 
you can prevent mortality from pullo- 
rum. There’s no need to come in with 
other drugs. 


In the light of current registration 
headaches and confusion about coc- 
cidiostats, we wanted to remind you 
that perhaps nfz and bifuran can help 
solve problems for you. They are still 
doing the same effective job of con- 
trolling coccidiosis and allowing im- 
munity they’ve always done. 


For an njfz-bifuran reviewing. ses- 
sion, get in touch with your Hess & 
Clark representative. 


Effective against necro in pigs 
While you have nfz or bifuran in your mill, 
here's another use for the same medication. 
nfz (at a level of 10 Ibs. per ton of feed) and 
bifuran (at an 8-lb level) are effective, low- 
cost treatments for infectious necrotic enter- 
itis in pigs. Self-fed to the entire herd for 
5 to 7 days, these drugs prevent disease 
damage and allow the pigs to overcome the 
disease drag of necro. 


HESS & CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Division of Richordson-Merrell Inc. 


NEW LOOK, but stili the same 
dependable products — nfz and 
bifuran in their new 50-pound 
polyethylene-lined bags. 


HESS & ARK. ASHLAND 
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An Economic Analysis— 


Alternative Feeds for Broilers 


By W. R. Morrison and William L. Davis 
University of Arkansas 


The results of two recent studies 
at the Arkansas agricultural experi- 
ment station indicate that the broil- 
er industry of northwest Arkansas 
could lower production costs by re- 
placing corn in feed rations with 
milo. Feed grain represents approxi- 
mately 65% of the volume of a broil- 
er ration and is a large item of ex- 
pense in broiler production. 

Stephenson and Johnson reported 
on recent feeding trials conducted 
to compare corn and milo in Volume 
IX, No. 1 of Arkansas Farm Re- 
search. They found no statistically 
significant difference in chick growth 
or in efficiency of feed utilization 
when corn, milo or any combination 
thereof was used to supply the prin- 
cipal carbohydrate (Table 1). 

A study was made of the procure- 


TABLE 1. Feeding Value of Different 
Ratios of Corn and Milo 


Feed per 


Average 

Source of weight at gram of 
carbohydrate 28 days gain 
—— grams——- 
% corn, milo.. 431 1.99 
“ corn, ‘a milo.. 442 1.86 
“ corn, % milo.. 423 2.05 


TABLE 2. Relative Cost Advantage of 
Substituting Milo for Corn in 
Northwest Arkansas Broiler Rations 


Percentages of Cost Saving over 


corn-milo per cwt. 100% corn 
$2.17 18c 
$2.11 24¢ 
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ment policies for feed grain of 24 
northwest Arkansas feed manufac- 
turers. During the entire 78 weeks 
surveyed milo prices were less than 
corn prices. The difference in price 
varied from a low of only 1.3¢ to a 
high of 46.2¢ per hundredweight. 
There were 43 weeks in which the 
difference was 20¢ or more, and only 
8 weeks when the difference was 10¢ 
or less. 

Yet only 10 out of the 24 feed man- 
ufacturers reported they had substi- 
tuted milo for corn in their broiler 
rations during this period. These mills 
used an average of 69% corn and 
31% milo at a feed grain cost of 
$2.26 per hundredweight. If they had 


th 

Had the 14 mill operators who re- 
ported not substituting milo for corn 
used 100% milo, they could have de- 
creased their feed grain costs by 24¢ 
per hundredweight, or 10%. Table 2 
gives the relative cost advantage of 
substituting milo for corn. 

One explanation given for not sub- 
stituting milo for corn was the palat- 
ability differences in the two grains. 
That is, a drastic change from corn to 
milo or from milo to corn could cause 
broilers to go off their feed for a 
short time. 

If the price advantage hetween 
milo and corn changed frequently and 
rations were therefore also changed 
frequently, this could be a factor. 
The fact is, however, that milo had 
a price advantage over corn for the 
entire period studied. 

Another reason reported for not 
substituting milo for corn was the 
lack of pigmentation in milo-fed 
birds. This was pointed out by Ste- 
phenson and Johnson. While pigmen- 
tation seems to have nothing to do 


EDITOR’S NOTE: An economic 
analysis raade by Arkansas research- 
ers indicates that milo could be 
used to a greater extent in broiler 
rations. This is explained in the ac- 
companying article, which is from a 
report in Arkansas Farm Research, 
published by the University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville. 


with flavor, lack of pigmentation is 
considered an important factor by 
buyers of live broilers. 

However, consumer preference 
studies, such as that done at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and reported in 
Volume 37, page 17, of Poultry Sci- 
ence, have not revealed any consum- 
er preference in favor of darkly pig- 
mented birds. 

If buyers do demand darkly pig- 
mented broilers, pigmentation can be 
improved, according to the poultry 
nutritionists, by a change in the ra- 
tion such as using 5% corn gluten 
meal to replace soybean oil meal on 
an equal protein basis. 


exclusive Sprout-Waldron Self 
Wins Customers 


Just as the original Sprout-Waldron pneumatic 
Feed Piper Bulk Trucks changed our concept of feed 
handling and distribution, the exclusive and patented pneu- 
matic self loader gives a new dimension to efficient 
handling and customer service. Here are just 
a few of the jobs made possible with the 
Sprout-Waldron self loader. You can... 


unloading. 


@ Load feed 


The Sprout 


® Handle deliveries efficiently, with one man. 
@.Pick up feed from rail cars, nearby towns. 


@ Remove unused feed from a customer’s bin 
so that is can be replaced with a new for- 
mula or medicated feed for a sick flock. 


@ Start bulk deliveries without waiting for 
overhead bins to be installed or eliminate 
overhead bins in a bulk station entirely. 


® Pick up grains from customer and bring 
them back to your mill for processing. 


@ Remove feed from cars that 
be respotted or which may be 


have to 
in 


© Help a customer move his feed from old 
bins to a new poultry house. 


a breakdown of bulk 
loading 


clean up customer’s feed ‘ 


-Waldron self loader . . whether 


it be an integral part of your standard or 
Economy Feed Piper pneumatic bulk truck, 
mounted on a stake or van body unit, or 
put to use in any one of a dozen different 
ways, provides you with a portable material 
handling device which saves time, money, 
and backbreaking labor .. and helps you 
provide the type of service needed to win 


and hold customers. 


Exclusive Australasian Distributors: Jaybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Australia 
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October Poult Hatch 
Up 36% from 1959 


WASHINGTON — October’s com- 
mercial hatch of turkey poults of all 
breeds was 36% greater than for the 
same month a year ago. This report 
from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture is one of the latest indications 
of significant expansion in turkey pro- 
duction in the new year. 

USDA notes also that turkey eggs 
in incubators Nov. 1 indicate that the 
hatch of turkey poults of all breeds 
will be larger this November than 
last November. 

The hatch increase for all heavy 
breed turkeys, comparing October, 
1960, with October, 1959, was 34%. 
And for the light breed poult hatch 
the gain was 39%. 

This year’s January-through-Octo- 
ber hatch of poults of all breeds 
stands 1% ahead of last year’s same 
10 months. The end of October 
marked the first time since April that 


the cumulative hatch for 1960 ex- 
ceeded 1959's. 

The hatch of heavy white breed 
poults, which has been greater each 
month this year than last year, was 
20% higher in October, 1960, than in 
October, 1959—1,032,000 poults com- 
pared with 863,000. For the first 10 
months of this year the heavy white 
breed hatch was 15% ahead of the 
same period last year—21,148,000 
compared with 18,460,000. 

The October, 1960, hatch of other 
heavy breeds (mostly bronze) of 282,- 
000 poults was about 2% times the 
seasonally . ‘ht hatch of 114,000 in 
October, 1953. The hatch of 54,139,- 
000 other heavy breed poults, January 
through October, 1960, was up 5% 
from this period in 1959. 

USDA reports that the cumulative 
hatch of light breed poults, January 
through October, 1960, was down 
31% from a year earlier. The light 
breed hatch was lower this year than 
the year before in each month during 
the first seven months, but in the 
three months since, production has 
been on the plus side. 


Poultry Group Reports 
Random Sample Tests 


MODESTO, CAL.—The California 
Poultry Improvement Assn., in a pre- 
liminary final report, says that the 
hen-day production of the 11th test 
floor birds was slightly higher than 
that of the 10th test floor birds in 
recently completed Random Sample 
Tests. 

The 10th and 11th floor birds aver- 
aged 278 and 275 eggs, respectively. 
Cage production during the past year 
was 254 eggs, compared to 240 a 
year ago, but was four eggs less than 
that of the ninth test. 

Livability among the 11th test hens 
was excellent, according to the re- 
port. During the 18-month period fol- 
lowing one week of age, floor bird 
mortality was 7.2%, and that for cage 
birds, 9.5%. Egg size for the test just 
ended was a little larger than that 
of last year, but egg quality remained 
constant. 


The final report will indicate re- 


Loader Speeds Delivery... 
... Cuts Costs 


ADDITIONAL DATA AVAILABLE .. . 


Bulletin 203 will give you more of the 


facts. Write for your copy. Also, a note or © 


phone call will promptly bring a Sprout- rom 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. MUNCY, PENNA. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS PRODUCING AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF MILLING AND PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Waldron salaried representative to your door. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


PIPES FEEDS ANYWHERE— 
ECONOMICALLY 
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RST WINNER—The Honegger en- 
try of White Leghorns (random sam- 
ple from Mortensen Hatchery, Peta- 
luma, Cal.) which ranked first in the 
lith California Official Random Sam- 
ple Egg Production Test with an in- 
come over feed and chick cost of 
$4.96 per pullet at one week are 
shown above. These layers also 
ranked first in the three-year division 
with an average of $4.34. 


peatability estimates and least signifi- 
cant differences for most measure- 
ments. This statistical approach adds 
to the understanding of the various 
comparisons, for it is an accepted fact 
that differences between entries may 
be due to environmental effects as 
well as to genetics, say officials. The 
task is to separate the two influ- 
ences so that some estimate can be 
made of the inheritance factor. Sta- 
tistical analysis attempts to provide 
this estimate. 

The Random Sample Tests of the 
State of California are conducted by 
the Poultry Improvement Commis- 
sion, whose members are appointed 
by the Governor, plus three ex- 
officio members representing the state 
department of agriculture, the school 
of veterinary medicine of the Univer- 
sity of California and the department 
of poultry husbandry, University of 
California. 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


Grain and Jobbing Division 
St. Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 
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CLASS 
2100 
Portable 


Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 

machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical, It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 
duction machines. 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT — Ibs. 
Carry it anywhere. No installation; 
requires only an electrical outlet. 


POWERFUL — Exclusive top 
and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor 
with thumb control button. 


@ VERSATILE —Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


Union Special MACHINE COMPANY 


Originator of Filled Bag Closing Machines 


413 North Franklin Street Chicage 10, Iilinois 


Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 


RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 
Ralph Eickhof Phone ATlantic 1-1455 Crookston, Minn. 


SELLIN’ SAM By Jim Zilverberg 
CO, 
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“Oh, yes, Mr. Dunham's expecting you—he's out." 


Report Success with ‘Simplified’ Diets 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — “Sim- 
plified vegetable protein diets have 
been as good as more complex com- 
mercial-type rations in hen nutrition 
studies at Michigan State Univer- 
sity,” a report from the university 
States. 

“For the past two years, we have 
successfully used a hen feed made 
only of corn, soybean oil meal, vita- 
mins and minerals,” said Jerome 
Yates, research assistant in the poul- 
try science department. “This ration 
left out the more expensive animal 
proteins commonly used. 

“Egg production and feed use by 
the hens on the simplified ration were 
as good as and sometimes better than 
conventional rations. And fertility 
and hatchability of the eggs produced 
were also equal to that of the com- 
mon diets.” 


The poultry researchers said they 
are also adding different levels of 
antibiotics to both the conventional 
and simplified corn-soybean rations, 
and are adding various combinations 
of amino acids to low protein levels of 
the simplified ration. They are look- 
ing for “ways to develop more effec- 
tive rations at lower cost.” 

In another hen nutrition study, the 
MSU poultry scientists have added 
various amounts of calcium to hen 
feed in an effort to increase thickness 
and quality of the egg shell. Stronger 
shells mean fewer cracked and brok- 
en eggs. So far, they have found that 
feeding more than the usual amount 
of calcium does produce a slight in- 
crease in shell thickness. 

Hens used in these studies have 
been hybrid egg-type birds produced 
commercially, Mr. Yates points out. 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 
Houston, Texas 


Send us samples and carlot quotations on Mayo’'s 
Snow-Flake Oyster Shell. 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
First Class Permit No. 698, Houston, Texas 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 
P. O. Box 784 
Houston 1, Texas 


HERE IS WHY— 


shell per bag. 


USE BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
AT LEFT—NO OBLIGATION 


@ Has greater eye appeal— 
both package and content. 

@ Is graded for most desirable 
sizes. 

@ No waste—thus more usable 


@ Service you will appreciate. 


AYO'S 


NEW-IMPRO 


PURE REEF 
OYSTER SHELL 
100% 
TRIPLE SCREENED: KILN DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA SIZE 
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When a hog raiser has a scours problem... 


WHAT YOU 
RECOMMEND? 


Read how these men stopped the hog scours problem with nf-180 


“ nf-180 is the product...” 


Roy Harrold, Beach City, Ohio, 
maintains 160 sows in his specially 
designed farrowing barn. At one time 
he had a tough scouring problem. 


“My pigs started scouring at 
about 2 to 3 weeks . ... and then 
others began to get the problem 
younger and younger. It even went 
right down through the sows, and 
one sow gave it to another.” 


How Roy Harrold 

stopped his problem 
“T got to talking with our feed man 
about the idea of protecting the 
pigs by treating the sows, and he 
said he’d see what Hess & Clark 
had on the idea. Hess & Clark sug- 
gested nf-180 . . . so he brought 
some down and we tried it. As far 
as I’m concerned, treating the sow 
with nf-180 is the way to prevent 
baby pig scours. It stopped my pigs 
from scouring completely.” 

The advice of his feed dealer and 
nf-180 helped Roy Harrold solve his 
scours problems. By following a pol- 
icy of “first help the customer... 
then he’ll help you,” Mr. Harrold’s 
feed dealer earned a steady custom- 
er and a friend. 


HESS & CLARK Division of Vick Chemical Company ASHLAND, OHIO 


“We've never found anything like nf-180” 


Harl Thompson, Sesser, 
is another hog raiser who has had 
remarkable success preventing baby 
pig scours by treating the sow with 
nf-180. Before using nf-180 Mr. 
Thompson’s problem was so serious 
that, “... if we saved 7 out of 11 or 
12 pigs farrowed, we were fortunate.” 


How Harl Thompson 

stopped his problem 
*‘We took pigs to a state laboratory. 
They ran cultures on the bacteria 
in the pigs and the tests showed 
that nf-180 was the product to use. 
We feed nf-180 a week before and 
two weeks after farrowing. Out of 
seven litters we first put on nf-180, 
we lost only one pig. 


“We have never found anything 
like nf-180. This is the simplest 
program you can possibly devise. 
There is nothing we have found 
that will do the job as well asnf-180.” 


When a hog raiser comes to you 
with a scours problem, tell him 
about the success Harl Thompson 
had with nf-180, Explain the nf-180 
feeding plan. He’ll be satisfied with 
the program and satisfied with your 


service. NT-6-6 


“nf-180 worked for us” 


Wilbur Siebrase, Waveland, 
Ind., tells of his success with nf-180 
in stopping his scours problem. 
“Everything was going fine with my 
hogs until August, 1957, when the 
roof fell in. First a group of boars 
started scouring ... then a group of 
gilts... then two sows in the far- 
rowing barn. When the sows started 
scouring, their baby pigs also began 
scouring. Out of 78 litters, we lost 
over 200 pigs.” 


How Wilbur Siebrase 
stopped his problem 

“We were told about nf-180 by our 
feed dealer. We tested it by feeding 
nf-180 to the sows before and after 
farrowing. We produced 188 live 
pigs out of 202. For the first time in 
months there was no sign of scour- 
ing. nf-180 worked well for us. In 
fact, it was the difference between 
our staying in the hog business or 
having to sell out.” 

Learn more about how you can get new customers and 
sell more feed with the help of nf-180. It's simple. Just 
add nf-180 te provide 150 grams furazolidone per ton 
in your regular sow ration. Feed it one week before 


and two weeks after farrowing. For complete informa- 
tion and research data on the nf-180 program write to 


beand of 


furazolidone 
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Conditions Change 


About 45 feed dealers showed up 
for the dinner meeting at the White 
Swan Dining Room. It was a special 
meeting sponsored by the Douglas 
District Feed Club. It had been ad- 
vertised by Fresident Gil Henderson 
as a meeting to discuss “modern mer- 
chandising methods” with Joe Brooks 
in charge of the discussion. 

“I hope this isn’t another one of 
those general pep meetings,” one deal- 
er muttered to another while eating 
pumpkin pie. “One of those ‘go home 
and work harder deals.’ The idea is 
all right, but they never tell you 
what to work harder at.” 

“Well,” said the other dealer, “I 
like to eat. If the meetin’ ain't no 
good, at least I had a meal out. And 
I like a change from the old lady’s 
cookin’ now and then.” 

The other dealer laughed. 
that’s one way to look at it.” 

At this point Mr. Henderson rose 
to his feet. He was a tall, spare fel- 
low with greying hair and sharp grey 
eyes. “Men,” he said, “all of us know 
we are living in a merchandising era 
that has seen many changes. To make 
a profit, the dealer and the custom 
mill owner needs to know what's 
going on. He also needs to know what 
he can do to keep down his costs, 
boost his sales and profit. I hope this 
meeting helps all of us in this regard. 
Joe Brooks is chairman of the mer- 
chandising discussion. Joe, take over.” 


“Well, 


The big, brown haired dealer got 


to his feet and smiled. “Fellows, this 
isn’t a calamity meeting. Sure, we’ve 
got problems, all of us, but I hope 
that tonight we'll bring out enough 
new ideas to stimulate thinking to 
the point where all of us will go 
home with new ideas to mull over. 
Right now I am going to ask for vol- 
unteers to tell us what they have 
done to boost their sales volume, cut 
costs or extend profitable service.’ 

A short, red faced dealer from over 
Cedarville way, Rodney Baird, got up. 
“You mean, Joe, you are asking us 
feed men to lay bare the new ideas 
we have and let others share in what 
we know?” 

Joe nodded. “Yes, we’re expectin’ 
something like that.” 

Mr. Baird grunted. “I'll be damned 
if I'm gonna give my ideas away.” 
And he sat down. “Let someone else 
be a sucker.” 

There was an embarrassed silence, 
and then Joe spoke up. “Well, men, it 
looks like I've got to start out with 
my own experience. I don’t like to be 
first, but here goes.” 

Joe then went on to tell the dealers 
how he had instituted a barn spray 
service the last two years. This serv- 
ice proved profitable, he said, and 


through contacts with new farmers 


on barn spray deals, he also landed 
some new dairy feed accounts. Then 
he expanded the spray service to a 
summer weed spray service with a 
high school teacher in charge. This 
worked out profitably. The past sum- 
mer, he said, he added tree spraying 
to his service, and found lots of $1-$5 


takers, depending on the size of the 
tree. 

“These additional services which 
were needed in my area, helped me 
increase sales of farm chemicals and 
won some new feed customers,” Joe 
said. “I’m looking for more ideas like 
this.” 

Jim Peterson, a dealer from Beech- 
er, got up. “I helped 35 independent 
egg producers in my area set up an 
egg marketing plan. I handle and sell 
all supplies and feed, although they 
can buy elsewhere if they wish. I 
went around with one big egg pro- 
ducer and we lined up hotels, restau- 
rants and other places for markets 
for quality eggs. Of course, we 
have to sell single cases and also 
split cases sometimes. But we are 
breaking in. Just the other day we 
were contacted by a big chain buyer. 
We have a chance of hooking up with 
him so that he’ll take all our weekly 
output. These egg producers are 
happy; they see what can be done and 
my business is increasing.” 

There was a murmur of interest as 
Mr. Peterson sat down. “Wonderful,” 
Joe said. “Anybody else?” 

Uses Own Feed 

A tall, thin custom mill man got up. 
“I'm raisin’ broilers,” he said. “I got 
two men in my mill. Now I use lots 
of the feed I produce, and can get 
100% work production out of the two 
men by shifting them from mill to 
broiler care, etc. No idle time any 
longer.” 

“That's what I’m doing,” said 
Oscar Andrae from the western edge 


A Size and Set-Up 
to Fit Any Need 


Available in packaged set-ups in ca- 
using 


pacities from 80 to 500 hogs, 
either rectangular or round feeders. Cus- 
tom installations available for any ca- 


pacities to meet your customers’ require- 


ments. Bulk tanks hold from 4 to 11 tons 


Automatic, dependable operation. Feed 
flows into hopper (A) from bulk tank 


and is carried into feeder by auger (B). 


Holes in tube allow feed to drop into 
feeder. When feeder is filled, switch (C) 
stops motor. When more feed is needed, 


switch starts auger running again. 


INCREASE YOUR SALES AND PROFITS 


NEw AUTOMATIC 


BROWER'S new Automatic Feeding Sys- 
tem offers your customers the most efficient 
method yet devised to get faster, more 
profitable gains with a minimum of time 
and labor! Once the bulk tank is filled, the 
Brower Auger takes over all the work — a 
sales natural for you! 
You also make more profit through bigger 
volume sales to your bulk customers; lower 
your overhead costs; provide more efficient 
customer service; have more time to develop 
new business. 
Brower's Automatic Feeder never forgets 
. never neglects . . . keeps each feed hole 
filled 24 hours o day without supervision. 
Completely automatic — no time switch . 
no manual on-off switch. Timid pigs get 
their chance at a full trough . al 
eat more . . . make faster, more > profitable 
gains. Easy and economical to install . 
designed and engineered to last for years. 
a Lot Automation using the BROWER 
System is the key to extra profits for both 
the feed dealer and the hog raiser! 


Every feed dealer 
should have this 
booklet. Gives plans, 
drawings and complete speci- 
fications for automatic hog feed- 

ing systems. Send today . . no obligation. 


BROWER Mig. Co. 633 N. 3rd., Quincy, Ill 


Please send FREE AUTOMATIC HOG FEEDER BOOKLET 


Name. 


Street 


Town 


of the county. “I’ve added a lumber 
and building supply department. I've 
got two men, too. The feed mill and 
lumber yard keep them busy. When 
I had just the feed mill I couldn’t 
keep two men. One man sometimes 
wasn’t busy all day. I like this better 
and I’m makin’ more money.” 

A tall, slow moving man, smoking a 
cigar got up. “I’m Mike Hoeft from 
the eastern end of the county. I’ve 
gone after the big feeder business, in 
addition to serving the small feeder,” 
he said. “If a big feeder will take 20 
tons of feed from me at a time, I'll 
sell him ingredients at cost, I’ll grind, 
mix, pellet and haul the feed to him 
for $11 a ton. That’s cheaper than he 
can perform a similar service for 
himself on his farm. He can’t get as 
low prices on ingredients as I can 
and he doesn’t want to invest in pel- 
leting machinery. I’m well satisfied at 
the number of large feeders I’m get- 
ting this way. I never could touch 
their business before.” 

Business Sidelines Pay Off 

The discussion went on and on. One 
dealer said he raised beef cattle as a 
sideline, and used the project as a 
demonstration, too. Another raised 
hogs. The establishment of a large 
farm supply store next to the feed 
mill and stocking it with numerous 
farm hardware and other items, gave 
one dealer a sizable boost in volume. 
A liquid fertilizer plant added volume 
and profit for another dealer. So did 
a dry fertilizer bulk plant for another. 
A dealer who added farm machinery 
said the extra volume helped him im- 
mensely. 

One feed man who had a stationary 
mill, bought a mobile mill to increase 
the territory he served. He said he 
profited considerably. The manager of 
a cooperative mill said that he and 
four other cooperatives hired a full 
time outside salesman, with the man 
putting in one day a week selling for 
each mill. The experiment was work- 
ing out well, he stated. 

At one point in the discussion, Joe 
asked, “Many of you have added re- 
lated and other services and lines, in 
how many instances have such serv- 
ices exceeded your annual volume of 
feed business?” 

There were none. In fact, most of 
the men with new projects said that 
feed volume still acounted for 65-90% 
of sales. “But that extra 15% of vol- 
ume I get from my related line, man, 
how-that helps,” said one dealer. “It’s 
the difference between a small profit 
and a better one.” 


USDA Reports Sheep, 
Lambs on Feed 


WASHINGTON—Sheep and lambs 
on feed for market in seven major 
feeding states totaled 2,400,000 head 
on Nov. 1, 1960, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture announced. 


Of the total number on feed, 2,111,- 
000 head, or 88%, were placed on feed 
during September and October. The 
remaining 12% were placed on feed 
before Sept. 1. 

A breakdown of sheep and lambs on 
feed Nov. 1 in the seven states fol- 
lows: Under 60 Ib., 127,000 head or 
5% of the total number on feed; 60- 
79 lb., 1,317,000 head or 55%; 80-99 
Ib., 861,000 head or 36% and over 
100 Ib., 95,000 head or 4%. 


TABLE 1. Sheep and Lambs on Feed, 
Selected States, Nov. 1, 1960 
Placed on feed 
During 
Before September Total 
State Sept. | & October on feed 
1,000 h 
77 453 530 
S. Dakota 33 177 210 
Nebraska ..... 46 404 450 
Kansas ....... 16 204 220 
14 136 150 
Colorado ..... 21 499 520 
California .... 82 238 320 
Total 7 states 289 2,111 2,400 
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What Have These Got 
That Other 


Coccidiosis Program Has? 


CocciVac. plus Give You... 
PLANNED EXPOSURE AND CONTROL 


for early, lasting immunity. This gives the best coxy protection and elimi- 
nates coxy as a factor in later stress conditions. 


HEALTHIER, STRONGER CHICKS 


that utilize feed efficiently—grow well—perform well in the laying house. 


LASTING PROTECTION 


from Coccidiosis in the laying house. Immunity, once developed, continues 
through the useful life of the laying bird. 


Lasting Immunity to 
Coccidiosis requires 
exposure and control! 


The “PROTECTION TEAM” of Cocci- 
Vac and a recommended coccidiostat, 
such as TRITHIADOL, assures both! 

CoccrVac, a coccidiosis vaccine, provides 
a measured exposure through vaccination ~ 

. .. TRITHIADOL, the superior, time-tested 
coccidiostat by Sterwin, protects while 
immunity is developing. 


e ’ *While some growers use other coccidio- 
stats with CoccrVac, TRITHIADOL is 
(me. recommended because of its proved effi- 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. ciency with the CoccrVac program. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


CocciVac is the registered trademark of Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, inc. 
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your PLUS ror PROFIT 


in, all im mins and minera 
Xanthopylis for better pigmentation and 
Unidentified factor(s) for growth promotion. 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 


PASTURE THE BAG 


EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
aD PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 
DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Const 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


P. ©. Box 53 Phone: LA 23391 


EXTERIOR PLANT VIEW—An exterior view of the new $85,000 feed mill 
constructed by the Sibley (Ill.) Complete Feed Service. Tanks in foreground 
contain four registered feeds made by the firm. Feed is weighed and loaded 


| »* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 


QUALITY CONTROL /PRODUCT PRESTIGE 


Depend on the MODERN Feed Laboratory 


Highly important to the successful feed manufacturing 
company today are quality control and product prestige. 
Here, the up-to-date feed laboratory is essential. Ingredient 
costs are controlled, quality is maintained. 
And the modern feed laboratory makes possible product 
development and improvement through research . . . 
marks you as a progressive firm. 
Laboratory Construction Company is the leading 
manufacturer of Kjeldahl apparatus for protein determination. 
Labconco also manufactures related apparatus 


and furniture to equip your modern feed laboratory. 


Above: Labconco Kjeldah! protein ap- 
paratus in the new E. M. Peet Mfg. Co. 


laboratory 


—— Crude Fiber Condenser (left) 
and The Goldfisch Fat Extractor in the 
E. M. Peet Laboratory. 


When your feed laboratory needs modernizing or if your plant 
doesn't have a laboratory investigate today. Write Laboratory 
Construction Company giving a brief description of your 
operations and the daily demands on your laboratory. Labconco will 
give you quotations on apparatus, equipment and 
laboratory furniture. A complete service of planning through 
manufacturing is offered. Write today! 


LABORATORY CONSTRUCTION CO. 


8811 Prospect Kansas City 32, Mo. 


on an inside drive. 


New Feed Mill Serves 


Farm Tenants, Other Customers 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


A new $85,000 feed mill serving 35 
livestock lease farmers of the Sibley 
Farm Service Corp., Sibley, Ill., as 
well as other feed customers, was 
recently opened for business. The mill 
is known as the Sibley Complete Feed 
Service. Manager of the mill is Cully 
Slocum who also owns a custom mill 
at Mahomet, Ill. 

The Sibley Farm Service Corp. is 
owned by heirs of the original Hiram 
Sibley estate. There are 13,500 acres 
in the big estate. Figures for 1958 
show that tenants raised 15,000 hogs 
and 1,500 cattle. Livestock figures 
for 1959 and 1960 are approximately 
the same, advises Mr. Slocum. Much 
of the mill-produced feed is sold to 
tenants. 

On the premises near the new feed 
mill are two long wooden corn cribs 
built in 1910 with a capacity of 130,- 
000 bu. These are said to be the larg- 
est wooden corn cribs in the world. 
Tenant-raised corn is stored in these 
cribs at no cost to the tenants—some 
is shelled for use in feed or elevator 
operations. 

The feed firm, a Master Mix deal- 
er, is presently erecting a 5,500 bu. 
Butler bin for corn storage of non- 
tenant grain in a grain bank plan, 
says Mr. Slocum. This bin, including 
aeration equipment, has a hopper bot- 
tom and augers direct into the mill. 


Two Drive Entrances 


Equipment for the mill was fur- 
nished by the Albright Equipment 
Co., Mattoon, Ill., which designed the 


plant. There are two drive entrances 
at the mill, one at each side of the 
75 x 34 ft. structure. The west end 
drive has a double lane. One lane is 
for custom mix loadout and the other 
for weighing and loading out the 
firm’s four registered hog feeds. These 
feeds are manufactured in volume 
and stored in four Columbian metal 


CUSTOMER DEMONSTRATION — 
Manager Cully Slocum shows custo- 
mer and young son how bulk feeds 
are weighed at Sibley Complete Feed 
Service mill. 


DOUBLE LANE DRIVE—Set of doors in foreground opens onto double lane 
drive that handles traffic coming and going at the Sibley Complete Feed 
Service mill, Customer flow and bulk truck loading of registered feeds move 
through left hand drive with 14-ft. high door; right hand drive (12-ft. door) 
handles customer loadout of custom mix. 
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FEED MOVEMENT—Auger in foreground moves registered feed from stor- 
age tanks in background to Winslow scale for weighing and loadout. 


tanks, each holding 14% tons. The 
storage setup has both top and bot- 
tom augers. 

When a farmer comes in for feeds, 
or when the firm’s 6-ton Pamco truck 
is to be loaded for delivery, the truck 
can be weighed on the 20-ton 34-ft. 
Winslow scale in this section of the 
drive. Then the auger is lowered and 
the scale set for the amount of feed 
needed, etc. The customer receives 
a stamped weight ticket of the 
amount of feed in the truck. 

In this double lane drive, the feed 
firm can load out both ground and 
bulk feeds, side by side, at the same 
time. Grist to be ground comes in at 
a drive on the other side of the mill. 

“We like this arrangement quite 
well,” reports Mr. Slocum. “Our en- 
tire mill floor is open. Thus we can 


observe mixing and loading opera- 
tions very easily—no need to go out- 
doors to weigh bulk feed—it can be 
done from the inside.” 

The mill is equipped with a Grid- 
ley hoist, two Kelly Duplex mixers, 
one a 3-ton and the other a 2-ton; a 
60-25 hp. Bryant hammermill, a 
Peerless roller mill for cracking corn 
and crimping oats, two 1,500-bu. Uni- 
versal elevators and a 10-ton Win- 
slow scale for weighing custom grind- 
ing. 

The feed mill has 14-ft. high over- 
head doors for the registered feed 
loadout section, and 12-ft. doors on 
the custom mix loadout and the grist 
receiving drive. All doors have Ray- 
nor control. 

There are two Campbell grain dri- 

(Turn to FEED MILL, page 76) 


MIXING DEPARTMENT—Pictured here is the mixing department at Sibley 
(1ll.) Complete Feed Service mill. In background at right is auger used for 
leadout of registered feeds. Double lane loadout drive runs just adjacent to 
far side of mixing bin. 


STORAGE TANKS—These tanks are used to store concentrates at the Sibley 
(Hil.) Complete Feed Service mill. The firm permits at §4 discount per ton on 
bulk concentrate or complete feeds. 
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WHAT YOU BUY IN A 
ROLLER MILL! 


* LIFETIME 
CONSTRUCTION 


* ACCURATE SINGLE- 
WHEEL CONTROL 


* PERFECTLY 
PROCESSED FEED 


W-W Roller Mills are years ahead of others, be- 
cause they are built to last a lifetime, have 
simple—but accurate—operation, and process 


every kernel exactly the way you want it—either 
PRICES AND SIZES TO FIT YOUR NEEDS crimped, cracked, or crumbled with a mini- 
Model Roll Size H.P. Price Only* mum of flour. Heavy cast-iron frame-work 
won't rust out. Chilled white iron rolls, hard- 
706-S 10% 6” 1 $189.50 ened throughout, don't chip or peel, yet can 
712-S 10”x12” 3 450.00 be regrooved many times (roller exchange 
Rew regrooving service available). A single con- 
718S 10”x18 7¥e 580.00 trol wheel handles all adjustments—can 
824-S 10”’x24” 10 773.00 be set even when operating. Pro- 
830-S 10x30” 15 1,080.00 duces highest capacity of per- 
“¢e8 fectly processed feed per 
836-S 10x36” 20 1,440.00 horsepower of any in the 
*Prices fob Wichita. Attractive time- field. Adaptable aS ony 
payment plan available. power, including PTO! 
Write for literature and 


infor 


NOW AVAILABLE WITH EAR CORN 
CRUSHER ATTACHMENT 


led 


"9 


after trying the others- : 


the Genetically Designed 
COMPLETE Layer 


“T have been a commercial egg producer thirteen 
years (7,000 bird capacity) and have had experi- 
ence with several leading (nationally known) lay- 
ers. This year I have TRUE-LINES. They came 
into production at around six months ., . peaked 
Have you tried expensive layers be- 2 92%... and now after six months of lay are 
cause of their high random sample laying around 70%. Their egg size and egg quality 
records . . . only to find costly, profit- is good. Mortality has been yery low. They_pro- 
cutting.weaknesses? Colonial rejects duce a dozen eggs on less feed than any chickens 
breeding systems offering no more |'ve had. I recommend TRUE-LINES to anyone 
than high egg numbers. In 1960 alone who wants profit.”—Mrs. Mable Phillips, Ga. 


»+.the BEST TRUE-LINES layers 

COMPLETE layers . . . strong in M P 

every profit trait...emerged from ove v PROTECTION 

660 combinations of layer lines in 2, . 

3 and 4-way crosses. Blue-printed by We tng days instead of the 

Colonial geneticists; then proved ‘O™@tY 300. Greater roughness in proving 

under actual farm conditions on *ength and weakness makes TRUE-LINES 

Colonial evaluation farms scattered 54/er all-around. Write for address of ‘TRUE- 

across the U. S. LINES ASSOCIATE HATCHERY nearest you 
... and sayings up to $150 per 1,000 pullets. 

Investigate TRUE-LINES 
Write for address of TRUE- 


specification 


LINES ASSOCIATE HATCHERY 
designed nearest you...and savings up 
for the egg to $150 per 1,000 pullets. 
industry COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, INC, 
General Offices 
Pleasant Hill, Missourl 
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Turkey Federation 
Convention Planned 
Jan. 4-6 in Chicago 


CHICAGO—It’s “Back-to-Chicago” 
for the 23rd National Turkey Conven- 
tion, according to announcement from 
the National Turkey Federation. The 
convention will be held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel where all activities with 
the exception of a ladies’ luncheon 
will be held. 

The Turkey Industry Exposition is 
expected to be a center of interest 
to convention visitors. Manufacturers 
and distributors of all types of equip- 
ment, supplies and services required 
by the turkey industry will display 
their wares. In addition, the nation’s 
leading breeders, hatcherymen and 
egg producers will have their ex- 
hibits. 

More than 150 exhibitors had been 


allotted space by mid-November with 
very little remaining. 

After two days of business meet- 
ings the general convention will offi- 
cially open with the kickoff luncheon 
in the Boulevard Room of the Conrad 
Hilton Jan. 4. 

Jan. 4 will feature the officers’ re- 
ception and open house program. A 
buffet dinner will be followed by en- 
tertainment and dancing, all through 
the courtesy of the National Turkey 
Federation. 

Jan. 5 is the big day for the ladies. 
The major activity will be the ladies 
luncheon and fashion show at Mar- 
shall Field & Co. While around 800 
can be accommodated at this lunch- 
eon, it is anticipated it will be a sell- 
out. 

Climaxing the convention Jan. 6 
will be the annual banquet in the 
Grand Ballroom at the Conrad Hil- 
ton. Following the banquet will be 
another full evening of entertainment 
and dancing. 


Special programs with workshops, 
conferences and clinics of many types 
will be conducted throughout the 
convention. Some of these are sched- 


uled as follows: “Research Clinic,” 
Jan. 4; “Merchandising Clinic,” Jan. 
5; “Breeder Flock Workshop,” Jan. 
6 and 7, and “Turkey Disease Clinic,” 
Jan. 6. 

A special feature of the program 
will be the “Breeder Workshop” be- 
ginning Jan. 6 and continuing Jan. 7. 
The Jan. 6 program at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel will be open to every- 
one, but the Jan. 7 session will be 
strictly limited to 40 pre-registered 
persons, who will participate. 

While special arrangements have 
been made at the Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel for a sufficient number of rooms 
to accommodate everyone and special 
low rates have been obtained, those 
planning to attend the convention 
should send their room reservations 
directly to the hotel, according to the 
National Turkey Federation. 


Set Dates for Animal 
Health Institute 


DES MOINES—The 2ist annual 
meeting of the Animal Health Insti- 
tute will be held April 24-26, 1961, 
in Washington, D.C., Dr. Guy A. 
Railsback, institute president, an- 
nounced. 

Dr. Railsback said the program will 
feature discussions by animal health 
authorities in government, industry 
and education and will be highlighted 
by the institute’s fifth Distinguished 
Service Research Award. The award 
is presented to a scientist in the field 
of animal health and nutrition who 
has distinguished himself in this area 
of service within the current five- 
year period. 

The Mayflower Hotel will be head- 
quarters for the three-day meeting, 
which also will include a number of 
entertaining social events. 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
WITH MINIMUM 
MANPOWER 


Let KELLY ouPLEY show you 
how a complete planning and 
machinery service can mean 


extra profits for you! 


Today, more than ever before, the only real 
guarantee of profitable feed mili or elevator 
operation lies in a combination of good plan- 


ning and good machinery. 


Backed by a full line of dependable machines 
and by the experience gained from over 75 
years in the mill and elevator field, Kelly Duplex 
engineers are well qualified to offer you a com- 
plete planning and machinery service. They will 
be glad to prepare for you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a mill layout and a machinery plan based on 
your particular needs—and to show you how 
this type of coordination means more money for 


you all the way along the line. 


Whether you're thinking about a complete 
or a revamp- 
ing of your present space—it will pay you to 
check Kelly Duplex first. There’s no obligation. 
Just check and mail the card today for com- 


new mill .. . a new addition . .. 


plete information. 


Here is a list of the machines used 

in the above mill. They are keyed 

to the drawing by number. 

1. Kelly Duplex Truck Hoist 

2. a Duplex Truck Scale with 
Type Recording Beam 

3. Kelly Duplex K-20 Hammermill 
with direct connected 100 HP 


4. Kelly Duplex 20” Double 
Chain Dr: 


ag 
5. Kelly Duplex Corn Sheller 
vari-speed 
7. Kelly Duplex A Hi Steel 
Bucket Elevator 
8. Two Kelly Duplex Dust Collectors 


10. Two Kelly Duplex No. 3 Ver- 
tical Feed Mixers 
11. Guplex Twin Molasses 


ixer 
12. Kelly Duplex Molasses Pump 
13. Kelly Duplex Molasses Heater 
14. Kelly Duplex Molasses Tank 

15. Keliy Duplex Screw Elevator 


MILL AND ELEV VATOR drag con- 9. No. 4 with flexible spouting 
MACHINERY 
x Duplex ; Vertical Feed Mixer Pitless Cor Shetler 
= the Mill & Mfg. Co. Hammermills (Combined Shelier-Cleaner 
FIRST CLASS Springfield, Ohio (Twin Motesses Mixer 
Permit No, 72 chain Drag Corn Scalper 
Yes, I'm interested in your free 
Pit Com Cutter and Grader 
sight. Without obligation, please Vertical Screw Elevator [_] Electric Bag Cleaner 
infor: Portable Screw Elevator Forced Air Carloader 
= COinfermation on free mill Com Crusher-Regulator Grain Feeder 
BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE — . planning and layout service. [) Com Sheller with Blowers [_) Grain Blower 
No postage necessary if mailed in the United States C Bagster Goon Shelter Complete Line 
—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— — = 
TITLE... 
5 
The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company = SC 5 FIRM. PHONE 
Springfield, — 3 city STATE 
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She won't know the difference but you will! 
when you replace high-cost skim milk with Borden's low-cost new Hi-Fat MRB° 


New Hi-Fat MRB, a development of Borden’s Nutrition Research 
Laboratory and Test Farm at Elgin, Illinois, now gives you more 
mixing flexibility than ever before in the preparation of economical 
calf milk replacers, calf starters and other specialty feeds that call 
for high fat content. 


In addition to its palatable and highly-digestible whey solubles 
and soy flakes, the New MRB formula contains choice white grease 
to bring the fat level up to 15%. By having your extra source of 
animal fats evenly dispersed in a product that flows freely and 
mixes easily you can actually cut down on mixing time as well as 
your product inventory. 


Borden's Hi-Fat MRB — as well as the regular MRB formula — 
are the only Milk Replacer Bases available to the industry. They 
are both higher than dry skim milk or buttermilk in protein, gross 


Replace high-cost milk nutrients in all your specialty feeds with low-cost MRB and Hi-Fat MRB— Calf Milk Replacers - Calf and Pig Starters - Dog and Cat Foods - Mink and Fish Feeds 


energy values and vitamins. Yet, in spite of their nutritional supe- 
riority, Hi-Fat MRB and MRB are significantly lower in price than 
other milk nutrient sources. 


Both MRB formulas are free-flowing, easily mixed and readily 
suspended when your calf milk replacers are reconstituted with 
water. Mix after mix, you'll find the MRB formulas consistently 
superior products that will fit all your formulation requirements 
for high-quality milk nutrients at a low cost. 


— orden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue +» New York 17, N.Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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Missouri Producers Told Lambs Gain 
Faster on Creep Ration They Like 


COLUMBIA, MO. — Producers at- 
tending the University of Missouri 
Sheep Day were told that suckling 
lambs ate more and gained faster 
when given a creep ration they espe- 
cially liked. 

Researchers also told of studies 
showing that the time when lambs 
are fed affects the gains registered 
and that feeding of high energy ra- 
tions resulted in faster, more efficient 
gains. 

In addition to research reports on 
feeding, breeding and management, 
the visiting livestock producers saw 
animals being used in current test 
work at the university . 

Guest speaker for the event was 
Dr. R. H. Dutt, sheep researcher at 
the Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Dr. Dutt discussed 
what can be done about summer ster- 
ility in sheep. 

University staff members appear- 
ing on the program included: Dr. C. 
V. Ross, W. H. Sellers, John Rea, J. 
R. Brooks, Dr. R. L. Preston, Dr. A 
J. Dyer and Glenn Grimes. 


Fed Ration They Liked 


Dr Ross, associate professor of ani- 
mal husbandry, told the group that 
“suckling lambs ate more and gained 
faster when given a creep ration they 
especially liked” in a University of 
Missouri test. 

Research work in 1958-59 showed 
that suckling lambs preferred cer- 
tain feed ingredients and mixtures of 
ingredients. A pelleted mixture com- 
posed of 60% corn, 30% soybean oil 
meal and 10% wheat bran was the 
most acceptable of several formulas 
compared, Dr. Ross indicated. 

To test this ration under practical 
conditions, one lot of lambs was fed 
shelled corn free choice. Another lot 
got the well-liked mixture. 

Lambs on the mixture ate 2% 
times as much feed and gained 20% 
faster than those on shelled corn. 
Actual average daily gain was .61 Ib. 
compared to .51 lb. The lambs on the 
mixture also had more bloom and 
graded higher at the end of the test. 

Further work on palatability indi- 
cated that lambs like this mixed ra- 
tion even better if 10% dehydrated 
alfalfa meal is substituted for the 
10% soybean oil meal. Adding corn 
syrup as a sweetener did not increase 
acceptability. 

In this work where lambs were 
given their choice of several mixtures, 
they ate five time as much pelleted 
ground shelled corn as whole shelled 


N. K. Parrish 


BROKER JOBBER 
 FEEDSTUFFS « 
MILO-KAFIR-WHEAT-FIELD SEED 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
PORTER 2-8787 


_ Serving Mills & Breeders 
for Over 30 Years 


corn. This is further evidence that 
pelleting improves palatability, Dr. 
Ross said. 


Timing Important 

Dr. Preston told those attending 
the meeting that gains on fattening 
lambs seem to be affected by when 
the lambs are fed as well as what 
they are fed. The assistant professor 
of animal husbandry described a test 
in which fattening lambs were fed 
at different times of day. 

Four pens of eight wethers each 
were put on test. Daily gains were 
greatest, an average of .66 lb. per 
day, where lambs were fed concen- 
trate in the morning and evening, 
with roughage fed at noon. These 
lambs also graded the highest, car- 
ried more marbling in relation to out- 


side fat cover, and made their gains 
quite efficiently. 

Next best gains, 6 lb. per day, 
were made by lambs fed a complete 
pelleted ration twice a day. The oth- 
er two lots, one fed roughage in the 
morning and concentrate in the eve- 
ning, the other fed roughage in morn- 
ing and evening with concentrate at 
noon, did not gain or grade as well 
as the two lots mentioned earlier. 

“These are the results of only one 
experiment,” Dr. Preston stressed. 
“They look very interesting but the 
experiment needs to be repeated be- 
fore any recommendations can be 
made,” he concluded. 

Dr. Ross reported on a study which 
showed that lambs on high energy 
rations made faster and more effi- 
cient gains than lambs on low ener- 
gy rations. He also commented that 
lambs on high energy rations had bet- 
ter carcass yields. These results were 
similar to those of another test a year 
earlier, he said. 

Protein levels ranging from 11-14% 


were also compared in this test. In 
general, gains increased as protein 
levels went up. 

Energy and protein levels were 
changed by adjusting the amounts of 
ear corn, alfalfa hay and soybean oil 
meal in the ration. The low energy, 
11% protein ration contained 42.5% 
ground ear corn, 50.1% alfalfa hay, 
2.4% soybean oil meal and 5% mo- 
lasses. 

The high energy contained 14% 
protein ration, 50.2% ground ear 
corn, 32.5% alfalfa hay, 12.3% soy- 
bean oi] meal and 5% molasses. 

All lambs on low energy rations 
averaged .68 Ib. daily gain using 6.7 
Ib. feed per pound of gain. High en- 
ergy rations gave improved perform- 
ance: .74 Ib. average daily gain on 
5.7 lb. of feed per Ib. of gain. 

Dr. Ross said lambs showed more 
response to changes in energy levels 
than to protein levels. 

Stilbestrol implants boosted aver- 
age daily gain by about one-fourth 
with no effect on carcass yield. Add- 


Is your working capital working? 


How you can free it from 


huge investment in bulk equipment. 
For many feed manufacturers there is little, if 


any, real profit in bulk distribution of feed. 


Quite often nianufacturers have questioned the 
economy of bulk operations...particularly do they 
object to the heavy capital investment required 


for bulk equipment. 


For them... and perhaps for you ... the answer 
lies in feed in burlap bags with a return bag 


program, 


For one thing, a well-organized return bag pro- 


gram means keeping your customers. Why? Be- 
cause the customer who brings his bags back to you 
for crediting to his account naturally buys again 
from you. It’s an endless chain of transactions. 


Thus each customer is worth hundreds, thou- 
sands of dollars a year to you. 


Don’t forget that burlap is available in 50 lb. 


size as well as 100 lb. And feed packed in bags 
results in little or no separation of ingredients. 


The Burlap Council will send you helpful infor- 
mation on keeping your working capital working. 
Write today. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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ing enzymes to the ration gave no 
significant benefit, Dr. Ross noted. 


Protein Level 

Mr. Rea reported that lambs on 
high levels of protein gained faster 
on less feed than similar lambs on 
low protein rations. However, lambs 
implanted with the hormone hexe- 
strol did not show a response to high- 
er protein levels. 

Three levels of protein were used 
in this study: 11, 13 and 15%. Half 
of the lambs on each protein level 
received hexestrol implants in the 
ear. 
Average daily gains for the lambs 
not implanted were: 11% ration, .32 
lb.; 13% ration, 43 Ib., and 15% ra- 
tion, .44 lb. For implanted lambs, 
gains for the rising protein levels 
were .55 Ib, 52 Ib. and 53 Ib. Feed 
efficiency tended to improve with the 
higher levels of protein. : 

All implanted lambs averaged .53 
Ib. daily gain compared to .41 for 
those not implanted. Researchers 


found little difference in carcass 
grade and yield. 

Adding tapazole to the ration 
failed to stimulate gains, improve 
feed efficiency or increase fattening, 
Mr. Rea said. Tapazole is a drug that 
slows activity of the thyroid gland. 

Wintering Ration 

A corn silage-soybean oil meal ra- 
tion containing 11.5% protein ap- 
peared to be adequate for wintering 
ewes, reported Dr. Ross. His report 
was based on the first of a series of 
tests to determine the best protein 
level for wintering with soybean oil 
meal. 

Ewes on the 11.5% protein ration 
performed as well as those getting 
12.8%. However, a 9.2% protein ra- 
tion appeared to be too low for best 
results. The ewes began slipping their 
wool about six weeks before lambing 
and were in thin condition. 

Ewes on the higher levels of pro- 
tein made bigger gains than those 
on the low protein ration. They also 


sheared, slightly heavier fleeces and 
gave birth to heavier lambs. 

The higher protein rations resulted 
in lambs averaging 51-52 lb. at 10 
weeks of age. Lambs from ewes on 
the low protein ration averaged 48 
Ib. 

Missouri researchers reported no 
significant advantage from treating 
ewes with cobalt bullets three weeks 
before lambing. 

Ewes treated with cobalt made 
slightly greater average gains during 
late pregnancy than non-treated 
ewes, according to Dr. Ross. How- 
ever, the differences were not con- 
sistent, he says. 

Birth weights of lambs were about 
the same from both groups of ewes. 
Weights at 10 weeks of age were 
slightly greater for lambs out of 
ewes treated with cobalt, but again, 
the differences were not significant. 

The ewes were fed corn silage plus 
a supplement in dry lot. After lamb- 
ing they were grazed on rye, wheat 
and bluegrass. 
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Farm Income, Costs 
Likely to Remain 
Stable During 1961 


WASHINGTON—The general eas- 
ing of inflationary pressures suggests 
that net farm income, cash receipts 
and operating costs are expected to 
be about the same in 1961 as they 
have been during the past two years, 
according to a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture report. 

In the first three quarters of this 
year, realized net farm income was at 
a rate nearly as high as in the same 
period of 1959. This improvement in 
farm income prospects, above ex- 
pectations earlier this year, stems 
largely from increased output of 
wheat and soybeans, as well as from a 
smaller-than-expected increase in 
production expenses. 

Reflecting record output this year, 
the volume of farm marketings is 
running about 3% above 1959, and 
may increase further in 1961 if grow- 
ing conditions are average or better. 
Livestock production will likely in- 
crease in 1961. Cattle prices prob- 
ably will continue to decline under 
the impact of larger marketings and 
result in some further decline in cash 
receipts from cattle. 

Marketings of hogs will continue 
below a year earlier well into next 
year, reflecting the reduced pig crops 
this year, and prices are expected to 
remain relatively high well into 1961. 
However, farrowings may turn up 


| next spring and larger marketings 


than a year earlier are in prospect 
in the closing months of next year. 

For all of 1961, hog prices probably 
will average at about the 1960 level. 
Prices for dairy products and eggs are 
expected to hold above a year earlier 
well into 1961. 

Total cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings next year are expected to 
hold steady, too. Large proportions 
of the heavy 1960 crops will be mar- 
keted in 1961, and so the total crop 
marketings for the year could be as 
large as this year. Crop receipts could 
run about the same, too, with little 
change in average prices expected. 

Through September, 1960, cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings totaled 
almost 1% above the comparable pe- 


© | riod of 1959. An incréase of about 3% 
| | in the volume of farm marketings 
| more than offset a 2% decline in av- 
| erage prices received by farmers. 


Farm operators’ production costs 
through September this year are esti- 
mated to be only slightly larger than 


a | in the same 1959 period. The index 
» | of prices paid for production items, 


© | interest, taxes and wage rates was 
= | only about 0.5% above a year earlier. 


COBB’S 


KING 


Contact any Cobb sales and service rep- 
resentative, or our distribution centers, 
for a big, new fact-filled book that docu- 
ments Cobb's outstanding performance. 


DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 
Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Concord, Mass. 
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= | Goshen, Ind. Gainesville, Ga. Siloam 
: Springs, Ark. « WEST COAST: Bundesen Bros., 
Petaluma and Riverside, Calif., owe. So 
OVERSEAS: Holland, Puerto Rico, 
S.A., and Mexico. i 


for DRIVEWAYS 10 to 15 FEET WIDE 
Exclusive features provide faster, safer and more efficient 
unloading of trucks. Designed to permit maximum use of 
driveway heights with no obstructions. Smooth operation. 
Write for Litereture 


POUND CRADLE 
LOAD CAPACITY 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


734 HOFFMAN ST HAMMOND IND - WINONA MISS. «SANTA CLARA CAL 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


UNSEED MEAL 
SCREENINGS 
Phone FE 2-2418 
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Ultra-Sonic Instrument 
Used in Colorado’s 
Turkey Quality Studies 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. — An ul- 
tra-sonic device known as a soma- 
scope is now being used at Colorado 
State University in a research proj- 
ect to determine what role fat plays 
in the market grade of turkeys. 

Dr. Robert A. Moreng, chief poul- 
try husbandman with the CSU agri- 
cultural experiment station, began 
the study four years ago. Previously, 
he had been using specific gravity 
and other measurement methods to 
determine fat content of turkey car- 
casses. 

Now, for the first time, Dr. Moreng 
is using the somascope to measure 
the subcutaneous fat. This fat, lying 
directly under the skin, is an indi- 
cator of finish on the bird, and finish 
largely determines market grade. 

“Tf there is a good layer of fat, the 
bird has a yellow or cream colored 


premix pup 


wins again! 
This time it’s the 
INTERNATIONAL! 


He’s done it again! This time the pup we’ve 
been raising on Peebles’ DDF premix has won 
the trophy for best Weimaraner pup at the 1960 
International Kennel Club show in Chicago. 
This is just about the largest, most-competi- 
tive event in the dog world. And to come out 
on top calls for the well-proportioned growth 
and trim conditioning DDF made possible. 


Look at all you get in one premix! 


DDF offers a low-cost way to give your prod- 
uct the milk nutrients dogs need for superior 
bone structure, glossy hair and peak vitality. 
It contains real cheese to perk up canine appe- 
tites. There’s lots of protein present for the 
development of solid muscle. And DDF is for- 
tified with every vitamin vets consider neces- 
sary in a well-balanced dog food. 


Easy to use, economical 


To incorporate DDF into your dry, wet or bis- 
cuit food, you simply add it at a five per cent 
level. Its smooth texture assures quick, uni- 
form distribution resulting in lower mixing 
costs. It will also cut costs by taking the place 
of the single ingredients you now stock and 
buy from a variety of separate sources. For 
prices and additional product information, 
write, wire or phone... 


WESTERN 
CONDENSING COMPANY 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 


DIVISION OF 8 OAIRIES, INC. 


SOMASCOPE—An ultra-sonic device, 
called a somascope, is used to deter- 
mine what role fat plays in the mar- 
ket grade of turkeys. Prior to testing 
with the somascope, Colorado State 
University researcher Willard A. 
Whittet measures specific gravity to 
determine the fat content of turkey 
Carcasses. 


carcass which is likely to be grade A, 
provided there are no other flaws 
such as broken bones, bruises, tears 
or poor conformation. A turkey with 
a thin layer of subcutaneous fat will 
have a blue color, which is the color 
of the tissue,” Dr. Moreng explains. 

The CSU poultry scientist wants to 
find out exactly how much fat is 
needed to make a grade A turkey 
carcass. The somascope is being used 
on both live birds and dressed car- 
casses to see how accurately the 
sound waves will measure fat thick- 


proves accurate 
in measuring the fat of a turkey, it 
used on live birds to deter- 
they have enough finish to 
be slaughtered as grade A, or if they 
require more feeding. Dr. Moreng 
says the machine also might be used 
on the carcass to determine fat thick- 
ness for grading and eliminate hu- 
man error, thus putting grading on a 
more scientific basis. 
60,000 BU. GRAIN DESTROYED 
HAZEN, N.D.—A fire of undeter- 
mined origin swept through the main 
elevator building and annex of the 
Hazen Grain Co. here destroying be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 bu. of wheat, 
oats, barley and flax, it was reported. 
Jerry Blum, manager, said he had no 
immediate estimate of total damage. 
The roof on a quonset building where 
59,000 bu. of grain were stored was 
damaged, but Mr. Blum said most of 
the grain probably could be salvaged 
from that building. 


unless 
you....., 


satisfied with the bird you 
are now housing—and with 
the price you have to pay 
for it, tell your hatcheryman 
you want to try a flock of 
Mount Hope Queens right 
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set your dial for 


Maximum quality control insures a 
full measure of calculated nutrients 


No doubts, no hesitations, no need for costly 
overages with Perma-Mix in your premix hopper. 
When the control panel flashes “weighing com- 
plete,” you’re sure your feed contains just the 
right amount of micro-ingredients. Maximum sta- 
bility of Perma-Mix ingredients means minimum 
loss of potency during storage and pelleting. Here’s 
why! Every Perma-Mix premix is made with our 
famous Permadry vitamin A and the other vita- 
mins in the Perma family of unique stabilized 
vitamins. Our “years ahead” experience as a 


A Basic Source For Your Vitamins: PERMADRY— Vitamin A; PERMA-D —Vitamin D2 and D3; PERMA-E — 
Vitamin E; PERMA-SOL— Water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics; CHOLINE CHLORIDE SUPPLEMENTS 
and all other vitamins used in formula feeds 


Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 


2126-150 MONROE STREET «+ GARFIELD, NEW 


CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY 


pioneer and basic producer of stabilized vitamin 
products, coupled with the most rigid controls 
for quality and compatibility of ingredients, 
make Perma-Mix your best premix buy for all 
your rations. 

Perma-Mix is available in six standardized 
combinations of vitamins and antibiotics — or, 
blended to your exact specifications. Write for 
the full story on Perma-Mix. Immediate service 
from our strategically located distributing and 
manufacturing facilities. 


JERSEY . TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
TELETYPE: PAS NO. 600 
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Energy Intake and Laying House Temperature 
Influence Egg Numbers and Production Efficiency 


“Control of the environment of the laying house can 
result in the use of higher fiber feeds and also 
result in a reduction of feed costs for egg production." 


The major purpose for energy in 
poultry feeds is to furnish adequate 
fuel as carbohydrate, fat and excess 
protein to maintain the normal body 
activities of high producing hens. En- 
ergy is used to maintain normal body 
temperature and it is well recognized 
that low environmental temperatures 
increase the amount of energy needed 
for body maintenance and high egg 
production. An inadequate supply of 
energy will result in reduced egg pro- 
duction. 

It is also well recognized that the 


TABLE 1. Composition of Low and High 
Energy Rations Used in Experiment 1* 


Low energy High energy 


Ingredients Ib Ib 
Ground barley ..... 61.0 eae 
Wheat bran ...... . 15.0 5.0 
round corm ......... 50.0 
Ground wheat 20.0 
Dehyd. alfalfa meal .. 2.5 2.5 
Soybean mea! (solvent) 9.0 10.0 
Herring fish meal ... 2.0 2.0 
Meat mea! (50%) ... 4.0 4.0 
Bone meal ........+. 3.0 3.0 
Oyster shell flour ... 2.5 2.5 
Riboflavin conc 

(227 mg./ib.) ..... 0.5 0.5 
Vitamin A & D oil 

{3,000 A, 600 D) .. 0.15 0.15 
Manganese sulfate, 

10 10 

Average composition: 
Calculated 

Per cent protein ... 16.2 15.9 

Per cent fiber .... 6.5 3.3 

Per cent calcium .. 2.4 2.4 

Per cent phosphorus 1.2 1.0 

Productive energy, 

646 912 

Metabolizable en- 


ergy, cal./ib. ... 1065 1326 


*The same rations except for a slight re- 
duction in total protein were used in Experi- 
ment 2. 


By Prof. C. F. Petersen 
University of Idaho 


total feed required for maintenance 
and for egg production decreases as 
the energy content is increased, be- 
cause less volume of feed is needed 
to supply the same amount of energy 
or number of calories. Feed intake 
and energy needs are also increased 
when the environmental temperature 
decreases, aS occurs in much of the 
northern areas of the United States 
during winter months. Based upon the 
data of Hill et al. (1956) and Harms 
et al. (1957), it appears that rations 
containing 700-740 calories of produc- 
tive energy would be marginal for 
maximum egg production, especially 
during cold winter weather. This 
would indicate that rations composed 
of barley, oats, mill feeds, and other 
feeds of similar energy content would 
not supply adequate energy for maxi- 
mum production. In contrast, Berg et 
al. (1956) did not find that rations 
containing a high percentage of low- 
energy ingredients resulted in re- 
duced egg production. This extensive 
work comprising nine experiments 
was conducted over a seven year pe- 
riod. The results may have been due 
to several factors including: (1) more 
moderate climatic conditions which 
prevail on the western coast of Wash- 
ington, (2) in most of their experi- 
ments, egg production was not main- 
tained at an extremely high level 
(70-to 75%), which might have re- 
sulted in reduced needs for energy 
and (3) most of their comparisons 
did not employ the maximum differ- 
ence in energy that can be obtained 
with common feed ingredients. 

Two experiments recently conduct- 
ed at the Idaho Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station are being reviewed here 
summarizing results obtained when 
two rations with a wide difference in 
the energy content were fed to high 
producing White Leghorns under both 
variable and controlled laying house 
temperatures. 

EXPERIMENT 1 TESTS TWO 
ENERGY LEVELS AND TWO 


TABLE 2. Experiment 1—Performance of White Leghorn Hens When Fed Low and 


High Energy Rations as 


Ay. ib. 


Mash and Crumbled Pellets 


Average feed per Ay. Ib. Av. ib. Av. egg Per cent 
Energy Form of bird per feedper gainin weight Per cent litter 

level feed egg prod. 4-wk. per. doz. eggs body wt. oz./doz. mortality moisture 
Low Mash 68.2% 7.98 5.00 0.73 25.5 7.85 31.1 
Low Crumbles 70.8¢** 8.65** 5.24 0.75 25.8 12.91 32.0 
High Mash 72.8? 7.72 4.55 0.84 25.7 6.42 31.1 
High Crumbies 71.3% 7.84 4.72 0.89 25.7 12.85 30.6 
Low Both 69.5¢ 8.31°* 5.139%° 0.74 25.6 10.38 31.5 
High Both 72.03°* 7.78 4.63 0.87* 25.7 9.64 30.9 
Both Mash 70.5¢ 7.85 4.78 0.78 25.6 7.14 31.1 
Both Crumbles 71.0% 8.25°* 4.98** 0.83 25.7 12.88 31.3 


tAverage value for two replicates. 
tAverage value for four replicates. 


*,**Significantly different at the 5% and 1% level. 


TABLE 3. influence of Energy Level, Form of Feed and Ration Density Upon 


Feed Consumption and Calorie Intake 


Liters feed 


Calories 
Energy Density: consumed consumed 
level Form of feed gm. per liter per bird per day per bird per day 
Low Mash 55! 0.235 186 
Low Crumbles 612 0.224 198 
High Mash 620 0.19% 247 
High Crumbles 68! 0.185 257 


FORMS OF FEED—Each of the two 
all-mash rations used in Experiment 
1 are shown in table 1 and were fed 
to four pens of 70 pullets each for a 
10-m. "th period from October into 
July of “he following year. The grain 
portion of the “high-energy” ration 
was supplied by ground corn and 
wheat, whereas ground barley was 
the major energy source in the “‘low- 
energy” ration. There was a differ- 
ence of approximately 260 calories 
between the two rations, expressed 
either as productive energy or metab- 
olizable energy. These values are also 
shown in Table 1. However, based 
upon productive energy, the low-en- 
ergy (barley) diet contained only 
70% of the energy of the high-ener- 
gy diet whereas, based upon metab- 
olizable energy, the barley ration con- 
tained 80% of the caloric energy of 
the corn-based ration. 

Each ration was fed as all-mash 
and also as crumbled pellets to dupli- 
cate pens of birds. The results of this 
experiment are shown in Table 2. A 
high rate of egg production was main- 
tained in all pens, which is essential 
to measure energy needs in terms of 
application to present-day feed costs 
in relation to economical and prof- 
itable egg production. 

Both energy level and form of feed 
influenced egg production. The high- 
energy ration resulted in a significant 
improvement when the two energy 


levels are compared, irrespective of 


AUTHOR—Prof. Petersen’s major in- 
terest in research work at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, has in- 
cluded studies of requirements for 
riboflavin, vitamin B., unidentified 
growth factors, calcium for egg pro- 
duction and energy requirements for 
egg production under varying laying 
house temperatures. He was employed 
by Albers Milling Co., Seattle and 
Bellingham, Wash., after graduatirg 
from college and before service in 
the army in World War II. Prof. 
Petersen joined the poultry depart- 
ment staff at the university in 1944 
and two years later was awarded the 
MLS. degree with a major in poultry 
nutrition and agricultural chemistry. 


form of feed. The high-energy ration 
not only improved egg production, 
but also resulted in a marked and 
significant reduction in feed consump- 
tion and feed required per dozen eggs. 
These birds also gained significantly 
more in body weight during the lay- 
ing year. 

Concentrating the feed by pelleting 
and feeding as crumbles proved ben- 

(Turn to page 41) 


FIGURE 1—(Experiment 2) This figure shows the average percent egg production and 
weekly maximum and minimum temperatures for uniform and variable temperature 


environments. 
50 PROD. 
UNIFORM TEMP. \\ 
\ 
ToL. VARIABLE TEMP, 
MAXIMUM TEMP.°F 
MINIMUM 
¥, 
|AXIMUM 
INIMUM VARIABLE TEM?. F. 
4 8 12 16 te) “Se 30 
EXPERIMENTAL WEEKS 
TABLE 4. Experiment 2—Summary of All Composite Data for Each 
_ Experimental Variable Tested 
Lb. feed Lb. Lb. 
Per cent /bird/ feed gain Egg Albumen Per cent 
Experimental No. egg 4-wk. per doz. in body weight quality Per cent litter 
treatment birds prod. period eggs weight oz./doz. H.U. mortality moisture 
Energy 
Low 320 «671.4 8.17** 4.90 0.42 25.4 81.5 7.00 43.9 
High 320 71.4 7.51 4.50°* 0.62*%* 25.7 81.8 7.33 37.2 
Form 
Mash 320 70.8 7.69 4.67 0.45 25.5 82.1 6.67 40.0 
Crumbles 320 72.5** §6.00* 4.72 0.59°* 25.6 81.2 7.67 41.0 
Temp. 
Variable 320 70.6 7.98* 4.85 0.55* 25.7 81.4 8.00 42.9 
Uniform 320 72.7%* 7.70 4.54°* 0.49 25.4 81.8 6.34 38.2 


*Four replications of 80 birds each. 


*,**Significantly different at the 5% and 1% level. 
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World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in 
Feed Fortification 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—13 Courte rve des Claires, Antwerp 
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Auburn, Washington + Newaygo, Michigan 
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rescription service 


For better quality control 
have your Fortifying Premixes 
compounded by Specialists 


Enjoy the convenience, economy and quality 
control advantages of having your feed fortifiers com- 
pounded by specialists. Dawe’s Prescription Service 
provides you any practical combination and potency of 
vitamins, medicaments, or other additives, custom- 
blended and custom-packaged to your precise specifi- 
cations. 


You save the time and expense of proportioning 
and premixing micro-ingredients and minimize the 
chances of costly errors, which improves your quality 
control. Batch-size packaging simplifies your produc- 
tion. One order replaces scattered buying. You avoid 
unbalanced inventories of individual ingredients. 


Through Dawe’s Prescription Service, you get 
skill, accuracy and dependability developed in over 30 
years’ specialization in vitamin nutrition and feed forti- 
fication. Write for quotations on your fortifiers. You’ll 
like Dawe’s consistent, uniform quality and fast, per- 
sonalized service. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Buffalo, New York + Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado 

Janesville, Wisconsin - 
Minneapolis, Minnesota - 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Los Angeles, California 


DAWE'S 


Chicago S32, Illinois 


MEXICO— Apartado Postal 30209, 
Mexico 7, D. F. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Roanoke, Virginia 

Stockton, California + Trenton, New Jersey 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
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New coccidiostat gives broiler 


feeds extra protection, greater safety, 


won't depress feed efficiency! 


Tests conducted by feed manufac- 
turers, independent laboratories, and 
experiment stations prove Zoamix 
provides unsurpassed coccidiosis pro- 
tection. Experiments conducted under 
widely varying field conditions show 
Zoamix is highly effective against 
strains of coccidia of concern to 
growers. 


Zoamix will not depress rate of gain 
or feed conversion. You can be sure 
flocks will take advantage of all the 
nutritional potency you pack into 
your broiler rations! And very often 
10,000 birds will return an extra 
$250 profit (frequently much more) 
over flocks fed other coccidiostats. 


What’s more, Zoamix causes no phys- 
ical injury if accidentally fed to laying 


flocks or farm animals. It’s compat- 
ible with common feed ingredients, 
drugs and additives . . . does not 
require a withdrawal period before 
marketing . . . and won't impart 
any “off” flavors to the meat! Feed- 
ing Zoamix results in no change 
in histology, hematology or organ 
weights. Assaying is speedy, simple. 
Zoamix can be pelleted and re- 
pelleted, will not cake or lose potency 
even when stored for prolonged 
periods. 


These combined advantages have led 
many leading feed manufacturers to 
switch to Zoamix. How about your 
brand? Write for full technical infor- 
mation and registration assistance to 
Feed Industry Sales Section, Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Department. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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The man who depends on egg profits 
for a better living has a right to know... 


have many 
neighbors 


6% 


Because so many poultrymen have decided that in good times or bad, they can’t afford any other brand! 
They've analyzed results of official Random Sample Tests. They have talked with other poultrymen. They 
have tried Hy-Line layers in their own laying houses. They have seen firsthand that trim, thrifty, high-produc- 
ing Hy-Line birds are today’s most profitable layers. That is why Hy-Line birds are the world’s most popular 
layers ... by far. And that's why your feed customers stand a better chance of making bigger profits when 
you recommend Hy-Line chicks. 


Hy Linco GENETICS a Jine® CHICKS 


Hy-Line Precision Genetics uses inbreeding, hybridiz- 
ing, and poultry blood-typing to develop Hy-Line 
layers that are outstanding for production, livability, Hy-Line is a registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co, © 1960 


feed efficiency and large, good-quality eggs. Des Moines, lowa 
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TABLE 5. Experiment 2—Summary of Data by the Influence of Form of Feed and 
Temperature Treatment Upon Both Low and High Energy Rations 
resulted in in- = = 


eficial with the low-energy ration, 
but not with the high-energy ration. 
Feeding the high-energy ration as 
crumbles actually 


more if their requirements had not 
been satisfied. Egg weight and mor- 
tality of the laying hens were not in- 
fluenced by either energy level or 
form of feed. 

A major factor in profitable egg 
production is producing a high per- 
centage of nest-clean eggs. Low-en- 
ergy rations result in an increase in 
water consumption which might re- 
sult in greater moisture content of 
litter and could increase the prob- 
lem of producing clean eggs. Although 
the average litter moisture values 
given in Table 2 do not indicate any 
difference in the moisture content of 
the litter, this is primarily the result 
of the data being obtained from com- 
posite samples of all litter in each 
pen under a built-up or deep litter 
management program. Actually there 
was a marked difference in the con- 
dition of litter between pens fed the 
two energy levels. The low-energy 
ration resulted in very damp and 
caked surface litter which required 
weekly stirring. This was serious not 
only for production of clean eggs, but 
could increase disease problems. 

UNIFORM TEMPERATURE CON- 
DITIONS AND ENERGY LEVELS 


Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa 


Supplying your 


FIDY 


needs in 
Ohio - Indiana « Illinois 
Michigan - Kentucky 
Also Suppliers of Precision 
Premixes and Other Quality 
Feed Additives 


DAVIS ENTERPRISES, INC. 


919 S. Perry St. 


Box 4% 
Tel. BA 2-6745 Dayton 1, Ohio 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


DISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for 


Fleischmann's irradiated OryYeast 
The quality and economical source of Vitamin 


D-2 for 4-footed animals. Every particle con- 
tains Vitamin D-2, thereby insuring splendid 
distribution, 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
1315-17 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
AMBURGO ''WEST’'—3862 E. 
Sussex Way, Fresno, Calif. 
AMBURGO ‘'CENTRAL” —Amburgo 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Hope, Indiana 


te do b 


with Amburgo"’ 


This experiment was conducted with 
the same number of pens, birds and 
length of time as Experiment 1. The 


‘nal ped Lb. feed Lb. feed Lb. gain “99 Albumen Per cent 
Treatment No. egg /bird/ per in body weight quality Per cent litter 
Energy Form Temp. birds prod. 4-wk. per. doz. eggs weight oz./doz. H.U. mortality moisture 
cy. However, when the low-energy Variable 160 70.6 8.30 5.04 0.46 25.5 81.3 5.33 46.3 
ration was fed as crumbles a signifi- Both - ake 
cant improvement resulted in egg Uniform 3.F 8.04 4.74 0.38 25.3 1.6 8.67 42.4 
production—equal to the high-energy Low 
ration. Feed consumption was also Mash % 160 69.5 8.07 4.98 0.32 25.4 81.8 4.67 44.1 
Bot 
significantly increased by pelleting Crembles 160 73.7** 8.27 4.81 0.53** 25.5 81.1 9.33 43.7 
and crumbling which was apparently 
necessary in order to permit ade- Variable 160 70.5 7.66 4.66 0.64 25.9 81.5 10.66 40.0 
quate energy intake for maximum Both ‘ . a 
production. The birds apparently con- Uniform 16 72.8 7.36 4.34 0.59 25.4 82.0 4.00 33.9 
sumed adequate amounts of the crum- High 
bled low-energy feed based upon the Mash : 160 72.0 7.31 4.35 0.58 25.6 82.3 8.67 36.0 
egg production obtained. Also, as is Crumbles 160 71.3 7.71 4.64 0.65 25.7 81.2 6.00 38.4 
' shown in Table 3, the volume of feed 
\ consumed was greater for the birds **Significantly different at the 5% and 1% level. 
i fed the low-energy ration as mash 
which would indicate that the crum 
bled-fed birds could have consumed STUDIED IN EXPERIMENT 2— | same rations were fed with only | fed as mash and as crumbles. 


slight adjustments to effect a small | 


reduction in protein level to 15.5% 


for each diet. Both rations were again | 


Temperature control of the laying 
house was initiated in this experiment 
in an attempt to measure the ade- 


Here’s what we are telling your customers about 


Dr. Wallis Answers 


YOUR 
QUESTIONS 

ON 
VITAMIN 


Q: How can | be sure each pound of my feed has the same amount 
of vitamin D as the next pound will have? 


A: Uniform distribution depends mainly upon the physical proper- 
ties of the vitamin D concentrate, proper mixing methods and 
efficient equipment. By careful management, mixing, adequate 
for all practical purposes, can be readily achieved. The = 
tremely small particle size and free flowing characteristics o! 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast help tremendously 
in getting good distribution. 


Q: At what age of animal is vitamin D most important? 


Lack of adequate vitamin D can be disastrous at most any age. 
Formerly, vitamin D deficiency was thought to occur only in 
young growing animals. Research has now shown that mature 
dairy cows need vitamin D. Difficulties from inadequate vitamin 
D have also been observed in older beef cattle, sheep and swine. 


i i higher 

3 Is there a relationship between the daily feeding of a hig 
Q: ter of vitamin D, 8,000 units per pound of feed or more, and 
the possible control of milk fever without having to feed the mas- 
sive doses recommended for the short period before freshening? 


Hy reful research provides reasons why benefits from 
A: nna Bee feeding of higher levels of vitamin D might be ex- 
pected. Older cows have previously unrecognized — 
in absorbing and utilizing calcium. Extra vitamin D helps a 
results of clinical and practical studies on the control of mi 
fever by fortifying regular dairy rations at higher levels are 
very encouraging. 


Q: Does artificial drying lessen the vitamin D content of hay? 


igured on a dry matter basis, the vitamin D content of arti- 
miay dried hay is probably about the same as was in the ~~ 
forage before drying. During field curing vitamin D ten a 
increase but the amount is not as great as commonly suppos 4 
Reports on 13 samples showed an average increase of only il 
units per pound during field curing. Such an increase in vitamin 
D in a whole ton of hay would be worth only about % cent. 


Q: What is the difference between brewers dried yeast and irradi- 
ated dry yeast? 


A: Brewers dried yeast is a by-product from the brewing of base 
and ale which is used in feeds mainly as a source of we 
B-complex vitamins and protein. FIDY Irradiated Dry b 
is a primary grown yeast which has been subjected to ultra- 
violet irradiation under carefully controlled conditions om 
duce vitamin D,. It is used in four-footed animal feeds solely as 


a source of vitamin D. 
0. allie 


~ For more complete answers to any of these questions write to 
Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Standard Brands Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition, 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional 
fortification to assure proper levels of 
important nutrients required for good 
production. 


Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economical source of 
vitamin D.—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 
qualities. 


Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
fortification. 
NEW IDEAS 
VITAMIN D FEEDING 
Research provides new ideas on: 
e The older cow and sustained high produc- 
tion. 
@ The prevention of milk fever. 
¢ The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 
e The variability of vitamin D from natural 


resources. 


e The availability of calcium reserves in 
older cattle, 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 
~~ For your complimentary copy, 
ey Address: Standard Brands 


= Incorporated, Dept. FS-612 
Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New Yark 
22, New York. 
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TABLE 6. Experiment 2—Summary of Data for individual Treatments of Energy 
Level, Form of Feed and Temperature Variation Upon Egg Production Factors 


Lb. feed Lb. gain 


Per cent Lb. feed Egg Albumen Per cent 
Treatments? eq9 /bird/ per in body weight quality Per cent litter 
Energy Form Temp. prod 4-wk. per. doz. eggs weight or./doz. H.U. mortality moisture 
Low Mash Variable 67.9 8.20 5.18 0.36 25.4 81.6 2.67 46.4 
low Mash Uniform 7.2"* 7.4 4.78 0.27 25.3 82.1 6.67 41.8 
Low Crumbles Variable 73.4 8.41 4.91 0.56 25.6 81.0 8.00 46.3 
Low Crumbles Uniform 74.1 8.14 4.71 0.50 25.4 1.2 10.67 43.0 
High Mash Variable 70.5 7.50 4.57 0.70 25.9 82.6 12.00 38.4 
High Mash Uniform 73.5°* 7. 4.15 0.47 25.4 82.1 5.33 33.6 
High Crumbles Variable 70.5 7.82 4.75 0.58 25.9 80.4 9.33 42.4 
High Crumbles Uniform 72.0° 7.61 4.53 0.71 25.5 82.0 2.67 34.3 
*Four replications of 80 birds each. 
* **Significantly different at the 5% and 1% level. 


quacy of both energy levels under 
two laying house conditions. One pen 
of each of the four dietary treat- 
ments was operated as in Experiment 
1 which included maintaining the 


birds in a well insulated house, 
equipped with thermostatically con- 
trolled fan ventilation. The thermo- 
stats were set to operate the fans 
when the pen temperatures reached 


50° F. During the winter months 
when the house temperatures were 
below 50 degrees, the fans were con- 
trolled by a timer which permitted 
fan operation one out of every 10 
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This little poult got to market faster 


Nopco’ KNOW-HOW in his feed helped him 
NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Piants; Harrison, N.J. «+ Peoria, ill. « Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, macin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


NOPCO 


perimental year and the minimum 
months fluctuated between 40 and 


Analysis of the composite data for 
this experiment, summarized in Table 
4, indicates that there was no differ- 
ence in egg production between en- 
ergy levels. However, when the indi- 
vidual treatments, as shown in Table 
6, are examined it will be noted that 
the results are similar to Experiment 
1, in that the low-energy ration fed 
as mash failed to support egg pro- 
duction equal to the same ration fed 
as crumbles or to the high-energy 
ration fed in either form. This is also 
summarized in Table 5 where temper- 
ature variations are combined and 
the results summarized between 
forms of feed for each energy level. 
A highly significant improvement in 
egg production was obtained in feed- 
ing the low-energy ration as crum- 
bles. Increasing the density of both 
rations by crumbling resulted in in- 
creased feed consumption which in 
the case of the high-energy ration 
resulted in a decrease in feed effi- 
ciency. 

Uniform Temper@ture Improves 
Production and Feed Efficiency — 
Maintaining a uniform and fairly high 
laying house temperature resulted in 
improvement in all production factors 
measured, irrespective of the caloric 
intake of the rations. As shown in 
Table 5, improvement in egg produc- 
tion which resulted in pens where 
the uniform temperature was main- 
tained was almost identical for both 
energy levels. Improvement was ob- 
tained with each individual tempera- 
ture comparison as shown between 
the variable and uniform temperature 
data in Table 6. The summary of all 

(Turn to ENERGY INTAKE, page 7°) 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
BANSAS CITY, MO. 


minutes to assure adequate air ex- 
: change. Employing this system, lay- ; 
ing house temperatures seldom ex- &. 
of White Leghorn Hens ceeded 50-55° until late in the ex- ji 
50°. The temperature at no time ; 
reached freezing (32°). The average 
temperatures obtained are shown in 
Figure 
+ The temperature of the other du- 
plicate pen of each dietary treatment 
was maintained at both a higher 
range and with much less variation t 
in daily maximums and minimums. By ‘ 
employing both adequate ventilation ‘ 
and supplemental heat when needed } 
from electric fan heaters, it was pos- | 
sible to maintain an extremely uni- —= | 
form laying house environment in 
tained between 55 and 60° F. This } 
condition was maintained from the € 
beginning of the experiment in Oc- 
tober through April or for a period 
of approximately 30 weeks. During | 
the last 10 weeks of the experiment, _ 
tween the two environments as the 
seasonal temperatures exceeded 60° q 
F. The average weekly maximum and ’ 
e minimum temperatures which were 
maintained under these two tempera- € 
ture conditions are shown in Figure 41% 
| 1, along with the average percent egg 
production for these two temperature 
| \ treatments. 
| 2 
| 
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 gome 
we are asked in the trade... 
| What are the significant trends in the dehydrated alfalfa industry today? 
One very definite development is the growing demand for “dehy” from the 
ON big commercial feed lots and Western breeding herds. 
How do you account for this? 
oy NS Cattle feeders who use dehydrated alfalfa to “spike” or fortify local roughages, 
| find they are getting better feed conversion. In breeding herds, range men say 
percentage of calf crop is higher, calving is easier, and fewer breeding problems 
develop when they, feed “dehy.” 
Aré cattle geeders interested in the Pro-Vitamin “A” content of the “dehy”? 
Yes, definitely! They are ordering and feeding guaranteed quality dehy 
NS alfalfa mitne same way we have come to expect feed manufacturers making 
| critical fype poultry feeds. 
Are there any other important trends? Does this mean that the higher grades now 
_we are also.impressed by the growing 
“demand for the hightr quality grades of aN Yes, and it is growing fast. During each 
our product. of the past four years, demand for our 
% 6 higher quality alfalfa has stepped up 
10% over the year before, 
Where is the greatest interest in your higher grades? 
ING In the specialized broiler and layer installations, where 
consistent levels of pigmentation are so important in 
broiler finishing and egg yolks. This demand further 
demonstrates the need for the feed manufacturer to 
produce feeds designed specifically with the ultimate 
market in mind. 


NAL 


“She House of Higher Qualiy” 
, NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
= GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 


shipment, means consistently higher levels Gas Storage Facilities Located at: INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 
of essential nutrients in the alfalfa delivered LAWRENCE. KANS. + TOLEDO, OWIO + MEMPHIS, TENN, 
to you. You receive Certificate. with each 
shipment. 
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(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


BEEF GAIN BOOSTER 


Elanco takes a long, hard look at the 
last six years of Stilbosol feeding and 
reports on the past, present and future 


Stilbosol worth 


extra per 


head 


feeders 


“The 60¢ cost of feeding a steer stil- 
bestrol 150 days resulted in an average 
return of $6.94... per animal based 
upon cattle valued at $25.00 per hun- 
dredweight” —reported at the American 
Society of Animal Production Meeting, 
November 1959. 


This report was based upon 105 
feeding tests made during a six- 


year period by 32 college experi- 
ment stations. 

An estimated 40,160,000 head of 
Stilbosol-fed cattle have been sent 
to market. Pretty good evidence in 
itself that feeders rely on Stilbosol- 
fortified supplements to boost 
gains and cut costs. 


When you multiply that figure by 


$7—you come up with the stagger- 
ing total of $281,120,000. ‘That’s 
the approximate amount of money 
that Stilbosol has added to cattle 
feeders’ income since 1954. Any 
way you look at it—by the head 
or by the million heads—Stilbosol 
helps cattlemen produce more beef 
at less cost. 


There's additional proof from feedlots across the nation. One of these is Farr Farms Company, 
Greeley, Colorado. They have fattened over 80,000 head of Stilbosol-fed cattle. Dean Selleck, 
their manager-nutritionist, reported, “Stilbosol has cut our cost of gain 12 to 15%.” 
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STILBOSOL PAYS OFF 
AT MARKET 


Feeders who rely upon Stilbosol 
to give them increased gains and 
greater feed efficiency ...and feed 
for grade... get top market prices, 
time after time. This has been 
proved at Omaha, Chicago, Den- 
ver, Kansas City, New York, St. 
Louis, Sioux City, South St. Paul 
and other markets. 


Stilbosol does not affect carcass 
grade or quality of meat when 
used as recommended. 35 college 
tests and USDA research back 


this up. 


Stilbosol is a gain booster and only 
a gain booster. Stilbosol is a part- 
ner of good management—not a 
substitute. It does its job. It ena- 
bles cattle feeders to produce 15% 
more beef on 10% less feed. 


After six years, Stilbosol (most thoroughly tested 
feed additive in the world) continues to give 


feeders an extra 15% gain on 10% less feed. 


BEEF DEMANDS OF A 
GROWING NATION 


During the last six years, it is esti- 
mated that Stilbosol accounted for 
an extra 722,880,000 pounds of 
beef to feed our meat-hungry and 
growing nation. This is enough to 
meet the beef demands of over 
nine million Americans for one 
year (based on USDA beef con- 
sumption figures of 80 lbs. per cap- 
ita). Without this increase, some 
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experts suggest that beef could 
have priced itself out of the picture 
in fighting for Mrs. Consumer’s 
meat-buying dollar. 


TODAY—AND TOMORROW 


The widespread use and proved 
success of Stilbosol in supplements 
for fattening cattle has led to many 
other attempts to develop similar 
additives that would help feeders 
produce more beef at less cost. 
Many were developed and mar- 
keted. Yet the fact remains—Siél- 
bosol continues to offer more to the feeder 
than any other feed additive on the mar- 
ket. By 1970 (ten short years from 
now), cattle feeders will have to 
supply beef to an estimated thirty 
to forty million more Americans. 
This means cattlemen will have 
to increase production by 22%! 
Stilbosol will help you meet this 
challenge. 


Stilboso! is Elanco Products Company's trademark for diethy!- 
stilbestrol premix which is manufactured and sold under 
exclusive license granted by lowa State College Research 
Foundation, inc., under its U.S. Patent No. 2751303. 


Mokers of HY GROMIX® (5S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) @ Streptomycin Sulfate @ Vitamin B12 ¢ Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY > 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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conomist, Kansas State College 


Price Prospects for 
Protein Ingredients 


Prospective supplies of protein 
sources are an important factor in 
appraising the price situation. And, of 
course, it should be understood at the 
outset that any prediction of future 
price trends does not always turn out 
to be correct. This is especially true 
of protein supplements such as cot- 
tonseed and soybean meals. However, 
decisions must be made that affect 
the profits of feed manufacturers and 
price prospects should be considered 
in making your plans. 

Since the mid-1930’s, the produc- 
tion of high protein feeds has been 
increasing almost every year. This 


trend is shown clearly in Exhibit 1 
which pictures the general kinds of 
proteins in which increases have been 
made. You will notice that production 
on the equivalent of soybean meal 
basis has gone up from about 4 mil- 
lion tons in 1934 to slightly over 15 
million tons. This year’s total supply 
appears to be headed for a new rec- 
ord high if crushing prospects are 
realized. 

Soybean meal has provided most of 
the increased production. New rec- 
ords of production for soybeans have 
been set almost every season in re- 
cent years. On Nov. 1, this year’s 
forecast of production was 560 million 
bushels. This compares with previous 
record of 580 million set in 1958. It 
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is 4% above 1959 and more than 
twice the average. 

From the standpoint of over-all 
supply-demand balance the quantity 
of high protein feeds available per 
animal unit is also an important con- 
sideration. In this category of com- 
parison a new record also is being 
set for the feeding season beginning 
Oct. 1. Trends are shown in Exhibit 2. 
Based on preliminary estimates and 
indications early in the season the 
total of 287 lb. of high-protein feeds 
were available per animal unit. This 
compares with the average 1954-1958 
of only 257 Ib. per animal unit. 

An animal unit is near the equi- 
valent of one dairy cow as far as feed 
used is concerned. This new record 
supply per unit should indicate that 
there will not be a great deal of pres- 
sure pushing prices up during the 
season. 

Most of the high protein sources of 
livestock feed do not show consistent 
seasonal changes. These are the ups 
and downs associated with a particu- 
lar time of year. Prices may fluctuate 
widely during the year but in some 
years the high will occur early and 
other years the high will occur later 
in the season. Thus, they tend to off- 
set each other as far as over-all av- 
erage variation is computed. So you 
need to take a look at how the situa- 
tion each year shapes up. 

Prices are expected to average a 
little bit below those of a year ago. 
In view of the apparent abundance 
of supplies of high protein sources for 
the current feeding season, prices are 
not likely to be so strong during the 
first half of the feeding year. This 
would indicate you need not be in a 
hurry to contract ahead for your re- 
quirements for the season. 

You should remember though that 
the picture can change very rapidly. 
So keep your eye on the market and 
get set to contract for a part of your 
supply on any good break in price. 

Remember, in buying protein sup- 
plements, to compare prices . . . and 
buy the one that gives you the most 
for your money. 

One rule of thumb in deciding 
which to purchase is to compare 
prices on the basis of the cost per 
ton of actual protein. You do this by 
taking a look at the analysis tag. 
Using the percentage analysis find out 
how many pounds of protein there are 
per ton. Then, if you divide this into 
the price per ton it will give you the 
price per pound. There is, of course, 
some non-protein in the supplement 
and the general rule is to allow about 
the price of corn as the value of this 
non-protein. 


ADM Ad 


MINNEAPOLIS—Appointment of 
Robert D. Coonley as advertising 
manager for Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. was announced by Victor P. 
Buell, ADM vice president and di- 
rector of marketing. 

For the past three and a half years 
Mr. Coonley has been product adver- 
tising manager for ADM’s chemicals 
and bakery flours. 

In his new position, he will direct 
the company’s national advertising in 
such fields as chemicals, resins, flour 
and other foods, plastics, industrial 
cereals and linseed and soybean oils 
and meals. 
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THAT ALLOWS CUSTOMIZED 


Never before has there been such a sensible, profitable 
packaged premix program available to cattle feed manufacturers. 
More than just an ordinary premix, T-H MIX is a combination 
premix and feed program that allows customized cattle feed 
formulation without costly, unnecessary over-fortification or dupli- 
cation of additives. 


Realizing there is no one standardized feed program just right 
for every manufacturer, Thompson-Hayward has set up a sug- 
gested feed program to be used in conjunction with T-H MIX for 
cattle. This feed program outlines several different combination 
of ingredients from which to choose when mixing with T-H MIX. 
In this way you can customize your cattle feeds to fit your partic- 
ular needs without paying a penny more. 


x To better satisfy the needs of our Gg 
customers, the Thompson-Hayward Feed 
SC , Chemical Division maintains a skilled >°e 
3% and highty-qualified staff of feed nutri- > 
tionists. Constantly in touch with the 
xX numerous research programs being con- oo 
<< ducted by colleges and universities 6 
x: across the nation, this nutritional staff xg 
stands ready to supply any necessary 
3 = information or consultation concerning iy a 3 
SS state feed laws, disease control, specialized feed formulation. aay 
= it is the sole purpose of this staff to help you manufacture ae 
i — better feeds through more effective use of feed additives. You a 
DK: are invited to take advantage of this service. 6 
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PREMIX AND FEED PROGRAM 


CATTLE FEED FORMULATION 


T-H MIX for cattle is nutritionally complete in every way, 
containing only the additives that sensibly belong in a cattle pre- 
mix. You don't waste money unnecessarily on additives that have 
no nutritional value in your feeds. 


T-H MIX offers greater economy in feed formulation. You 
buy only the amounts of premix which you need — there is no 
piecemeal ordering, waste, or unbalanced inventories. And with 
19 Thompson-Hayward warehouses, conveniently located through- 
out the central United States, you get prompt, efficient delivery. 


For complete information on the new T-H MIX premix and 
feed program—for cattle, swine, poultry, turkey, sheep, dogs or 
mink—fill out the coupon below and mail it to Thompson-itayvward 
today. 


2915 Southwest Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


For complete information about the T-H Premix and 
Feed Program, write for this free booklet today. 
Mail this coupon to Thom yward _ 
Co., 2915 Southwest Bivd., tity 8, Mo. 


CITY. 
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NOW ...FROM THE LEADER 
IN COCCIDIOSIS RESEARCH 


Carefully selected from a massive screening program involving thou- 
sands of compounds, AmproL combines a highly desirable balance of 
efficacy and safety. It shows promise of being a truly effective coccidio- 
stat for use in broiler feeds. This latest addition to the Merck family of 
coccidiostats is really new and has undergone intensive study and test- 
ing, using the most advanced methods. It is the first coccidiostat evalu- 


ated against seven species of chicken coccidia. 


UNIQUE ANTICOCCIDIAL ACTION 


The chemical structure of Amprot differs completely from that of any 
other coccidiostat—it is similar to that of thiamine. At recommended 
use levels, AmprRoOL appears to interfere with the thiamine metabolism 
of the coccidia, but does not affect the normal thiamine metabolism of 
the chicken. This mode of action is entirely different from that of any 
other coccidiostat in the industry’s history. 


SIGNIFICANT COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES 


The value of Amprot can be measured by its efficacy and its favorable 
margin of safety . . . plus the fact that it permits attractive weight gains 
and feed conversions. What’s more important, tests to date have not 
shown any significant ability of coccidia to develop resistance to this 
compound—an indication of a most promising role for Amprot—in 


the management of coccidiosis—for years to come. 


EFFICACY 


AmpRou exhibits important activity 
against the most significant coccidia — 
especially Eimeria tenella and E. necatrix. 
Carefully checked against 44 strains of 
seven coccidial species, AmPROL has demon- 
strated a favorable pattern of performance 
under a variety of conditions. 


And in laboratory comparisons with mixed 
infections of cecal and intestinal cocci- 
diosis (E. tenella, E. necatrix, E. acervulina 
and E. maxima), AMPROL gave more pro- 
tection than other coccidiostats. 


PRODUCTION PERFORMANCE 


Amprot has permitted excellent growth 
and feed efficiency. Results of a year of 
experiments under practical, commercial- 
type conditions have substantiated the 
laboratory findings. 


Compared with controls, broilers on 
Ampro.t showed higher final weights, 
with favorable feed conversions. 


CONSISTENT PERFORMANCE 


In the tests, birds were exposed to four 
consecutive generations of ten virulent 
strains of E. tenella, This “killer” coccidial 
species did not develop significant resist- 
ance to Amprot. Based on these and 
subsequent tests, it is anticipated that 
Amprot will give consistently good pro- 
tection under most field conditions. 


SAFETY 


AmpRroz is well tolerated up to four times 
its suggested use level of 0.0125%. Side 
effects noted above a 0.05% level are 
specifically related to thiamine-depletion, 
and are quickly reversible by giving 
thiamine. This simple corrective proce- 
dure is unique with AmPROL. 


Layer and breeder feeding trials indicate 
that recommended use levels of AmPROL 
will not affect egg quality, egg production 
or hatchability. 

No toxicity is observed when feeds con- 
taining Amprot are fed to cattle, sheep, 
swine and dogs. 


USE LEVELS 


The recommended use level for most field 
conditions is 0.0125%; where adverse 
conditions and less sensitive strains of 
coccidia prevail, the 0.025% level should 
be employed. 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


Reference data on the use of AmpROL in 
broiler feeds are available in a technical 
service bulletin. 

For more details, or to place your initial 
order, contact your Merck representative 
or write to Agricultural Products, Merck 
Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J. 


, 
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The Influence of Dietary Protein 
Level on the Response of S.C. 
White Leghorns to Supplementary 
Ascorbic Acid 

@P. A. Thornton, Colorado Experiment 

; Science, Vol. 39, No. 5, 

pp. 1072-1076, September, 1960. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 

Since there continues to be so much 
speculation and conflicting reports 


Putting Research 
To Work 


concerning the use of supplementary 
vitamin C in laying hen rations, it is 
probably the best policy to continue 
to review pertinent papers concerning 
the problem until some clear-cut ef- 
fect is noted, or else until it is con- 
clusively proven to be of no value. 
As most of us already know, the 


Colorado group has reported that egg 
shell thickness was consistently im- 


proved under conditions of heat stress 
when this vitamin was added to the 
diet, using a 15% protein corn-soy- 
bean oil meal type of ration (1958). 
Other workers to a large degree have 
been unable to confirm the beneficial 
effects of such additions to the laying 
hen diet (Pepper et al., 1960; Marion, 
1959; Marr, 1960). 

Since it was possible that protein 


the appointment of 
BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS 


as exclusive distributor for NORTH AMERICA 


Not to be confused with domestic Kelp products. 
Its formula and resultant feeding effects are entirely different. 
Its lower cost makes it very economical. 


A Micro-Mineral Feed Ingredient for 


POULTRY-TURKEY-BEEF-DAIRY 
SHEEP & SWINE FEEDS 


University and commercial laboratory tests consistently show a higher 
growth when “Algit,”” Norwegian Kelp is used. 

A recent poultry control feeding test on chicks showed 5% growth 
increase in eight weeks, consuming 2!2% less feed. 

All other dietary factors were optimum. 


Imported only by 
NORWEGIAN EXPORT-IMPORT CO., LTD. 


Write or Wire for Technical data and Prices 


130 Central Ave., Holland, Michigan 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


could influence the requirement for 
ascorbic acid it was thought neces- 
sary to evaluate this variable. Three 
experiments were conducted using 
either 13 or 17% protein rations to 
which 20 mg. of vitamin C per pound 
was added to half the groups. The 
basal rations were similar in compo- 
sition, with appropriate protein ad- 
justments, und were of the milo-corn- 
soybean oil meal type with 3% fish 
meal, 242% brewers dried yeast, and 
2%% dehydrated alfalfa meal, plus 
minerals and vitamins. 

The first study was conducted with 
100 hens (SCWL) June 15 to July 20; 
the second, with 36 hens in a constant 
temperature room at 74° F. at the 
start and increased gradually to 85° 
F., after which eggs were collected 
for four weeks; and the third, with 
80 hens from March 15 to Aug. 15. 

Egg weight and shell thickness de- 
terminations were made in all trials. 
The results showed that in the first 
experiment there was little or no re- 
sponse to vitamin C at the 13% pro- 
tein level, while a marked detrimental 
response was observed with the sup- 
plementary vitamin at the 17% pro- 
tein level. 

This failure to respond to supple- 
mental ascorbic acid in the first trial 
on 13% protein level was attributed 
by the author to the time of the year 
in which the vitamin was supplement- 
ed. It was stated that “the experi- 
ment was initiated during the month 
of June after the onset of daily high 
temperatures, and it is possible that 
the birds could not accommodate to 
the vitamin supplementation. 

“The previous work at this station 
would indicate that this was not the 
case, however.” 

The significantly detrimental re- 
sponse in the 17% protein fed group 
was attributed to the fact that the 
particular experimental subjects had 
a lower ability to produce a given 
shell thickness, but the same possibil- 
ity could exist for the 13% fed birds. 

In the second experiment, precau- 
tionary measures were carried out to 
eliminate the inherent differences by 
determining the shell thickness and 
shell percent prior to placing the hens 
on the experimental regimes. Again, 
the results of the first experiment 
appeared to be confirmed with respect 
to supplemental vitamin C, even 
though reduction in egg weights oc- 
curred in both groups and especially 
in the 13% protein ones. 

However, in this experiment the 
addition of ascorbic acid to the 13% 
protein fed birds appeared to lessen 
somewhat the decrease in egg weight 
as well as to improve both shell 
thickness and percent shell. In con- 
trast, the same level of vitamin C 
at the 17% protein level did not im- 
prove the results. In fact, a slightly 
greater decrease for both shell thick- 
ness and percent shell was noted. 

In the final experiment, which was 
conducted over a longer period of 
time and at higher maximum environ- 
mental temperatures, very similar re- 
sults were observed to those secured 
in trials 1 and 2. 

Summarizing the trials, it is ap- 
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parent that some beneficial effect was 
obtained from supplementary ascorbic 
acid on the 13% protein levels with 
regard to maintenance of shell qual- 
ity during periods of heat stress. In 
contrast, the results with 17% pro- 
tein level showed that addition of this 
vitamin actually resulted in detri- 
mental effects in shell quality. 

The author did not have a real ex- 
planation for this observed experi- 
mental difference, but did suggest the 
possibility of the amount of phenyl- 
alanine or tyrosine or the total of 
these two amino acids present in the 
two diets. Since it has been estab- 
lished previously that ascorbic acid is 
concerned with tyrosine, and also 
since the chicken forms tyrosine from 
phenylalanine, it would appear pos- 
sibly that the response from ascorbic 
acid in the two different protein diets 
could have a relation to levels of 
these amino acids present. 

By calculation (Williams 1955), the 
phenylalanine in the 17 and 13% diets 
was found to be 4.53 and 4.54% of the 
total protein, respectively. In the case 
of tyrosine, the similar values were 
3.47 and 3.77%, respectively. 

It was not known whether this 
slight apparent tyrosine deficiency 
was important in the response ob- 
tained. But it is pointed out that the 
previously used 15% protein diet 
which also demonstrated a response 
from supplementary vitamin C also 
calculated higher in tyrosine than the 
currently used 17% protein diet, 
namely 4.47% tyrosine of the total 
protein. 

The relationship of amino acids, 
particularly the two above, is under 
current investigation at the Colorado 
station with respect to vitamin C re- 
sponse and shell quality factors. 

It is entirely possible that practi- 
cal feed men have been somewhat 
hasty in jumping onto the vitamin C 
bandwagon since many of the com- 
mercially used rations would calcu- 
late lower, or as low, in tyrosine and 
phenylalanine than those levels above 
which gave no response to supplemen- 
tary vitamin C. Also, commercial 
practice usually demands the market- 
ing of laying rations in the range of 
16 to 17% protein in most cases, even 
though favorable results have been 
reported at lower protein levels when 
careful attention has been paid to 
vitamin, energy and especially amino 
acid relationships. 

Since commercial formulation may 
change rather quickly in ingredient 
composition and/or percentages of 
these ingredients in the formula, it 
would seem quite difficult to evalu- 
ate the actual response from ascorbic 
acid by field trials unless careful 
steps were taken to establish true 
experimental conditions. Except in 
real problem flocks or unusual heat 
stress areas, it would seem best pol- 
icy, for now, to adopt a “wait and 
see” attitude as far as most commer- 
cial laying feeds are concerned. 


Timely and Worth Noting 

During this holiday season when 
turkeys become extremely popular as 
the feature attraction on the dining 
tables of America, it is particularly 
appropriate to note a recent article 
in the September issue of Poultry 
Science (Vol. 39, No. 5, pp. 1101- 
1105) by workers of ARS at Belts- 
ville, Md. (Harkin et al.) on the ef- 


“ADVENTURES OF BUCKY ELEVATOR™ 
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fect of yield of edible turkey meat 
from birds fed differing rations. 

Although the study was quite small 
(108 Beltsville Small White), it does 
show that while seven different ra- 
tions were used, which differed con- 
siderably in formulation, neither the 
source of protein (animal and vege- 
table combined, or vegetable alone) 
nor the form of the vitamins (dry A 
and D or as fish oil) made any ap- 
preciable difference in the amounts of 
light meat, dark meat, fat, skin, or 
bone from the cooked turkeys or in 
the cooking losses. 

On the other hand, the percentage 
yield of cooked light meat was slight- 
ly lower and the separable fat was 
somewhat higher from turkeys fed 
8% lard, but the percentage of cooked 
edible turkey, including lean, fat, and 
skin was comparable to that for tur- 
keys fed the other rations. The heav- 
iest birds were produced on 8% lard, 
dry A and D, and vegetable protein 
as the main source of protein. 

For someone who desires to know 
how much he gets out of turkey, I 
found the following figures rather 
interesting: With these light birds 
ranging on the average from 7.4 to 
9.0 Ib. liveweight, we can expect to 
obtain 35% to 37% of the liveweight 
as the edible portion including meat, 
fat and skin. Also, in general, after 
roasting at 325° F. or braising at 
450° F., about 28% was light meat, 
18% dark meat, 9% skin and fat, and 
18% bones, when the percentages 
were based on the weight of ready- 
to-cook birds. 


Average Construction 


Costs Are Reported 


For New Elevators 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Country 
grain storage elevators built this year 
in the Pacific Northwest cost an 
average 74¢ bu. of capacity, accord- 
ing to a survey completed by the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. 

“During our negotiations last win- 
ter with the department of agricul- 
ture for a new Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement — which wound up 
with USDA imposing new lower stor- 
age rates—various cost figures for 
new storage were bandied about,” 
said Merrill D. Sather, executive sec- 
retary of the association, in announc- 
ing the results of the survey. 

“Storage construction costs really 
are variable,” Mr. Sather said. “Ac- 
tually, in our survey the costs ranged 
from 35¢ bu. of capacity to 96¢ bu. 

“The 35¢ was for a single bin steel 
tank annex with none of the con- 
ventional elevator equipment except 
an underground conveyor to empty 
it. For 96¢ bu. capacity, the grain 
dealer got a complete facility: Con- 
crete bins, full elevator and con- 
veyor equipment and an electric man- 
lift.” 

The survey was conducted among 
firms which this year built 11 new 
storage facilities to replace old ones 
or to add to capacity. The elevators 
(and their capacities) were: United 
Grain Growers, Harrington (375,000 
bu.); Edwall Grain Growers, Edens 
(250,000 bu.); Klickitat Valley Grain 
Growers, Inc., Centerville (340,000 
bu.); Rockford Grain Growers, Inc., 
Worley, Idaho (158,000 bu.); Pull- 
man Grain Growers, Inc., Ewarts- 
vilie (260,000 bu.); Touchet Valley 
Grain Growers, Inc., Bolles (280,- 
000 bu.). 

Colfax Grain Growers, Inc., Union 
Center (262,000 bu. concrete elevator 
and 166,000 bu. flat); Deadman Ele- 
vator Co., Mayview, Garfield County 
(150,000 bu.); Odessa Union Ware- 
house Co., Ephrata (147,000 bu.), and 
Lewiston Grain Growers, Kendrick, 
Idaho (300,000 bu.) and Juliaetta, 
Idaho (216,000 bu.). 

An earlier survey among storage 
construction contractors showed that 
they also considered the costs highly 
variable—their estimates ranged from 
40¢ bu. for large capacity tanks or 
flat warehouses to $1 bu. of capacity 
for a fully equipped elevator. 
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As milk quality standards keep rising, more and more dairymen 
use Dairy-White limestone in the barn to absorb moisture, reduce 
barn odors, give cows more sure footing on slippery floors, and 
to enrich manure for better crop production. Producers like Dairy- 
White because they've found it to be safe, effective, easy to use, 
and non-irritating. Dairy-White sweet barnlime is a “must” in 
every dairy barn, and especially those where Grade A milk is 


produced. Availabfe in 3 grinds: regular, coarse, and extra coarse. 
Dairy-White is packed 50 Ibs. in colorful green and white 
3-ply paper bags. It’s an eye-catcher in your store and an item 


of growing importance in your customers’ barns. 
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-key your selling 


agement Program 


for top egg production 


New laying program lets your customers tailor the program 
to their conditions...weather...and management situation 


Helps your salesmen talk complete programs of feeding 
and management...sell Extra-Production Laying Feeds for 
the entire laying period 


As your flock-owner customers know, top 
egg production doesn’t “just happen.”’ Par- 
ticularly when winter stresses, such as sud- 
den temperature or humidity changes, do 
their best to knock birds off their stride. 

That’s where the new Pfizer Laying 
Cycle Program can help your customers 
... and help you sell your laying feed pro- 
grams, too. It uses the stress-rating way to 
get extra production by: 1. Pointing up the 
problems that reduce egg production; and, 
2. Offering a program with your Extra-Pro- 
duction Laying Feeds to help fight disease 
setbacks.* 

The new program features the important 
selling fact that every flock always faces 
some stress . . . no matter how good the 
management. That’s why birds need the 
help of your Extra-Production Laying 


Feeds throughout the laying period . . . a 
potent way to fight the setbacks* of stress. 

Under the laying cycle program, your 
Extra-Production Laying Feeds with low 
levels of Terramycin are fed continuously 
throughout the winter laying period. These 
feeds have shown their ability to increase 
egg production and feed efficiency. 

At times of extra heavy stresses, your 
laying feeds with high levels of Terramy- 
cin give potent help in clearing up many 
conditions that slow down production— 
fight bacterial infections and certain other 
poultry diseases like CRD which can flare 
up and get a foothold in disease-weak- 
ened birds. 

This winter, the Laying Cycle Manage- 
ment Program gives you and your sales- 
men a timely opportunity to talk feeding 


and management programs for the entire 
production period. The 8-page booklet has 
already been sent to over 400,000 poultry- 
men, and advertised in the major poultry 
books and national magazines. 

Now, it’s time for you to stress-key your 
selling to tie in for more sales. The pro- 
gram is versatile . . . can be adapted to 
every part of the country, to any time of 
the year . . . for any type of layer and for 
every age of bird. And right now, many 
poultrymen who have decided to hold their 
old hens over, will be especially interested 
in the program as a way to keep these old 
hens laying heavily as long as possible. 

See your Pfizer representative for com- 
plete details. 


*due to Terramycin-susceptible organisms 


Extra-Production Laying 
Feeds with 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 


In Canada: 
5330 Royaimount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 

Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 
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FEEDSTUFFES reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstufts’ 


Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson.. 50¢ 
26. Feedstuffs’ 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Sones Charles 


52. 
article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 
3-5 copies, ea.: 10 or more, each. 


69. Pelleted Rations for Beef Cattle—Dr. Wise Burroughs, lowa State 
20c 


University 
71. The Grain Bank Has Come of Age—Glenn R. Siler, Ralston Purina 
GR 


72. Fet Handling in the Feed Mill—A. J. 
Ce. 
Including Shell Quality—C. F. Petersen, University of Idaho .... 20¢ 


76. Automation In the Feed Industry—Paul O. Berg, Professional En- 


78. A Method for Calculating the Methionine Requirement 
Hea—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland .......... 
Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
High Supplement Wih and Lyn fr 
Steer Calves—Purdue University Scientists 
84. A New Look at the Broiler Business—Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, The Quaker 
Oats Co. ... 20¢ 
85. Peultry Ration Formulation. Two Articles—Dr. R. D. Creek, University 
86. Protein and Amine Acid Nutrition of Turkeys—Dr. P. E. Waibel, 
University of Minnesota ..... 
87. Chemical, Biological Study Made of Milo Feeding Value—W. G. 
Smith and Dr. E. L. Stephenson, University of Arkansas ...... 20c 
88. Feed Buying Stady—a series of 3 articles—Drs. Kohis and Kruecke- 
89. The Role of Linseed Oj! Meal in Beef Cattle Nutrition—Dr. T. W. 
Perry, Purdue University ..........++- 
90. Feedlot Disease and Health Losses—series of six articies—plus special 
guide to feedlot animal health and disease problems of beef cattle 


and sheep—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant. Reprinted 
from FEEDLOT, national farm business magazine for cattle and lamb 


91. Pinch Hitting for Proteim—Dr. U. S. Garrigus, University of 
Proceedings of the 49th Annual Meeting of the Poultry Scienc> Assn.— 
Dr. E. L. Johnson, University of Minnesota ...........0500005 40c 
93. Leg Weaknesses in Turkeys Are Costly—Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell Uni- 
94. The Metal-Binding Properties of Soybean Protein—Dr. L. C. Norris, 


95. The Effect of Phytic Acid and Other Organic Factors on Zinc Utiliza- 
tion by the Growing Pig—Dr. M. P. Plumlee, Purdue University .. 20¢ 


96. Cost Study—a series of three articles, Dr. Richard Phillips, lowa State 
40c 


University 
97. Enzymes in Poultry Feeds—Dr. Leo S. Jensen, Washington State Uni- 
20¢ 
98. Urea in Ruminant Feeding—Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue Univer- 
20¢ 
99. Fishy Eggs—W. H. Pope, British Columbia Department of Agri- 
20c 
100. Rolied Common Barley Serves as Both Grain, Roughage for Fatten- 
ing Steers—H. B. Geurin, Ralston Purina Co. .........00000- 20¢ 
101. Barley for Hogs—A Decade of Research—Dr. W. E. Dinusson, 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
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Reader Service Depertment Minneepolis 40, Minn. 
Please send me number(s) ........... 
for which payment Is enclosed. 


Critical Evaluation of . . 


Methods for Measuring 
Protein Quality 


By Dr. Dewey Johnson, Jr. 
Lime Crest Research Laboratory 


The biological value of a protein 
depends primarily upon its amino acid 
composition”. The utilization of a 
protein is influenced by factors such 
as its level in the diet, the energy 
content of the diet and the species 
of animal to which it is fed. The bio- 
logical value of a protein decreases 
as the level of protein in the diet is 
increased. 

Most assay techniques demand that 
a region of linear response be em- 
ployed for a valid assay result. This 
means that extremely low protein lev- 
els must be fed. At low levels of pro- 
tein intake interactions of amino acids 
may or may not have an adverse ef- 
fect on the retention of nitrogen by 
the test animal.” The level of energy 
in the diet can affect the amount of 
nitrogen retained by the animal’. 

Different species have different 
amino acid requirements; the rat has 
been a very popular test animal for 
the evaluation of protein quality, but 
the rat’s requirement for arginine is 
only about one sixth that of the 
young chicken’s requirement’. 

Individual Patterns 

Each species requires its own pat- 
tern of amino acids for the most ef- 
ficient use of the essential amino 
acids. For example, a particular pat- 
tern of amino acids is required for 
maintenance, another pattern of ami- 
no acids is required for growth, and 
still another pattern for building se- 
rum proteins. 

If a protein cannnot satisfy an ani- 
mal’s total requirement of amino 
acids, the relative amounts of amino 
acids that are channeled to each of 
the protein building processes are 
changed. Thus, when isonitrogenous 
quantities of protein are evaluated, 
some proteins provide enough amino 
acids for the animal to maintain it- 
self and to grow while others provide 
an amount of amino acids to satisfy 
only the maintenance requirements. 

There is no clear cut line of demar- 
cation between these functions. A 
gradual shift of utilization of amino 
acid occurs as protein quality is 
changed, the poor protein is not eval- 
uated by the same requirements as 
the good protein. 

The amino acids that are most like- 
ly to be deficient in the food supply 
of the world are lysine and trypto- 
phan and the sulfur containing amino 
acids, methionine and cystine. One or 
more of these amino acids generally 
limit the utilization of a protein. 


BIOLOGICAL METHODS — The 
oldest, simplest, and most popular 
method of protein evaluation has been 
to feed the protein as the sole source 
of nitrogen in the diet. The protein 
efficiency ratio (PER) can be calcu- 
lated from the gain of weight that is 
made on a given amount of protein 
consumed. In most instances gain in 
weight is adequate to separate pro- 
teins of different biological value, as 


TABLE 1. Gain on Seven Selected Fish 

Meal Samples Expressed as a Per Cent of 

Egg White Response at Three Different 
Levels of Dietary Protein'+ 


Samples Level of crude protein 
10% 15% 30% 

Fish meal B ........ 104 15 110 
Fisch meal J ........ 84 ” 90 
Fish meal M ........ 79 89 89 
74 84 98 
Fish meal G ........ 71 90 99 
Fich meal H ........ 63 8! 76 
Average ........ 78 91 94 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A series of 
Papers presented at the 1960 annual 
meeting of the Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council in Washington, Pi. 
are being published in Feedstufts, be- 
ginning with this article by Dr. John- 
son of Lime Crest Research Labora- 
tory, Limestone Products Corpora- 
tion of America, Newton, N.J. Other 
ANRC papers of this series will con- 
cern vitamin reference standards, a 
report on factors influencing nutri- 
tional values of trace elements found 
in feedstuffs and other subjects. 


is shown in Table 1". It is important 
to feed the protein to be tested at a 
low level because, as the level of pro- 
tein in the diet is increased, differ- 
ences tend to be smaller. 

Some of the problems concerned 
with evaluating single proteins are: 
(a) Weight gains may not be of equal 
composition, and a high caloric intake 
coupled with a poor quality protein 
produces a fat carcass; (b) if food 
intake is quite variable, the results 
may not be comparable’, and in a 
paired feeding experiment the caloric 
restriction may be too great on the 
animals receiving the good protein, 
and protein catabolism may alter the 
result; and (3) by feeding a single 
protein no information is obtained on 
the supplementary value of that pro- 
tein. 

Measurement Modification 

H. H. Mitchell modified the meth- 
od of measuring the biological value 
of a protein originally developed by 
Thomas. Both Mitchell and Thomas 
expressed the biological value as the 
percentage of absorbed nitrogen 
which is retained by the animal. 
Therefore, the biological value of a 
protein depends on the amino acids 
that are absorbed and utilized by the 
animal for protein formation. 

Mitchell and his students have fol- 
lowed a very strict regime of stand- 
ardization over the years and have 
obtained excellent results with his 
method. Mitchell’s formula for calcu- 
lating the biological value of a pro- 
tein is 

NB + Fa + U. 


BV = 100 
NI — (F — Fn) 

in which, NB represents nitrogen bal- 
ance; F, represents metabolic fecal 
nitrogen; U. represents endogenous 
urinary nitrogen; NI represents ni- 
trogen intake and F represents fecal 
nitrogen. Mitchell” found the bio- 
logical value to decrease as protein 


TABLE 2. The Biological Value of Proteins 
at Different Levels of Intake! ? 


Protein Level of crude protein 
5% 10% 
Milk protein ......... 93.4 84.7 
70.8 ose 
72.0 59.6 
78.6 64.9 
86.1 
68.5 
85.5 


TABLE 3. The Influence of Depletion of 
Protein Reserves on the Nitrogen Balance 


Index‘ 
Casein Egg 
Normal dog ........- 0.8! 0.96 
Depleted dog ........ 0.92 1.20 
Depleted dog ........ 0.93 1.27 
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the mark 
of Central Soya 


This forceful mark expresses growth, diversification 
and balance... three important characteristics of 
Central Soya. 


Its design is drawn from a growing plant and the 
globe ... to symbolize the crops from the good earth 

‘ which this company processes... and the world 
which Central Soya serves in so many ways. 


Central Soya 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Divisions: McMillen Feed Processing Grain Chemurgy 
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* normal bone formation 
good haircoat color 


effective breeding performance 


ANRC OFFICERS—New and reelected officers of the Animal Nutrition and 
Research Council are pictured here at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, 
D.C., during the group’s recent annual meeting. They are, left to right: Philip 
H. Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, reelected secretary-treas- 
urer; Dr. Stanley R. Ames, Distillation Products Industries, Rochester, N.Y., 
chairman, and Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois, vice chairman (Feed- 


anemia protection 
| * active enzymes 


Blended with your 


regular feedstuffs, Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulfate is one of 


the most effective, least expensive 
ways to promote healthy livestock. 


Customers look for 


extras these days. Include 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate in your feeds. 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corporation 


300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


—LEADER in its field 


stuffs, Oct. 15). 


is increased in the experimental diet 
(see Table 2). 

The metabolic fecal nitrogen and 
the endogenous urinary nitrogen are 
difficult to estimate because to obtain 
these estimates it is necessary to feed 
a nitrogen-free diet (or a diet con- 
taining a small amount of egg pro- 
tein to improve palatability) at an- 
other time during the experimental 
period. The large number of collec- 
tions and nitrogen determinations 
make this a very tedious method. 
‘Loss of nitrogen, loss of a collection, 
or contamination of a collection with 
feed can cause considerable error in 
the determination of the biological 
value. 

Nitrogen Balance Index 

Allison and Anderson’® proposed the 
nitrogen balance index method of pro- 
tein evaluation. It involved feeding 
several levels of nitrogen below the 
level of nitrogen equilibrium. Their 
nitrogen balance index is calculated 
by 
NB=K (absorbed N) —Total nitrogen 
excretion at zero absorbed nitrogen. 


where NB represents nitrogen bal- 
ance and K represents the nitrogen 
balance index. 


TYPICAL BULK 
BIN DRIVEWAY. 


\) 
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ENGINEERS/& CONTRACTORS 


Since 188). 


The slope of this function, which is 
linear from zero protein intake to 
low positive balance, is an indication 
of protein quality. 

The nitrogen balance index was 
shown to be influenced by the nutri- 
tional state of the test animal as 
shown in Table 3‘. This method gives 
extremely high values for good pro- 
teins when the test animal is deplet- 
ed of protein reserves. The proteins 
maintain their relative position to 
each other if the test animals have 
similar protein reserves. 


Other Methods 


There are other methods that in- 
dicate the biological value of a pro- 
tein by utilizing the chan;e of con- 
centration of liver nitrogen” and liver 
enzymes™ at different levels of nitro- 
gen intake. 

The body nitrogen to body water 
ratio method of Bender and Miller’ 
gives promise as a simple method of 
protein evaluation. Biological values 
have also been obtained by employ- 
ing lower forms of life as the test 
animals. Among these is the bacterio- 
logical method of Halevy and Grosso- 
wicz”. 

CHEMICAL SOORE—After a large 
amount of data was collected on the 
biological value of proteins, Mitchell 
and Block” proposed that the bio- 
logical value of proteins could be cor- 
related with the amino acid composi- 
tions of those proteins. This method 
was given the name chemical score. 

To calculate the chemical score one 
first takes 100 times the ratio of the 
percentage of each essential. amino 
acid in the test protein to the per- 
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MADE IN ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. BY 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES ¢ oivision oF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


CONTAINS vitamin A palmitate, edible tallow, gelatin and glucose. Butylated 
hydroxyanisole and butylated hydroxytoluene added as preservatives. 
250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 
Net Tare Wt.____ Control Order No. 


FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 


This 


is what 


it all 


means 


/——— PGB-250 This is the trademark of DPi's dry vitamin A 
for fortifying feeds, pre-mixes, concentrates, and other 
products fed to poultry and livestock. The material con- 
sists of golden orange spherical particles in a size range 
between 30 and 120 mesh. 


DPi has been a primary producer of vitamin A for a long 
time, was first to synthesize it commercially in this coun- 
try, produces vitamin A in a modern plant using methods 
and processes developed in DPi laboratories. 


Palmitate This is an inherently more stable form of vita- 
tain A. It resists the effects of heat, moisture, and long 
storage. Testing vitamin A palmitate and the other com- 
mercial ester, vitamin A acetate, in stored feeds and pre- 
mixes, we typically find 25% or better stability for the 
palmitate than for the acetate. 


Gelatin is the most effective substance we have found for 
protecting vitamin A against air and minerals, Its digesti- 
bility makes the vitamin quickly available to the bird 
or animal. 


250,000 The vitamin A potency of PGB-250 is 250,000 
rT per gram. You can also get potencies of 30,000, 
20,000, or 10,000 units per gram. The diluent used in these 
dilutions is solvent-extracted soybean feed of particle 
size range especially chosen to blend with PGB-250. 


You can get PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A in 25-pound and 100-pound drums directly 
from us or from distributors throughout the country. For further information or a 
quotation, write Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago + Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 
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SAVE $$$ 


TIME and LABOR 
with the MINNEAPOLIS 


ASC-100 
AUTOMATIC 
ALL-METAL BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINE 
For complete line bag closing equipment write: 
MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE, INC. 
Dept. F-60, 4865 Osseo Road ° Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S$. La Salle S., Chicage 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


centage of the same amino acid in the 
protein taken as the standard. The 
chemical score of the test protein is 
the percentage of the amino acid that 
is lowest in concentration relative to 
the standard protein. This implies 
that the protein of the standard must 
not have an excess concentration of 
any essential amino acid nor any 
amino acid deficiencies. 

Arginine was not considered in this 
method of calculation. Tyrosine and 
phenylalanine as well as methionine 
and cystine were considered together. 

This method underestimates pro- 
teins of low biological value. Oser™ 
found that by taking the geometric 
mean of the percentages of concentra- 
tion of amino acids in the test pro- 
tein to the concentration of amino 
acids in the standard protein, an im- 
provement could be made in the 
chemical score method. If the relative 
concentration of any amino acid in 
the test protein to the concentration 
of that amino acid in the standard 
protein exceeded 100%, the percent- 


PURE 
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KEEP YOUR QUALITY WHILE CUTTING COST 
It’s pure economics . .. CUT your cost... increase your profit. 


Compare the cost of JOHN DEERE FEED UREA with other sources 
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modern science. 

JOHN DEERE UREA is 262% protein equivalent . . . its uniform 
flow insures the same amount of protein in every pellet and cube. 

Start making more money on your tonnage. Call or write 
today for complete prices, literature, and samples. Be sure to ask 
for your FREE COPY OF “HOW TO USE JOHN DEERE UREA”... a 
helpful, informative booklet illustrating in simple terms how to 
figure your feed formulations using JOHN DEERE UREA. 


Quality you know...a name you trust! 


JOHN DEERE 


JOHN DEERE CHEMICAL CO. 


PRYOR, 


COMPOUN D 


OKLAHOMA? PHONE VAlley 5-2000 


age was reduced to 100%. 


This step 
avoided excess concentrations of ami- 
no acids from overweighting the geo- 
metric mean. Oser omitted the con- 
tribution of tyrosine from his calcu- 
lations. 


In Table 4, the growing chicken’s 
requirements’ of the amino acid are 
listed. Also, the contributions of ami- 
no acids from corn and soybean meal 
based on the analysis of Block and 
Weiss® are computed. 

These computations indicate that 
with this simple combination of in- 
gredients, all the amino acid require- 
ments of the chicken would be satis- 
fied with the exception of the sulfur 
containing amino acids. This fact-can 
be tested experimentally to confirm 
or disprove the paper analysis. 

Experience indicates that under 
some conditions no response is ob- 
tained from methionine supplemen- 
tation. If no response is obtained, one 
can only conclude that the pattern 
of amino acids chosen for the stand- 
ard is faulty or that the values used 
for the total concentration of the sul- 
fur containing amino acids in the 
feedstuffs were too low. It is a well 
known fact that the sulfur contain- 
ing amino acids are easily destroyed 
during hydrolysis. It is also difficult 
to select the proper value from tables 
to calculate the amino acid composi- 
tion of a protein. 

An example is shown in Table 5 of 
values taken from seven tables of 
amino acid composition. The high and 
low values in each column are under- 
lined. The problem is: Which amino 
acid content represents the ingredi- 
ent? If proteins actually vary as in- 
dicated by Table 5, cooperation of 
geneticists, agronomists and’ nutri- 
tionists should improve the world sup- 
ply of tryptophan, lysine and sulfur 
containing amino acids. There is evi- 


TABLE 4. A Paper Assay of a Simple 


Corn-Soybean Diet 
NRC 
Re- 35% 
quire- 60% Soy- 
ment* Cornt bean? Totali 
Histidine .... 0.15 0.12 0.38 0.50 
0.9 0.14 1.02 1.16 
Tyrosine + 
phenylalanine 1.6 0.47 1.23 1.70 
Tryptophan .. 0.2 0.04 0.18 0.22 
Cystine + 
Methionine. 0.8 0.18 0.35 0.53 
Threonine .... 0.6 0.21 0.60 0.8! 
Leucine ...... 1.4 0.66 1.17 1.83 
lsoleucine .... 0.6 0.21 0.89 1.10 
0.8 0.27 0.80 1.07 


"Reference 7. 

+Assume 8.6% protein and the amino acid 
analysis of reference 8. 

tAssume 44% protein and the amino acid 
analysis of reference 8. 

{Total of 20.56% protein. 


TABLE 5. Amino Acid Composition 
(g/16q N) 

—Corn— —Soybean—— Ref- 
Lys. Met. Try. Lys. Met. Try. erence 
2.22 2.0 bul 7.4 1.5 1.29 5 
3.3 «(0.89 62 th 7 
66 1.1 1.2 8 
22 2.3 «0.78 60 14 1.18 
3.1 22 0.9 5.3 1.6 it 12 
2.1 2.1 0.81 5.8 1.8 1.18 15 
2.4 2.3 0.73 5.9 1.7 1.21 23 
134 «144 157 134 164 «OI Range 

(% of low) 
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the run... 


when feed palatability is 
improved with Milezyme* 
“on or off the sow” 


Test results prove it: Milezyme improves 
the performance of all livestock and poultry 
feeds. The reason is that Milezyme enhances 
natural feed palatability. Animals and poultry 
eat more and gain faster . . . efficiently. 

The most significant results have been 
shown in pig starter and prestarter feeds. A 
summary of all college and commercial feed- 
ing trials conducted with Milezyme in pig 
feeds shows palatability improved 7% ... 
weight gains improved 9-10% . . . efficiency 
improved 2.5%. Weight gains in baby pigs of 
over 10% reflect an average response of a 
Corn-SBOM (no sugar) diet. 

Used in swine growing and finishing rations, 
Milezyme improved both weight gains and 
feed efficiency by 5% . . . at extremely low cost. 

Milezyme has also proved valuable in up- 
grading the feed value of Western barley, low-. 
quality corn and other grains. It is already 
widely used for this purpose in commercial 
poultry feeds in the West. 


What is Milezyme? Milezyme is a natural 
enzyme catalyst derived from B. Subtilis 
microorganism fermentation (not to be con- 
fused with pepsin of animal origin). Although 
essentially a protein, it is not added to feeds 
as a nutrient. The microorganisms are grown 
for their enzymatic activity, and are used to 
balance the enzyme activity lost during the 
period between harvesting and processing grain 
into feed. 

Two Milezyme products are now available. 
Let us recommend the one that can add extra 
palatability and performance to your feed. 
Write for full facts today. 


*Milezyme is not a drug and is exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Food Additives Amendment of 1958. 


T.M, 


TAKAMINE PRODUCTS 


Miles Chemical Company 
Division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana Phone COngress 4-3111 


AGENTS: The Calvin Baird Company, 809-11 North Market St.,Chattanooga, Tennessee * Blomfield-Swanson, 6009 Wayzata, Minne- 
apolis 16, Minnesota « James Farrell & Company, Hoge Building, Seattle 4, Washington ¢ The Fox Company, Newfield, 
New Jersey * M.A. McClelland Company, Dwight Building, Kansas City 5, Missouri ¢ H.V.Nootbaar & Company, 890 South 
Arroyo Parkway, Pasadena, California * Gladwin A. Read Company, 615 Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois ¢ Frank Seitz 
Sales Company, 1510 Thirty-First Street, Des Moines 11, lowa * John F. Young Company, Box 43, Station F, Cincinnati 
4, Ohio * Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., 805 Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
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“Swallows Bales Whole!”’ 


Grinds 3 to 5 Whole Bales per Minute! 
Grinds Almost as Much Loose Hay ~ 


* Grinds 4 to 7 Round Bales per Minute. 
* Grinds Corn (snapped, ear or shelled). 
* Grinds Other Grains and Grain Sorghums. 


450 * Mixes Hay and Grains While It Grinds. 
P.LO. Dri The heavy-duty Jumbo Hay Mill has unbelievably high capacity. 
+1.U. Urive /f// thas been thoroughly tested and proven in grinding baled and 
Hammer i loose hay of all kinds, as well as corn, other grains and grain 


f sorghums. Grinds oll materials to desired fineness. 

Wide receiving hopper handles bales from any direc- 
tion. 22” Self-Feeder operates at variable speeds, 
easily raised for transport. New, improved type V-Belt 
Drive on Feeder increases power and speed, making 
possible the grinding of huge quantities of loose hay. 


Sturdily built to operate at full-capac- 

ity over long periods. Two years’ 
___ use throughout the nation has 
proved the high capacity, 
heavy-duty performance of 
the Wetmore Jumbo Mill. 


Completely 
on Wetmore heavy-duty trailer. 


WETMORE PULVERIZER & MCHY. CO. 
inteormation on the New Mode! “450° Mill BOX 307 TONKAWA, OKLAHOMA 


‘trogen balance 


dence that fertilization will increase 
the concentration of amino acids in 
alfalfa". 

SUMMARY—The methods of eval- 
uating proteins can be divided into 
two classes: Biological and chemical. 

The biological methods evaluate 
the protein by some method of meas- 
uring nitrogen retention in the test 
animal. There is no indication of 
which amino acid(s) is deficient. 

The chemical methods are based 
on the comparison of amino acid an- 
alysis of the protein and a pattern 
of amino acids suitable for the species 
in question. This method gives an in- 
dication of the limiting amino acid 
of the test protein. The use of the 
chemical method of evaluating pro- 
teins is limited by the precision of 
the analysis of amino acids and the 
pattern of amino acids used for the 
reference standard. 
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Good Deal 
for Dealers! 


OYSTER SHELL 


Steady sales... 


good profits... 


fast turnovers 


.. Satisfied customers. You get all of these with 
PILOT BRAND, largest selling eggshell material 
in the world. And to keep this profitable busi- 
ness coming your way, PILOT BRAND is contin- 


FOR POULTRY 


for you .. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


uously advertised in leading farm and poultry 
journals and on 70 prominent radio stations. 


Yes, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a good deal 
_all of the time. It pays in a big way 
to stock, display and promote the ‘‘bag with 
the big blue Pilot Wheel.” 
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Commercial Solvents 


Declares Dividend 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Commercial Solvents Corp. 
has declared a regular fourth quar- 
ter dividend of 15¢ per share of com- 
mon stock. In addition, the board vot- 
ed a 2% stock dividend on the com- 
pany’s 2,796,250 issued shares of-eom- 
mon stock. 

The two dividends will be paid on 
Dec. 30, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Dec. 2. 

The fourth quarter declaration 
brings the total cash dividend for 1960 
to 50¢ per share, a 100% increase over 
cash dividends paid in 1959. 

The previous cash payment on Sep- 
tember 30 was 15¢ per share. For the 
fourth quarter of last year, the com- 
pany paid a regular dividend of 5¢ per 
share and an extra dividend of 5¢ per 
share. 

Commercial Solvents Corp. makes 
and markets a wide range of indus- 
trial chemicals, including agricultural 
chemicals and animal nutrition prod- 
ucts. 


PROTEIN BLOCKS 


Also 
MINERAL BLOCKS 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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When other drugs fail against 
coxy breaks... 


THE ONLY COCCIDIOSTAT 
EFFECTIVE AGAINST ALL 
IMPORTANT COCCIDIAL SPECIES 


No other drug can match the effectiveness, safety, and economy of 
S.Q. in treating outbreaks of coccidiosis in chicks, poults, pullets— 
and birds in production. Unlike other drugs, $.Q. works best during 
the all-important 72- to 96-hour period after infection, when coc- 
cidia are most vulnerable to medication. 


S.Q.—used promptly at therapeutic levels—will check coxy outbreaks 
... cut losses by holding mortality and stunting to a minimum... 
keep flocks on feed until the outbreak is under control. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


— = M 
with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE. © MERCK CO., INC. 
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The big difference between 


specific purpose. 


Your Amburgo field representative keeps up to date on all formula feed developments. 
He is backed by knowledge and experience which translates the newest data from col- 
lege and industrial research in the feed formulation field into practical, profitable solu- 


tions to your day-in, day-out problems. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1315-17 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


THE BIG DIFFERENCE IS 


PERSONAL TOUCH 


rofit and loss for the formula feed manufacturer is not 
always the lowest cost of feed additives. But it is, definitely, the effectiveness or 
performance of your formulas. Best performance is gained by using highest quality addi- 
tives which supply safety margins so that when used at proper levels, will achieve your 


Look to Amburgo for the Personal Touch Service that makes the big 
difference between productivity and inactivity. 


The AMBURGO CO., 
1636 N. CALAVERAS ST. 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
PLANT: HOPE, INDIANA 


Central Soya Holds 
Annual Meeting 
For Shareholders 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—About 400 
people from nine states attended the 
company’s annual shareholders meet- 
ing on Nov. 16 in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and heard reports from Harold W. 
MeMillen, Central Soya board chair- 
man, and Dale W. McMillen, Jr., pres- 
ident. 

Reviewing the financial report for 
the past year, Chairman McMillen 
noted that net earnings for the year 
amounted to $1.50 per share, com- 
pared to $2.46 in the previous year 
(based on the same number of 
shares). He attributed the decline to 
adverse agricultural economic condi- 
tions. 

Mr. McMillen also outlined the 
company’s new corporate identifica- 


Pick up your 


INSEED 


LYMOALE AVE. 


UNIVERSITY AVE. 


WASHINGTON AVE, 


BROADWAY 


Minnesota Linseed’s big-capacity processing 
plant provides something more than top quality 
linseed meal. It also has a convenient Northeast 
Minneapolis location. Now your trucker can get in 
and back out on the road in half the time it would 
take in downtown Minneapolis. Come in from 
North, South, East or West and avoid the traffic. 
Quick load-up . . . quick return. 


ALL THIS AT NO EXTRA COST! 


* MEAL, PELLETS OR GRITS 
* IT'S TOASTED—NOT ROASTED 
* MORE PROTEIN—MORE VITAMIN B, 


Write ... Wire. 


. . Phone for a Quotation 
MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA 


SUNSET 8-9011 


tion system and mark, which he said 
will help Central Soya to “present a 
forceful, meaningful and clear picture 
of our company, and its operating di- 
visions, to our many interested pub- 
lics.”” 

He described the new corporate 
mark as symbolic of growth... “in 
size, stature and service to agricul- 
ture and mankind.” 

President Dale McMillen reported 
on production, distribution and re- 
search activities at the annual meet- 
ing. 

He cited several major expansion 
projects undertaken by the company 
last year as “concrete evidence of 
our belief that brief declines such as 
that which occurred last year in our 
agricultural economy are only of tem- 
porary significance.” 

“The major portions of our capital 
expenditures for last year went to- 
ward the new isolated protein plant 
at Chicago, the two-million-bushel 
storage project at Chattanooga, and 
the bulk and sacked feed warehousing 
and loading out facilities at Marion, 
Ohio, and Madison, Wis.,” President 
McMillen said. 

Research 

In the area of research, he report- 
ed that “large expenditures were in- 
vested this past fiscal year in the de- 
velopment of new products and proc- 
esses for agriculture and industry. 
Also, new experimental units on the 
expanded McMillen feed research 
farm near Decatur, Ind. have 
strengthened our ability to evaluate 
Master Mix Feeds and to determine 
the effect of management practices 
on their performance.” 

Looking to the current year, Mr. 
MeMillen said, “Continuing efforts 
are being made to further establish 
Central Soya in foreign soybean meal 
and oil markets. Products from our 
Chemurgy division are _ receiving 
greater market acceptance, prospects 
for our feed division are brighter, 
and there are indications that mar- 
gins for both processing and grain 
merchandising are showing some im- 
provement.” 

At the start of the meeting, share- 
holders viewed the company’s insti- 
tutional movie, ““Tomorrow’s Food- 
power,” which portrays the impor- 
tance of protein food production and 
the contributions made by the soy- 
bean processing, feed and grain in- 
dustries. 

During the business session, the 
group reelected as directors: Dale 
W. McMillen, Harold W. McMillen, 
Dale W. McMillen, Jr., Robert B. 
Parrott, Wilbert E. Huge, Edward T. 
Schele, John D. Shoaff and Cole J. 
Younger. 

Officers Reelected 

After the meeting, the board of di- 
rectors met and reelected the follow- 
ing officers: Harold W. McMillen, 
chairman of the board; Dale W. Mc- 
Millen, Jr., president; Robert B. Par- 
rott, executive vice president; Wil- 
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“ L. Krider, Norman F. Kruse, Burt A. 
Townsend and Richard O. Westley, 
i" vice presidents; Edward T. Schele, 
: LOWRY AVE secretary and treasurer; John L. An- : 
‘S: dreas, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer; Richard N. Allen, 
| assistant secretary and controller, 
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ANOTHER TECHNICAL ADVANCE FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


NEw 
DRASTICALLY REDUCES SEWN-END BAG FAILURE 


Pioneer in the development of Clupak* extensible paper, West 
Virginia now leads the way to a far stronger, tighter, money- 
saving sewn multiwall through “ImpacTape.” 


ImpacTape is a revolutionary new type of sewn tape closure** 
that adds four layers of tape to the sewn end instead of the 
conventional two. This provides 49% greater toughness than 
standard sewn 70-lb. tape closures plus a new “cushioning” 
against impact shock. 


PROOF from actual field trial 


A leading cement company had an unusually high sewn 
valve breakage rate of 1%. They packed a trial ship- 
ment of bags, using West Virginia’s new ImpacTape. 
Average breakage rate went down to .8%—a reduction 
of 70%. Dollar savings from reduced breakage will far 
exceed the small upcharge for the new closure. 


PROOF from new testing technique 


The development of ImpacTape was hastened by West 
Virginia’s successful adoption of the Impact Resistance 
Tester to measure sewn end toughness under conditions 
of sudden shock. It represents the only sewn closure test 
devised thus far which bears a predictable correlation 
to drop tests and actual field performance. 


Studies indicate that 70% of sewn bag breakage ordinarily is 
at the sewn closure, even on Clupak paper bags, because the 
sewn closure is the weakest point in the bag. Often this break- 
age was incorrectly blamed on the paper. Now stronger Impac- 
Tape opens the door to profits from the greater toughness and 
possible basis weight reductions which Clupak paper is deliver- 
ing to thousands of users. This is realistic research achstevement 
—daimed straight at reducing your total packaging costs, 


For a brochure giving detailed information, write and tell us 
whether you use sewn open mouth or sewn valve bags. Multi- 
wall Bag Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufaciured 
under its authority and satisfying its specifications. 


**Patent Pending. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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HESS & CLARK’S 


“TWO-WEEK 
means business for 


Here’s another new feed-promotion idea from Hess & Clark. 
It’s a “reconditioning” plan for laying flocks that aren’t 
doing well. In combination with FPI, it will help you sell 
more feed...will help your customers get better results. 
The ad at right will soon give egg producers the full story. 


Prospering in your business of selling layer feed ...as in our business 
of selling feed medications . . . depends on one thing: helping your 
customer make more money from his laying flock. 

Hess & Clark’s new “‘Two-week Tune-up” idea for layers 
».-in combination with the now well-known Full Perform- 
ance Index (FPI) plan...is the most aggressive combination 
of feed-promoting ideas yet devised to help egg producers. 

The two plans work together to help you get new customers. Enthu- 
siastic customers. First, let’s take a brief look at FPI. 

FPI is a complete program designed to help egg producers get Full 
Performance from their layers. It sets goals for money-making egg 
production: 250 eggs per hen housed; 4.5 lbs. feed per dozen eggs; 
90% laying house livability; and 90% Grade A eggs. Then, FPI helps 
poultrymen meet these goals, giving emphasis to good birds . good 
feed . good management . . . and nf-180 low-level feeding. nf-180, 
fed to provide 25 grams furazolidone per ton of feed, frees birds from 
a major obstacle to Full Performance — constant disease drag. 

Poultry scientists say there is no such thing as a 100% healthy bird. 
Subclinical infections are always present, holding performance down. 
In combination with the winter “stress-season,” disease drag can trigger 
really dangerous disease . . . cause costly laying slumps. When that 
happens, an egg producer needs help. Fast! 

That’s why Hess & Clark developed the “Two-week Tune-up” idea 

.. to help flock owners snap birds out of laying slumps and to provide 
an opportunity for you to get additional customers on the FPI program. 

The“Two-week Tune-up”..using an nf-180 “booster-type” 
feed containing 100-200 grams furazolidone for 14 days* 
..-cleans birds out...clears up hidden troubles and stresses 
that drag performance and efficiency down...gets birds 
laying again. 

Tape-recorded interviews reveal that the majority of egg producers 
who now feed nf-180 continuously got started when they had flock 
problems. It adds up to this: help a poultryman out of trouble with an 
nf-180 “‘booster-type” feed, and you’ve got a new FPI customer. 

Contact your Hess & Clark salesman immediately for full details 
on the “Two-week Tune-up.” (If you don’t carry an nf-180 “booster- 
type” feed, see about adding it to your line.) 


*See nf-180 label for further details. 
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Calendar 


Convention 


Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 


avan, Wis.; sec., I. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


Dec. 6-7—Cornell Poultry Service- 
men’s Cornell University, Itha- 


Turkey 
and Egg Oonvention; Fargo Civic 


can Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 

521 E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Arizona Grain and Seed 
tward Ho Hotel, Phoenix; 
. Nielson, Box 787, Mesa, 


Agricultural Market- 
ing Conference; Ohio Union Bldg., 
Ohio State University, Columbus; 


Dec. 
Assn.; Wes 
sec., Willis 


Dec, 8-9—Eastern Quickie OConven- 
tion; Ben Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia; Don M. Turnbull, sec., Ameri- 
can Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
521 E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Dec. 12-18 — Midwest Veterinary 
Nutrition Conference; Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City; Lloyd Larson, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 

Dec. 138-15 — Minnesota Poultry 
Hatchery Assn.; Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., L. L. Baum- 
gartner, Litchfield, Minn. 

Dec. 15-16 — Business Olinic for 
Elevator Managers; Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; Carleton C. Dennis, Department 
of Agricultural Economics. 

1961 

Jan. 4-6—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
DL; sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 

Jan. 9-10—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Umberger Hall, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan; chm., 
Prof. T. B. Avery, Poultry Husbandry 
Dept., W. Waters Hall. 

Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East 

Jan. 13-14—Florida State Poultry 
Producers Assn.; Cherry Plaza Ho- 


tel, Orlando, Fla.; chm., Wilfred D. 
Hedges, 227 Blossom Lane, Winter 
Park, Fla. 

Jan. 15-17—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Asen.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
polis; sec. W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, 


Jan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bidg., Fargo. 

Jan. 23-25 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga.; for reservations: Atlanta Con- 
vention Bureau, Rhodes - Haverty 
Bldg., Atlanta. 

Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; E. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Illinois Agricultur- 
al Industries Forum; University of 
Tllinois, Urbana; Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, 305 Mumford 
Hall. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1 — Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 1-2—Illinois Nutrition Confer- 
ence; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., E. E. Hatfield, Department of 
Animal Science. 

Feb. 1-2—New Hampshire Poultry 
Health Conference; Memorial Union 
Bidg., Durham; sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Poultry Science, University 
of New Hampshire; Prof. W. C. Skog- 
lund, Poultry Science Dept. 

Feb. 2—Beef Cattle Study Day; 
University of Arkansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Fayetteville. 


versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 6-7—Montana Natrition Oon- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Man- 
agement Dept. 

Feb. 7-10 — American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 


pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 


Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 


Feb. 15—Turkey Short Course; 
University of Georgia, Athens. 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Roanoke, Roanoke; sec., J. Paul Wil- 


Oklahoma State University, Stillwa- 


Egg Pro- 
University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton - Portland 


sity, Lafayette, Ind; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Let us figure the 
cost of CDP delivered 
to your plant. 


limit your. 
phosphorus 


inadequate 


“registration... 


on en 200 ane plus or minus 5%. 
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eee err _ | Dealers Asan.; Neil House, Columbus; | ter; chm., Dr. Rollin Thayer, Poultry 
Seca sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N./| Science Dept. 
Dees, eee High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. } 
Feb. 22—Broiler Housing Sym- Na 
posium; University of Georgia, “= 
ms Feb. 28-March 1—Virginia Feed 
| 
702 Lewis Bidg., Portland 4. 
> liams, Virgin tate , March 16-17 — Maryland Nutrition : 
, E. Franklin St., Richmond. Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
cs March 8 — Distillers Feed Confer- | ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, | 
’ — —_— ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- | Poultry Husbandry Dept., University 
| nati, Ohio; L. E. Carpenter, Execu- | of Maryland, College Park. 
search Council, 1232 Enquirer Bidg., | ers National Assn; Washington 
a Cincinnati 2. D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
: Listi March 89— Nebraska Grain & | ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

New ings Feed Dealers Assn.; Sheraton-Fonte- | April 34—National Institute of 
a For the convenience of readers who nelle Hotel, Omaha; sec., Howard W. : i is 
| scan the Convention Calendar regularly Elm, Trust Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. . 

7 for new listings, these added to the col. March 10-11—Oklahoma Feed In- 
| uma in the current week appear sepa- dustry Conference and Workshop; i 
rately from ones which have been entered » 3 
previously. The following week they will 
' be moved to their proper slot where 
i they will remain until the event is held. 
Minr : & 
mery, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 
Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- | 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- | Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
Center Auditorium, Fargo, N.D.; sec., oe \ # 
Irving J. Mork, Fargo. : 
Dec. 7 — Upper Peninsula Feed 
Dealers Assn.; State Office Bldg., “a 
Innis, Box 342, Sault Ste. Marie. ae 
Dec. 1-8—Midwestern Quickie Con- 
vention; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- SR ; 
John W. Sharp, Room 334, Agr. | Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon § 
Admin. Bidg., 2120 Fyffe Road State College, Corvallis. 
apolis; sec., Roy Munson, 2200 Uni- Al 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bidg., 4 
| Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- | 
PHOSPHORUS © CALCIUM) FLUORINE 
| G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., | be 
‘ isor 7 y be 


April 9-18 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas; 1955 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 

April 10-12—Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 13-15—Pacific Dairy & Poul- 
try Assn. Exposition and Convention; 
Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev.; asst. 
sec., Lloyd J. Powers, 1304 7th St., 
Los Angeles 21, Cal. 

April 20-22—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Jack Tar 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14. 

April 24-26—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

April 27-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 


Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

May 5—Broiler Short Course and 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow Day; Universi- 
ty of Georgia, Athens. 

May %7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

May 7-10—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Head, Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Dept., University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

May 14-15—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., D. A, Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

June 8-11 — Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; National Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 


...be prepared to take advantage 
of favorable market conditions... 


Include the term “defluorinated phosphate” on 
your registration forms, bags and tags, and 
you can interchangeably formulate with either 


defluorinated or dicalcium phosphate 


The AAFCO definition states: 


“Defluori- 


nated phosphate includes either calcined, fused 
or precipitated calcium phosphate. It shall 


PHOSPHATE 


DEFLUORINAT 


DEFLUORINATED 
PHOSPHATE 


CDP 


SMITH-DOUGLASS | 


COMPANY, INC. NORFOLK 1, | 


contain not more than one part of fluorine (F) 
to 100 parts of phosphorus (P). The minimum 
percentage of calcium (Ca) and phosphorus 
(P) and the maximum percentage of fluorine 
(F) shall be stated on the label. The term 
‘Defluorinated’ shall not be used as a part of 
the name of any product containing more than 
one part of fluorine (F) to 100 parts of phos- 
phorus (P).” 

When you register your feeds to contain de- 
fluorinated phosphate, this definition provides 
for the use of either defluorinated or dicalcium 
phosphate. By inadequate registration, you re- 
strict your phosphorus source. 

Formulate with either defluorinated or dical- 
cium phosphate by registering your feeds now 
to include the term “defluorinated phosphate.” 

Use a defluorinated phosphate tried and 
tested by State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions and unaffiliated laboratories . . . CDP. 
CDP is ALL biologically useable . . . handles 
easily in bags or bulk. 


1S A PRODUCT OF THE 
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CALENDAR FOR 1960-61 
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bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 
1, Quebec. 

July 18-20—American Poultry Oon- 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas city 10, Mo. 

duly %74-23—Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 24-26— North Oarolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Virginia Beach, 
N.C.; sec., McNair Evans, Box 44, 
Mocksville. 

Sept. 19-21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 27-28—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa.; sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 


Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Oonfer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 23-25 — Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-IIli- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. LF.A., Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec. LP.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 

1962 

Aug. 138-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, TL 


Best SERVICE 


VITAMI 


ON 


NS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
PLUS 
PREMIXES 


RUDY ESCHENHEIME 


BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 
MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 
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* Elevator Legs * Mixers + Scalper 
* Crushers * Steel Bins 


Hemmer Mills 50 to 150 H.-P. 


CUSTOM ‘MILLERS SUPPLY 
537] MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS. OF QUALITY MILLING 


James E. Davis Heads 
Delmarva Poultry 


Industry, Inc. 


GEORGETOWN, DEL.—James E. 
Davis of Seaford was elected here 
recently to head the Delmarva Poul- 
try Industry, Inc. 
He succeeds Webb 
Cassell of Salis- 
bury. Mr. Davis is 
manager of the 
Seaford plant of 
General Mills, Inc. 
He was chairman 
of the 1960 poul- 
‘try fund drive. 
Over $121,000 was 
contributed by 
businesses and 

James E. Davis friends of the in- 
dustry to promote the broiler indus- 
try here. He is also chairman of 

ation and facilities commit- 
tee which has investigated lower rail 


One hag shattered... the other has two-way stretch 


The unbroken bag is made of H&W’s new high- 
strength Expanda-Kraft. 

As the lift truck braked to a sudden stop, both 
bags flew through the air and fell hard against the 
concrete floor. The regular kraft bag split open — 
note the spilled flour. Yet, look closely at Expanda- 
Kraft. Not a sign of breakage! Naturally, both bags 
were identical in basis weight and number of plies. 


EXPANDA-KRAFT 


Expanda-Kraft is stronger, because it’s made by 
a special roll-crepe process. It’s resilient, has two- 
way stretch that soaks up shock. Available in white, 
semi-bleached and natural. 

Expanda-Kraft comes in 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 and 
100-pound basis weights. For samples and information, 
write Hollingsworth & Whitney, Division of Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY oivision oF 
SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


rates for shipment of feed ingredients 
from the Midwest to the east coast. 

Last year Mr. Davis was Dela- 

ware’s vice president of DPI. He also 
has been a director for several years. 
He has been with General Mills 19 
years in various capacities, many of 
which were concerned with the broil- 
er industry. 
Also elected were A. E. Bailey, of 
Rehoboth, Delaware’s vice president, 
and Sam Quillen, Salisbury, Mary- 
land’s vice president. Mr. Bailey is 
associated with Townsends, Inc., and 
Mr. Quillen is with the Salisbury 
Milling Co. Richard Clem, agricultur- 
al representative of the Easton Na- 
tional Bank, was elected secretary. 
Roland Hastings, Laurel, associated 
with Charles N. Landon, Inc., was 
reelected treasurer. 

DPI in the past has spent most of 
its efforts in the promotion of the 
shore’s broilers. The promotion was 
centered around the Delmarva Chick- 
en Festival, the National Chicken 
Cooking Contests, and widespread 
use of recipes produced at cooking 
contests. 

New Look 

Mr. Davis said a “new look” is now 
under way. More emphasis js being 
placed on merchandising poultry, 
dealing more directly with members 
of the trade and other key food peo- 
ple in the principal market areas. 

This new look will include research 
directly connected with Delmarva’s 
interest rather than poultry promo- 
tion in general. There are plans for 
seminars and workshops in an effort 
to aid training and development of 
industry leaders on the peninsula. 
New product development will be em- 
phasized. 

Mr. Davis said the chicken cooking 
contest has been national in scope 
for several years. Last year a record 
number of states and broiler areas 
were represented. This coming year 
DPI hopes to get entries from all 
broiler areas and all states. Cooking 
contestants will hear about the chick- 
en festival through their grocery 
stores and other segments of the 
poultry trade. “We will be merchan- 
dising our poultry while staging the 
contest,” Mr. Davis said. 

Some 40 officers and directors met 
at Bill’s Seafood Inn for the election 
and business meeting. 


ADM Fills Grain Post 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
John J. Blowers as grain merchandis- 
er in charge of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co.’s grain operations at Kansas 
City, Mo., was announced by Ralph 
Bruce, ADM vice president and grain 
division manager. 

In addition to all wheat and coarse 
grain merchandising at Kansas City, 
Mr. Blowers will handle wheat pro- 
curement for ADM’s North Kansas 
City and St. Joseph, Mo., flour mills. 

A veteran of more than 30 years in 
the grain industry, Mr. Blowers be- 
gan his career as an elevator operator 
for Standard Milling Co. He advanced 
through a number of supervisory and 
merchandising positions with Stand- 
ard before joining ADM. 


Schwartz & Go.,(Grain) itd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
{overseas agents) Ltd. 
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for 
maximum 
antibiotic | 
fortify turkey ond. 
rations 

the Merck brand Vitamin 


Turkey starter, grower and breeding rations must be fortified — for best results — with high-quality 


micronutrients, including the all-important — vitamin By». 
The uniformly stable cobalamins in the Merck Vitamin B,2 supplements are invaluable in promoting — | 
normal growth, enhancing the performance of antibiotics and assuring maximum production and hatch- 
ability of fertile eggs. 
Test after test has demonstrated that Bi2-supplementation of turkey feeds is economically sound in 
preventing the slow growth associated with By,2-deficient diets. In addition, Byz is needed for the maximum 


utilization of other nutrients, such as choline and methionine. 

The use of Merck Vitamin B,, supplements is your assurance of product stability, uniformity and quality, 
supported by over 30 years of Merck Research, Service and Know-How. A wide group of potencies are avail- 
able to fit your specific formulation needs. 

Remember: The incidence of multivitamin deficiencies in high-energy rations may be more prevalent 
than that of single vitamin deficiencies. Be sure to check all your vitamin levels—including Bjz—Wwhen you 
formulate your prestarter, starter and grower rations. 


Still looking for an effective, low-cost antibiotic supplement? Set up a split- 
pen feeding trial with Pro-Strer® and demonstrate— with on-the-farm 
results—how Pro-Strep can pay off for you and your growers. And— with 
your next Merck custom premix order be sure to ask for $.Q.® and HEpZipe® 
..help fortify your rations with “built-in” protection against coxy, blackhead 
and hexamitiasis. Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


the Merck bit 


Recommended Vitamin Bu Levels 
in turkey rations: 


Starter: Grower Breeder 
12mg./ton 6mg./ton 6 mg./ton 


@TRADEMARKS OF MERCK CO., INC. @meERCK & CO., INC. 
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or 


Those dinner bells 


are breakingup 


of mine. 


o 


When the dinner bell rings, more cattle 
baw! and pigs grunt and chickens chirp for 
Kent. That’s why Kent dealers make more 
money ... they sell gang after gang of Kent. 


*to be musically accompanied by ringing cash registers. 


KENT 


THE FEED WITHOUT A FILLER 


Muscatine, lowa 


Sioux City, lowa 


ENERGY INTAKE 


(Continued from page 42) 


treatments combined is presented in 
Table 4 and Figure 1 in which it is 
noted that the difference in egg pro- 
duction between the two temperature 
treatments is highly significant. 

This difference would amount to an 
increase of seven eggs per bird per 
year which, with an average market 
value of 36¢ per dozen, would amount 
to an increase of 21¢ per bird. Add 
to this a. saving in feed consumption 
of 4 lb. per year will result in an ad- 
ditional 14-16¢ income per bird. These 
added together amount to 35-37¢ per 
bird housed and might represent the 
difference between profit and loss in 
a year of depressed egg prices. 

Feed consumption was also reduced 
when uniform temperatures were 
maintained. This resulted irrespective 
of the energy content of the ration 
or the form of the feed. These data 
are also summarized in Tables 4, 5 
and 6. This amounted to a saving in 
feed consumption of about 4%. When 
the increased egg production is also 
considered, the improvement in feed 
efficiency was 7%. These are the type 
of production economies that must be 
taken into account in modern narrow- 
margin competitive egg production. . 
Litter condition and litter moisture 
data are also presented in Tables 4, 
5 and 6. Higher values are shown in 
this study as the samples taken for 
moisture analysis were obtained from 
the surface of the litter in the areas 
used most frequently by the birds 
between the feeding-roosting racks 
and the nest. It will be noted in Ta- 
ble 4 that the low-energy ration re- 
sulted in higher litter moisture. The 
difference between the energy levels 
(48.9 and 37.2%) does not appear 
great, but the difference was actually 
very marked. The litter in pens fed 
the high-energy rations was in quite 
good condition at all times and easily 
workable. In contrast, the litter in 
the low-energy pens was damp on 
the surface and excessive caking oc- 
curred between weekly stirring and 
sample collections. The form of the 
feed did not appear to influence the 
litter problem to any extent. 

The uniform and slightly higher 


house temperature also resulted in 
reduced litter moisture of approxi- 
mately the same magnitude as the 
difference in energy. The low-energy 
ration fed as mash approached a sat- 
isfactory condition under uniform 
temperature conditions. 

SUMMARY —A laying ration in 
which the major grain component 
is barley contains approximately 650 
and 1,000 calories of productive and 
metabolizable energy, respectively. 
This level of energy is not adequate 
for maximum egg production, espe- 
cially under climatic and poultry 
house conditions normally experi- 
enced in the northern portions of the 
U.S. Adequate energy intake will re- 
sult when the low-energy ration is 
pelleted and fe? as crumbles which 
will permit egg *:coduction equal to 
that obtained wit» a high-energy corn 
ration containing approximately 900 
calories productive energy. The avail- 
able energy of an all-barley ration 
would be marginal if the laying house 
temperatures were below 40-50° F. 
A major problem in feeding rations 
of extremely low-energy content in 
northern climates during winter 
months is excessive litter moisture 
which results from the increase of 
both feed and water consumption. 

The information obtained in the 
second of the two experiments re- 
ported here indicates that improved 
production economies through in- 
creased egg numbers, decreased feed 
consumption and increased feed effi- 
ciency can be accomplished if the 
laying house temperature is kept at 
55-60°. Modern poultry house con- 
struction, employing good insulation 
and ventilation, accompanied by bird 
population of 1.5-2.0 sq. ft. per bird 
will permit control of environmental 
temperatures similar to those used in 
this report, under the extreme severe 
winter temperatures experienced in 
Idaho. 
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* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


AT NO OBLIGATION TO ME. 


NAME 


SPECIAL COUPON 
IMMEDIATE ACTION 


FREE ENGINEERING ASSISTANCE COUPON 
RUSH full details of this valuable free PRATER service 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO., 1537 so. Court Chicago 50, 
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This is the mountain that’s good 
enough to eat. This is the mountain 
you can buy by the bag. From Baker! 
The product? Cura-phos® — the 
unique nature-made phosphorus-cal- 
cium feed supplement that comes 
from Curacao and nowhere else in 
the world. 


The American feed industry has 
used, to date, something in excess of 
1 million tons of Cura-phos to en- 


rich their formula feeds. Each year 
over 400,000,000 broilers are raised 
on it. Add to that, other types of 
poultry and livestock as well. Results 
are always the same, have been for 
22 years —top growth, health, bone 
formation and feed efficiency. 


Cura-phos is guaranteed to contain 
not less than 14% phosphorous and 
31% calcium, with not more than 
0.5% fluorine. Let us send you all 
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the facts about Cura-phos. Let us 
prove that Cura-phos is the best buy 
on the market today. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., INC. 
600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago, lil. © Savannah Bank & Trust 
Company Building, Savannah, Ga. 
361 East Paces Ferry Rd., N.E., Atlanta, _¢© 

. 501 Jackson St., Tampa, Fla. 


Established 1850 
Curephos first choice in feeds! 
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No. 7208—Bird 
Repellent 


Seedburo Equipment Co. announces 
“Roost No More,” a harmless chemi- 
cal compound that the company says 
chases birds from buildings, trees and 
other roosting places. Application is 
made directly to the roosting area, 
either by brushing or spraying on in 
liquid form or by applying in car- 
tridges with a standard caulking gun. 
Each application iasts for a year or 
more, the company says. The product 
was developed and manufactured by 
the National Bird Control Labora- 
tories and is being distributed by 
Seedburo. For complete details, check 
No. 7208 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7209—No-Spill 
Device 


The Frank G. Hough Co. has an- 
nounced its HA, H-25 and HAH rub- 
ber-tired, tractor-shovel models with 
2,000, 2,500 and 3,000 lb. capacities 
are available with “no-spill” bucket 
devices. The side sheets of the 
buckets are curved to conform to an 
are traveled by a combination striker- 
bar-spillguard. The device hydrau- 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS + NEW SERVICE + NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


lically moves through the are from 
the top sir 2 of the back of the bucket 
to the front and strikes off excess ma- 
terial which has been scooped into the 
bucket from the pile. The strikerbar 
then remains at the front as the 
bucket is rolled back and lifted to 
carry position. During travel, the de- 
vice becomes a front spillguard in 
this same position and acts as a load 
retainer. Another feature of the de- 
vice is the uniform loads which can 
be obtained. For details, check No. 
7209 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7212—Dog Food 
Flavor 


“Dognectar,” a beef-bone flavor for 
dog food, has been announced by 
Flavor Corporation of America. Ac- 
cording to the company, the flavor 
appeals to the dogs and is equally 
appealing (odor-wise) to humans. The 
product combines the soluble flavor 
elements of pure beef and bone ex- 
tractives in concentrated form. It 
takes 1 lb. to flavor 2,000 Ib. of wet 
or dry dog food. For complete infor- 
mation, check No. 7212 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7211—Grain 
Roller Mill 


Roskamp Huller Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., announces the 16x42 grain 
roller mill with steamer. The heavy- 
duty mill, the company says, is de- 
signed to steam and roll 7 to 10 tons 
of grain an hour. It will roll 8 to 15 
tons of dry grain an hour, the com- 


pany says. The frame, bearings, con- 
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trols and drives are engineered for 
maximum quality control of product. 
Solid white iron rolls are guaranteed 
operational for 10 years. The optional 
steamer is made of 10 gauge metal, 
galvanized inside and out and has 
nine steam spray heads and six ad- 
justment valves. For details, check 
No. 7211 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7210—Combination 
Bag 


A combination of an independent 
polyethylene tube and a multiwall 
paper shipping bag has been an- 
nounced by Raymond Bag Corp. 
Called the MPS, the bag combines a 
complete seamless polyethylene tube 
as part of the multiwall, sewn and 
heat sealed above the sew line to 


give a perfect seal, the company says. 
Because of its construction, the poly- 
ethylene liner cannot pull out or slip, 
and makes a production line package 
that can be filled on existing equip- 
ment, the company says. For more de- 
tails, check No. 7210 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7214—Bulk 
Truck 


A new delivery truck designed for 
front unloading and loading of bulk 
materials is being marketed now by 
Productive Acres Mfg. Co. Its name: 
“Big Daddy.” Company officials say 
all types of feed, including molasses 
feeds, can be moved with the truck 


through the use of an auger system 
which includes a 9-in. floor auger, a 


12-in. upright auger and a 9-in. boom 
auger. Each of these augers is driven 
individually by its own hydraulic mo- 
tor. The company reports that if any 
auger binds due to foreign objects 
in material being handled, a master 
safety valve automatically stops op- 
eration immediately. “Big Daddy” un- 
loads or loads 1-1% tons a minute. 
Pellets are handled with minimum 
breakage, Pamco claims. The new 
truck is available in 14-ft. and 20-ft. 
lengths in either Skoop Skipper or 
semi-trailer models. Capacities are 
390 cu. ft. for the 14-ft. unit and 600 
cu. ft. for the 20-ft. unit. The boom 
auger reaches up to 21 ft. For further 
information, check No. 7214 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7213—Mineral 
Mixes 


A new and improved formula for 
its mineral mixes has been announced 
by the Corn King Co. The manufac- 
turer says palatability and aroma 
have been improved by the addition 
of wet molasses, which also has “eli- 
minated the need for a dust inhibi- 
tor.” Vitamin D, has been added to 
the mixes to help control rickets and 
bone deficiencies and to aid utilization 
of both phosphorus and calcium, ac- 
cording to the company. Also, the 
new formula includes trace minerals 
of greater stability and palatability. 
Check No. 7213 and mail coupon for 
details. 


No. 7207—Poultry 
Medications 


A line of pre-measured poultry 
medications, color-coded and packed 
in plastic bags, has been announced 
by Vineland Poultry Laboratories. 
The packages are designed to be used 
with the Vinelab Crown Proportioner. 
To be known as “Crown-Pak” medi- 


OILS 
Feeding 
Packing House By-Products 
W. D. Haugen Co. 
5605 Lyndale Avenue So, MINNEAPOLIS 19, MINN 
TAYLOR 3-7253 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 
MOLASSES 


MIXING! 


Complete ta 

Molasses mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 

Mixes Bo’: Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEAD FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO 


887 11th Street Marion, lowa 
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GOOD REASONS 
FOR SPECIFYING 
CYREA 


FEED GRADE UREA 


Cyanamid offers (1) a product of highest purity 
and quality (2) stocked in conveniently-located warehouses 
(3) readily available for fast delivery. 


In producing CYREA*, Cyanamid 
uses special quality-control checks 
at every stage of production and 
runs an analysis on every batch 
before bagging. You are assured of 
a feed grade urea that is guaranteed 
42% nitrogen bag after bag. 
Low biuret 

The biuret content of CYREA is 
extremely low. That means rumen 
bacteria are provided with maxi- 
mum amounts of available nitrogen. 


Controlled, micro-prilled 
particle size 

CYREA comes in the form of small, 
rounded beads. These prills are sub- 
jected to several screenings to 
assure a uniform and perfect par- 
ticle size for your feeds. Micro- 
prilling also means CYREA will be 
evenly distributed in the feed. 


Free-flowing, non-bridging 
CYREA flows freely when it’s made— 
and when you use it. That’s because 
each prill is coated. They won’t cake 
or bridge. CYREA is available to you 
in 80-lb. moisture-resistant, poly- 
ethylene-lined multi-wall bags. 

When you order urea feed 
grade, specify CYREA. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
*CYREA is American Cyanamid 
Company’s trademark for its urea 
feed compound. 


In addition to direct shipments from the producing plant, CYREA may be obtained 
from eight strategically-located warehouses. One of these warehouses is within 
trucking distance of your mill and fast deliveries of CYREA are assured. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


FEEDSTUFFS, Dec. 3, 1960-73 


In its new, ultramodern plant, Cyanamid 
produces a feed grade urea unexcelled 
for purity, Its name: CYREA., 


CYREA 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 
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cations, the products come in three 
sizes—to make 50 oz., 1 gal. and 5 
gal. of concentrate solution. Products 
are instantly soluble, the company 
says. The feeder tube from the Crown 
proportioner is placed into the solu- 
tion, and exactly 1 oz. of concentrate 
is introduced into each gallon of 
drinking water. Three new medica- 
tions are available in the line, includ- 
ing “Vitalizer,” a combination of high 


them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7142—Reference manual, Uni- 
versal Hoist Co. 


No. 7148 -—- Drying, conditioning 


No. 7146— Feeder bulletin, B-I-F 
Industries. 


No. 7147—Vitamin K report, Heter- 
ochemical Corp. 

No. 7148—Improved milk replacer, 
Borden Special Products Co. 

No. 7149—Bulk feed body, Hender- 
son Manufacturing Co. 

No. 715@—Collapsible container, 
Highway Trailer Industries, Inc. 

No. 7151—Portable feed bin, Blos- 


level antibiotics and vitamins; “Vita- 
pol,” a concentrate of vitamins rec- 
ommended for flocks under stress, 
and “Coryzol,” for the treatment .of 
infectious coryza. For details, check 
No. 7207 on the coupon and mail. ture 


unit, Habco Manufacturing Co. 
No. 7144—Bulk feed stations, Seco, 
Inc. 


No. 7145—Moisture register, Mois- 
Register Co. 


ser Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7152—Protein analysis report, 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 

No. 7158—Explosion protection sys- 
tem, Fenwal, Inc. 

No. 7154—Feed ingredient analysis 
table, Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 


Before you build or remodel 


your MILL or ELEVATOR 


Plants © Storage © Grain Elevators © 


FRAME or FIREPROOF CONSTRU 


Talk to HOGENSON Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 15. MINN 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


No. 7155—Cob conveyor, Shelby 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7156— Broiler feeder, James 
Mfg. Co. 

No. 7157—Bin vibrator, Eriez Man- 


ufacturing Co. 

No. 7158—Poultry bags, Anderson 
Box Co. 

No. 7159—Electronic control broch- 


ARE YOU SURE YOUR FEED ANTIOXIDANT PRESERVES 
VITAMINS THAT PREVENT DEFICIENCY DISEASES? 


Ordinary antioxidant does nothing . . . 


to stop loss of essential vitamin E . . 


. needed to prevent diseases 


Santoquin vitamin E . 


. and also works like ““E”’ itse 


ONLY SANTOQUIN” FOOD VALUE GUARD MAKES SURE). 


. to guarantee healthy flocks 


THAT ALL THE VITAMINS YOU PUT IN YOUR FEED 
WILL ACTUALLY NOURISH THE BIRD 


Santoquin preserves all the food values you add 
to your feed . . . all the way from mixing through 
metabolism. Natural vitamins are protected. 
And Santoquin itself acts like vitamin E in the 
body of the bird . . . to prevent encephalomala- 
cia (“crazy chick’), exudative diathesis, and 
muscular degeneration. Protects, too, against 
slow gain, dullness, poor feathering. And only 


SANTOQUIN SAFESUARDS .. like no other poultry-feed antioxidant can 


Ordinary 
Antioxidant SANTOQUIN 

Prevents rancidity in feed...... Yes Yes 
Protects vitamin A through 

digestion and metabolism. . No Yes 
Preserves carotenes...... Yes 
Improves pigmentation by 

guarding xanthophylls....... No Yes 


Acts in the bird like vitamin E 
to prevent diseases No * Yes 


Santoquin saves the pigment-forming xantho- 
phylls ... for brighter egg yolks and yellower- 
skinned broilers that bring top prices. 


Only 4 pound per ton does the job. Ask for 
Santoquin in your dehydrated alfalfa, premixes 
or in your concentrates. We’ll be happy to 
send you all the facts. Mail the coupon today. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Organic Chemicals Division 
Dept. 2757-A + St. Lovis 66, Missouri 


‘ 
Please send me 
“Sentequin ‘Poultry Feeds,” Tech. Bulletin FC-9 ‘ 
© “Question and Answer” on q 
© Names of premixers supplying Santoquin 
reports 
© Company. 
© Street 
© City State 


Tronics, Inc. 
No. 7160—Bulk feed body, Winger 
Manufacturing Co. 
No. 7161—Counter display units, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7162—Grain trailer with belt 
conveyor, The Wilson Trailer Co. 

No. 71638—Roll-to-back nest, Keen 
Manuf: Corp. 

No. 7164—5-ton vertical mixer, 
Jacobson Machine Works. 

No. 7165 — Storage tank heating 
coils, Dean Products, Inc. 

No. 7166— Water-dispersible vita- 
mins, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7167 — Hopper-level control, 
James Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7168—Fork truck attachment, 
Clark Equipment Co. 

No. 7169 — Intermediate range 
checkweigher, Toledo Scale Corp. 

No. 7170—Valve bag packer, St. 
Regis Paper Co. 

No. 7171—Sewing pedestal, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7172—New coccidiostat, Merck 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 7172—Grain storage equip- 
ment, Walsh Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7174—Auger molasses mixer, 
Pacific Molasses Co. 

No. 7175—Grain dryer, Figley Cox, 
Inc. 

No. 7176—Auto advertising device, 
Travelads, Inc. 

No. 7177—Gravity powered grain 
spreader, Habco Manufacturing Co. 

No. %7178—Motion safety switch, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7179—Processing equipment 
catalog, Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 

No. 7180—Feed analysis ingredient 
table, Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 

No. 7181—Pelleting data sheets, 
Baroid Chemicals, Inc. 

No. 7182—Grate magnet brochure, 
Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

No, 71838—Screw conveyor bulletin, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7184—Fat, oil applicator, Lin- 
gel Fat & Oil Applicator Co. 

No. 7185—Gravity feeder, Thayer 


No. 7187—Rolling mill attachment, 
7 & Leas Manufacturing Co., 

No. 7189—Expansion program, 
Sweet Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7190 — Expanded hammermill 
line, Seco, Inc. © 

No. 7191—Grain cleaning machine, 
Ross Manufacturing & Sales Co. 

No, 7192— Vaccine administering 
method, Dorn & Mitchell Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

No. 71938— Mold control bulletin, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


No. 7199—Molasses in silage de- 
scribed, Pacific Molasses Co. 


REPEAT CUSTOMERS PROVE .. . THE 


WHIRLWIND FEEDER 


DOES A BETTER JOB — LONGER! 


COLLIER LIVESTOCK FEEDER CO. 
BOX 896-G, RALLS, TEXAS 


4 | The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about ; 
Scale Corp. 
No. 7186—Egg producing program, 
— Detector catalog, Flo- 
Inc. 
195— Hopper railroad car, 
Malting Co.- and Pullman 
; No. 7196—Revolver feeder bulletin, 
: No. 7197—New package size, Chas. ' 
ic Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
No. 7198— Hopper scale bulletin, i 
+4 
| 
. For mineral and salt feeding. It's portable, 
details regarding dealerships write... . 
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Salesmen Learn About 
Duties of Purchasing 
Agent in Feed Firm 


Sales representatives of firms sup- 
plying the feed industry were given 
a detailed description of the duties of 
a feed company’s purchasing agent 
during a special session of the Na- 
tional Feed Ingredients Assn. annual 
convention. 

The description came from Stuart 
A. Campbell, district sales manager, 
nitrogen products division, W. R. 
Grace & Co., Chicago, in a talk de- 
livered before the manufacturers’ 
representatives section of the con- 
vention at Burlington, Wis. He briefly 
covered the principles, functions and 
objectives of a feed company and 
related them to the representative's 
job of selling to the feed industry 
and his contacts with purchasing 
agents. 

“The purchasing agent of a feed 
company is a busy fellow,” Mr. Camp- 
bell commented. “His general func- 
tion is to purchase the ingredients 
for the mill, including the determi- 
nation of the quantity to be pur- 
chased, flow of ingredients into the 
mill and the supplier’s compliance 
with contract.” 


List of Duties 

Duties in addition to actual pur- 
chasing of ingredients include the 
following, as listed by Mr. Campbell: 

—Liaison between purchasing, the 
mill and all departments on purchas- 
ing procedure and other general mat- 
ters. 

—Assembles data on cost, supply, 
savings to customer, savings to mill, 
ete., on new ingredients requiring 
capital expenditure. 

—Initiates and assists nutritional 
department in economic changes in 
formulation. 

—Initiates and assists nutritional 
department in developing new in- 
gredients and new source of nutri- 
ents. 

—Reports market conditions and 
current values on all ingredients. 

—Reviews traffic reports on de- 
murrage for supply efficiency. 

—Reviews quality control and labo- 
ratory reports and evaluates other 
values and service data to establish 
preference on sources of supply. 

—Maintains an ingredient supply 
report projecting inventory, on track, 
enroute, due out and positions into 
estimated production days for all in- 
gredients. 

What He Should Know 

In order to efficiently be able to 
accomplish these duties to the best 
advantage for his company, the pur- 
chasing agent, in the opinion of Mr. 
Campbell, must have a. thorough 
knowledge of: 

Agricultural economics and govern- 
ment programs; supply and demand 
factors on all ingredients; company 
purchasing policy and procedure, 
quality control policy, inventory con- 
trol policy and procedure; all mill 
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equipment and facilities as to unload- 
ing, storing, handling and use of in- 
gredients. 

In addition, Mr. Campbell said, the 
agent must have a working knowl- 
edge of: Over-all company policy, de- 
partment policy and procedures, and 
personnel performance in nutritional, 
quality control, and inventory control 
departments. 

And a general knowledge of: Do- 
mestic and international economics 
and political conditions; substitute 
and new ingredients not now being 
used, and personnel performance in 
all departments and the mill. 

Mr. Campbell noted that a feed 
company’s purchasing department has 
an important objective: “To supply 
the mill the right amount at the right 
time of the best all around values of 
nutrients, medications and packaging 
that are approved by the nutritional 
department to meet the scientific and 
practical requirements of their formu- 
las, as buyers for the ultimate con- 
sumer of their products.” 


Canadian Feed Firm 
Publishes Booklet 


TORONTO—tThe Pioneer-Cafeteria 
Feed division of Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., has just published a booklet 
entitled “Pork” which claims that 
successful hog production today de- 
pends on following a six point “for- 
mula of objectives.” 

The first objective, say the Pioneer- 
Cafeteria Feed people, is to average 
“35 lb. total weight per litter at 
birth.” Second objective is to average 
“450 Ib. total weight per litter at 
eight weeks old.” The third listed ob- 
jective is to average “2,000 lb. per 
litter before six months old.” 

Fourth objective is “seven litters 
per sow in three years.” The fifth 
objective is “1 Ib. live gain per 3 lb. 
of feed consumed.” Final objective is 
“75% of market hogs in the A-grade.” 

The feed company admits that at 
first glance, some of these objectives 
may seem to be beyond the reach of 
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‘BIRD CAPTURES 
15% OF HOT DOG MARKET 


A new chicken product test mar- 
keted at Ithaca, N.Y., under the sepa- 
rate names of “chicken frankfurters” 
and “bird dogs” captured 15% of the 
hot dog market, reports Dr. Robert 
Baker of the Cornell Univers!ty Poul- 
try husbandry department. A publica- 
tion of the Pacific Dairy & Poultry 
Assn., quotes Dr. Baker as saying, 
“This hot dog does not taste like 
chicken. If it did, it would compete 
with chicken, and that is not what we 
want.” 


the average hog producer, but the 
booklet goes on to outline a program 
of breeding, feeding, housing and 
health which it claims will bring all 
six objectives within reach of all 
producers. 


YOU GET 


BALANCED 
PERFORMANCE 


Only with CPM time-engineered features 
designed and built to do your pelleting 


job better, at lower cost 


Take our FULL POWER GEAR TRAIN DRIVE for 
instance. Belt drives have been around for generations, but 
modern power machinery practice clearly endorses direct gear 
drive as the surest, long-lasting power transfer system. Why 
does CPM build pellet mills with solid gear train drive when 
others adopt one belt system or another? The answer: Basic 
engineering experience dictates this better, more costly system, 
and CPM sales volume makes it practical. Another example: 
CPM’s careful matching of dies, motor size and gearing for specific 
pelleting jobs — not just “jumping horsepower” to claim higher 


pelleting output. 


The guiding concept behind CPM engineering for every size 
pellet mill is simplicity and long service life. The result: Time 
saved for you; pellets at the lowest cost per ton; machinery that’s 
young after years of use. Call your man from CPM today! 


Soles & Service Representatives olso in; Aberdeen . Albany . Atlonta . Columbus . 


Okich 


CALIFORNIA 


PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 Wabash Avenve, Crawfordsville, indiana 
10! Eost 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Davenport . Denver . 


Fort Worth . Los Angeles . 
City . Omaha . Richmond . Seattle. St. Lovis. Toronto. Winnipeg. Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Austrolia 


Direct Thrust Dies 
Developed by CPM; angle aliows 
more material to be forced through 
easier and faster. 


Easy Access Lubrication 
No need to shut down with 
CPM's time-saving full-pro- 
tection lubrication system. 


Two-in-one design affords 
molasses mixing or con- 
ventional operation. 
Saves space. Saves on 
binning requirements, 


| ome 
: 
Compact, Space-Saving Design 


integrally mounted on welded steel 
base. Less vibration; more pellets 
per square foot of machine. 


Precision-Quick Roll Adjustment 
The accessibility, ease and speed of 
CPM die change or roll adjustment 
is the industry standard for com- 
parison. Aids die life, too. 


Mexico City . Mi lis . Nashvill 


| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
= — 3 High-Capacity Mixer ? 
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Livestock really “live-it-up 
when you feed 


” 


MOLASSES-RICH— made from highly nutritious 
ingredients: Feeding Corn Sugar Molasses 
(Hydrol), Feeding Cane Molasses (Black- 
strap), Corn Oil Meal, and Corn Gluten Meal. 
BONE-DRY — flows freely in hottest or coldest 


457 


TOTAL SUGARS 


weather. Packed in 50-Ib, moisture-resistant 
fn bags. SUGAR-SWEET— makes any animal 
mitch oo w= ration more palatable; steps up feed and 


water consumption for bigger gains. 
DOUBLY-USEFUL— highly nu- 
tritious in rations forall farm 
animals; scientifically for- 
mulated to preserve the 
quality of silage. 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


CLINTON, [OWA 


FEED INGREDIENTS WITH REAL BENEFITS! 


MC-47 (Condensed Beet Solubles) Granite Grit 
MC-59 Condensed APO Oyster Shell & Meal 

Beet Solubles PHOS (Colloidal Phosphate) 
@ TORAFEED Yeast) AVOSET Condensed Whey Solu- 
@ ADY-20 |Live Yeast) bles and Milk Albumin Product 
SCHLITZ Brewers Grains & Yeast (Takamine Feed En- 


(Defluorinated 
- Millfeeds - Grain By- 
ACTION « ond | INTEGRITY mente Animal By-Products 


atinrow Corn Gluten Meal-Feed Oil Cake Meals 

Pasadena, 890 S. Arroyo Phwy.. Mu 1-8491 
to Serve YOU: Bakersfield, P.O. Box 941, FAlrview 7.2504 


EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


H. V. NoorBaar 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. Phone 
Gi EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT BA pi 
INCORPORATED KC-252 


cod 


A Nationwide of America 


190,000-BU. | CAPACITY—Built in 1910, wooden corn cribs pictured here have 
combined corn capacity of 130,000 bu. These corn cribs are believed to be the 
largest in the world. 


The Sibley grain elevators, located 
near the feed mill, have a storage 
capacity of 130,000 bu. 


80 Ton Capacity 

Capacity of the mill is 80 tons per 
eight hour day, states Mr. Slocum. 
A large portion of the present volume 
is in bulk feed. Some bag and bulk 
is also delivered direct to customers 
from the Master Mix plant at Gibson 
City. Sibley Complete Feed Service 


FEED MILL 


(Continued from page 29) 


ers on the premises. The firm re- 
ceives, uses and ships much grain 
each year. Livestock lease tenants do 
not pay special charges for grain 
storage or grain drying, reports Mr. 
Slocum, but other customers do. 


MERCHANDISE DISPLAY—Attractive merchandise display at Sibley Com- 
plete Feed Service mill means additional profits. Many extra sales—poultry 
and livestock remedies, farm tools, ete.—are made when customers drop in for 
a chat or to pay bills. 


Superior Stability 


Data accumulated during ; years-of~ “bean m meal carriers. Stabilized corn 


continuous-study eonfirm_the 


Superior stability of of Hetrogen_K- 


> 


wheat: -middlings-carriers” 


alec available if-deaized. — 
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INGREDIENTS 
FEEDING (ORM SUGAR MOLASSES 
K Prem ix is 
"available in a full ranpe-of 
_¢ies-on Stabilized calcite or-soy— _reseuron 


-Mr. Slocum. “While our mill is set 


5,000 LB. CAPACITY—Hopper scales 


at Manager Slocum’s left have 5,000 
Ib. capacity. 


allows a $4 per ton bulk discount on 
concentrate or complete feeds. 
“Many hogs are raised in this area 
and we find that by keeping large 
stocks of our four registered hog 
feeds on hand, we can sell and de- 
liver considerable tonnage,” reports 


up to serve principally the feeder on 
our grain bank plan, we will do spe- 
cial custom work for other farmers. 
However, since we have opened for 
business, quite a few non-tenant 
farmers are switching to our regis- 
tered hog feeds. They like the quality 


FEED PLANT’S HAMMERMILL — 


Bryant hammermill is located in 
basement at the Sibley Complete 


| is an electrically heated 40 x 32 ft. | 


Feed Service headquarters. 


and the price of the feeds, and the 
ease with which they can get them.” 

Mr. Slocum reports that many non- | 
tenant farmers call for their feeds. 


At the north side of the mill there 


office and salesroom. In this modern | 


| office and store there are some ex- 


cellent wall displays and price boards. | 
Mr. Slocum states that many extra | 
sales of poultry and livestock reme- | 
dies, farm tools, etc., are made when 
customers drop in for a chat or to pay 
feed bills. 

For advertising, Mr. Slocum uses 
the regular Master Mix newsletter 
which he sends to about 250 custo- 
mers. He also mails out special hog 
feed letters and these bring good re- 
sults. When Mr. Slocum publishes an 
effective newspaper ad, he often has 
reprints made on stiff cards and then 
mails these to his customers. By get- 
ting reprints, he saves the cost of 
setting type for the direct mail. When 
writing his ads, he keeps the dual 
purpose of the copy in mind. This 
also governs the size of the news- 
paper ad, he states. 


Feeds in Connecticut 


Meet Most Claims 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Feeds of- 
fered for sale to Connecticut dairy- 
men and poultrymen in 1959 fell only 
5% short of meeting all guaranties 
made by the manufacturers, the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station reports. 

The number of brands of commer- 
cial feeding stuffs registered by 192 
firms in 1959 was 1,463, a decrease of 
155 compared with 1958. 

Dr. H. J. Fisher, chief of the 
analytical chemistry laboratory at the 
station, says that more than 2,300 in- 
dividual guaranties were made on 
components of the 727 official samples 
taken from stocks of feed stores dur- 
ing the year. 

Ninety-six of these samples did not 
meet all guaranties made for them. 

Of the guaranties not met, the 
largest number were due to fat con- 
tent found on analysis to be below 
that claimed by the manufacturer. 
Protein content below the guaranty 
and deficiencies in medicants account- 
ed for most of the other failures to 
meet label claims, Dr. Fisher reports. 

Sixty-four samples of vitamin sup- 
plements were examined. Fifty of 
these, or 78%, met their guaranties 
for all declared vitamins. Only one 
deficiency in vitamin D was found. 

State law provides that the station 
collect samples of feeding stuffs reg- 
istered for sale in Connecticut, ex- 
amine the samples, and publish the 
results of inspection. Copies of the re- 
port for 1959, Bulletin 633, are now 
available from the station. Address 
requests to Publications, Box 106, 
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BETTER 
FASTER 
EASIER 


* 
—SPECIFICATIONS— 
€ 
Helget at Front ‘Through Gete 
1g: a | 
Length of Hopper -....- - Just Ahead of Axle 


Positive Wheel Brake 
1000-lb. Full Capacity Beam Scale 
2—10”" x 2%" Molded on Rubber 


Wheels 
2—6” Swivel Casters 
Manufactured of 14-Gauge Steel 


Holds 08 Gable 
te led Corn 


00 Lbs, Pulverized 
630 Lbs. Average Material 
With 12-Gauge Bottom 


Price, F.0.B. Salina, Kansas $29500 


DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVAILABLE — CONTACT YOUR JOBBER 


Elevator and Mill Equipment 


Box 629 SALINA, KANSAS Phone Taylor 74491 


New Haven 4. 


Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 
Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


Confirmed! 


Premix—thé Vitamin K-supplement- 
in-which the potencyin the—bas 
TWiatehes the potency_on the iag-= 


*Patents Pending. 


“HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Ave., Valley Stream... Ny 


= Heterochemical Corporation 
= 111 E. Hawthorne Ave., Valley Stream, N.Y. 

—— Yes, | want data on Hetrogen K. 

=r Send price list and name of 

— nearest distributor 

= Nam 
Firm 


4 * 
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LEARN. 
ABOUT 
PROFITS! 


MOBILE 
FEED 
MILL 


| 


ONE-MAN OPERATION 

port compartment eliminates need for a help- 


EXCLUSIVE 
MIX-A-METER 
This calibrated indi- 
measures feed 
ingredients and 
shows operator and 
customer that feed is 
being correctly form- 

ulated. 


BARNARD & LEAS 


U. S. AVERAGE 206 


OF 


EGGS LAID PER LAYER 
1959 


200.209 
190.199 
£2 16) 189-under 


USDA Cites Gains in Rate of Lay 


WASHINGTON—The laying flock 
on hand next Jan. 1 will be the smal- 
lest since records were begun in 1925, 
according to a report from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. In addi- 
tion, the average number of layers 
on hand this year is the smallest rec- 
orded to date. 

Even so, according to the report, 
the 1960 egg production will be the 
second or third largest ever recorded. 
It is below that of 1959, and could 
fall below the level reached in 1956. 

The explanation, of course, is the 
increased rate of lay per bird. The 
average layer of 1960 will probably 
lay an egg or two more than the 206 
her predecessor laid in 1959. And the 
1959 average bird laid 32 more eggs 
than her predecessor laid in 1950, 72 
more than in 1940 and 94 more than 
in 1925. 

The average increase since 1925 has 
been equivalent to 2.7 eggs per year 


per chicken, or 1.7% per year. In the 
past 10 years, the average increase 
has risen to 3.6 eggs per year, equi- 
valent to 19% annual increase. 

The changes in rate of lay show 
both seasonal and geographic differ- 
ences. Also, areas with the more spe- 
cialized egg production enterprises 
have higher-than-average rates of egg 
production per bird (see the two 
charts accompanying this article). 


Seasonal Change 

Seasonally, most of the increase in 
rate of lay in the past 20 years has 
come in October-January. Rates for 
those months in the early 1940’s were 
typically only 30 to 40% of the com- 
parable rates for the flush production 
months of April and May. 

Now the rates for October-Janu- 
ary are about 85% of those for April 
and May. Flock size now is relative- 
ly larger in the fall than it used to 


EGG PRODUCTION PER LAYER 


1950 


U. & OEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL TURE 


EGGS* 
240 
220 
200 
180 ' South Atlantic Region 
160 


1955 


* rer AVERAGE LAYER KEPT CURING THE YEAR. 


1960 


1960 ESTmATED 


MEG. 6053-0 (9) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


be, too, with the result that total egg 
production at that season is now 
closer to springtime production. 

While this seasonal change has 
been progressing, geographic change 
also has been going on. Commercial 
egg production is moving into new 
states, particularly in the Southeast, 
and the large commercial enterprise 
is becoming more important in other 
states where it had been established 
earlier. 

The degree of commercialization is 
an important factor in the state dif- 
ferences. Generally speaking, the 
commercial flocks are most promi- 
nent in the Northeast, on the Pacific 
Coast, and in Utah. 

As specialization proceeds, commer- 
cial flocks with high rates of lay 
displace farm flocks with lower 
rates. Therefore, rates of production 
for the lower states can be expected 
to move upward toward those of more 
specialized states. 

As a minimum, US. average rates 
could be expected to continue to 
move upward toward the levels of 
the leading states. But as a matter 
of fact, these states average figures 
—such as 229 eggs per average layer 
in California—are short of the goal 
of 240 per hen housed which is sought 
by many practical poultrymen, so 
the nation’s ceiling is still some dis- 
tance from the current achievement. 

And by the time the current “ceil- 
ing” is attained, it is likely that a 
new ceiling will have emerged, pro- 
viding the opportunity for an even 
higher practical level for egg pro- 
duction per layer, concludes the re- 
port. 


Poultry Plant Closes 


SNOW HILL, MD.—The Maryland 
Poultry Processors, Inc., poultry pro- 
cessing plant has been offered for 
sale or lease. The plant closed Nov. 4. 

Louis W. Shockley, vice chairman 
of the board of directors, said the 
plant would not be put up at auction, 
at any rate not in the near future. 

The official for the poultry firm 
said, “The farm price here has been 
considerably higher than the farm 
price in North Carolina and Georgia. 
It was 14¢ to 14%¢ in those areas 
recently while our prices here rose to 
17 and 18¢.” 

A spokesman indicated that the 
plant’s closing will have little if any 
effect on the broiler industry here. 
Several plants are not operating at 
full capacity. There are adequate pro- 
cessing facilities in Delmarva. 


DIRECTOR NAMED 

DARDANELLE, ARK.—Efton A. 
Stanfield, formerly of Nacogdoches, 
Texas, has been named personnel di- 
rector for Arkansas Valley Industries, 
Inc., at Dardanelle, Harold Snyder, 
AVI president, announced. Mr. Stan- 
field will direct all phases of person- 
nel management for AVI and its sub- 
sidiaries, Mr. Snyder said. AVI is an 
integrated producer and processor of 
poultry and feed. 


| 
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MOST PRACTICAL DESIGN 
B&L Mobiles have been designed to provide 
maximum efficiency in a powerful “tool” for 
merchandising concentrates and complete 
mixed feeds. | 
a | 
ga 
Out, 
fe 
| 
|, 
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FEEDER 
The baled feed table 
- handies whole bales : 
(square or round) af 
MAN--— FREE BROCHURE 
1298 Yweitth Street Coder Rapids, lowes 
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FARM STORES NEED TRAFFIC 


4 


me Your Sheep need 
Phenothiazine for 


@PTMATIONAL SALT 


(Like any other store) 


and STERLING SALT products build traffic! 


Sterling Halite Ice Melting Crystals 
—in demand all winter long. Every 
storm brings a rush of customers for 
Halite Melting Crystals to remove dan- 
gerous, slippery ice from steps, drive- 
ways, loading docks, etc. Halite Melting 
Crystals are colorfully packaged in 10- 
lb. bags for hand sprinkling, 25-lb. 
bags with aconvenient carrying handle, 
or 100-Ib. bags for the large-user. Dis- 
play this profit-maker, establish your 
store as the place to get Halite in an 
emergency! 


Clarks Summit, 
Service & Research are the extras 


(Sell the winter line) 


Sterling Water Softener Salt—A Sale- 
a-month. Here’s a steady money-maker 
that brings people to your store regu- 
larly. It creates the opportunity for you 
to sell these people other products. 
City and country home, farm, indus- 
trial and institutional business is avail- 
able to you. And Sterling is the really 
complete line of water softener salt for 
all units. Promote Sterling Water Sof- 
tener Salt. 50- and 100-Ib. bags of 
Sterling Rock Salt or the all-purpose 
Sterling Brine Buttons are real profit- 
makers. 


Pennsylvania 
in STERLING FARM & FEED SALT 


Sterling Blusalt and Sterling Granu- 
lated Salt for grist mixes and free 
choice feeding—in bags or blocks—are 
steady profit-makers ail year ‘round. 
Blusalt contains salt plus iron, man- 
ganese, sulfate sulfur, iodine, copper, 
cobalt, zinc—all essential for more 
meat and milk production. And if 
you're mixing feed, there’s a Sterling 
trace mineral mixing salt specifically 
designed to meet your needs. For 
farm flocks of sheep, offer Sterling 
Green’salt — trace mineral salt plus 
10% pheno. 


INIPANY 
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R 
NUTRITIVE 
MINERALS 


FOR HOGS, POULTRY, CATTLE 


Contains cooked and ground egg shells with egg albumen, 
and all known essential trace mineral elements. 
HELPS TO: Make all feed go farther 


© Improve general health and appearance 
© Increase resistance to disease 


© Improve production 


| For Self Feeding — Custom and Formula Mixing | 


RYDE & CO., 3939 so. Union Ave., Chicago 9 


Research Laboratory 
To Open in Maryland 

BERLIN, MD.—A new laboratory 
for research, development, testing 
and production of animal health vac- 
cines will go into 
operation here. 
The laboratory is 
being built and 
will be operated 
by L & M Labora- 
tories, Inc., Selby- 
ville, Del., accord- 
ing to E. B. Mur- 
ray, corporation 
president. 

L&M itself was 
formerly known 
as L&M Distribu- 
tors, handler of poultry and dairy 
supplies, and engaged in field vac- 
cinating, debeaking and diagnostic 
work for its customers at Selbyville 
since 1954. It now enters the research 
and manufacturing field with the ad- 


G. 8. Appleton 


A Major Breakthrough 
in Moisture 'Tésting 


The new Burrows Moisture Recorder 
—a major break-through in mois- 
ture testing of all grains. New dis- 
coveries in electronics assure its 
accuracy. Tests for each type of 
grain are specially programmed. A 
thermistor takes the temperature 
of the grain automatically and re- 
lays it to the electronic brain. The 
test cell corrects for variations in 
weight per bushel. All factors are 
fed into the electronic circuit and 
computed by the instrument. Mois- 
ture percentage is read visua'iy on 
a lighted dial. A printing device re- 
cords the moisture percentage read- 
ing on a scale ticket or other slip 


of paper. 


Write for circular 


Accurate — Balanced electronic 
circuit is self-adjusting 

Ne charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated 
Automatic ture correction — 
No separate temperature tests 
Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 
Printed Tickets —- Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 

Large 250 gram sample 

Automatic wt. per bu. correction — 
Patented test cell adjusts for 
all variations 

Liberal trade-in allowance 


10 day free trial 


EVERYTHING FOR 
HANDLING AND TESTING 


Boerner Tester 

Sampler 
Probes Grain 
Sieves 


Steel Tonks  “P** Begging Scale 


Bulk Bin Screw Conveyor 


Write for free catalog on — 
grain testing and handling equipment 


Burrows Equipment Co. © Dept. C-12, 1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Iilinoise UNiversity 44175 


Dr. 8. B. Hitchner Dr. R. W. Winterfield 


dition of three poultry and animal 
health scientists as officers and mem- 
bers of the new firm. 

They include Dr. Stephen B. Hitch- 
ner and Dr. Roland W. Winterfield, 
veterinary pathologists, and George 
S. Appleton, bacteriologist. 

Dr. Hitchner will be director of re- 
search at the new Berlin laboratory. 
Mr. Appleton will be director of pro- 
duction there. Dr. Winterfield will be 
director of field service and diagnos- 
tic work of the company and will 
also be responsible for handling cer- 
tain research projects. 

All three men formerly were as- 
sociated with the American Scientific 
Laboratories, Inc., Madison, Wis. Dr. 
Hitchner was director of that firm’s 
department of preventive medicine 
for both poultry and large and small 
animal projects. Dr. Winterfield was 
head of the virus research section 
while Mr. Appleton was manager of 
the animal health production division. 


August Fish Meal Total 
Up, But Season’s Down 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
50,000 tons of fish meal and scrap in 
the U.S. during August amounted to 
an increase of 3% over the same 
month a year earlier, the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior reports. 

This increase, however, was not 
enough to offset lower production in 
other months during the first eight 
months of. 1960. The department says 
the 180,000 tons of fish meal and 
scrap produced during the eight- 
month period was 13,000 tons below 
the same period of 1959. 

Menhaden meal output of 45,000 
tons made up 90% of the August 
total. 


Oregon Parties Set 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Dates for two 
annual Christmas parties, staged by 
statewide districts of the Oregon 
Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., have 
been set. 

Initial party will be given by 
Gov. Don Patterson and the Southern 
Oregon district Dec. 8 at the Rogue 
Valley Country Club, Medford. 

The Washington County district 
will stage its annual Yule Fete Dec. 
13 at the Forest Hills Golf Club, 
Cornelius. 

Arrangements are currently under 
way for scheduling the combined Eu- 
gene-Albany district event to corres- 
pond with the already confirmed 


dates. 
HEADQUARTERS 


MYVAMIX VITAMIN E 
SUPPLEMENT 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Worth 
Crowing 
About!! 
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Auger Elevator s 
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MOISTURE 
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DRIVEWAY—Bulk trucks are loaded 
in the driveway from overhead bins 
by an operator using rack and pinion 
valves and looking through the win- 
dow into the office for the weight 
reading on the 50-ton truck scale. 


NEW PLANT 


(Continued from page 20) 


in design, yet does not require exten- 
sive vertical space. 

Pellets move from the inclined con- 
veyor onto a Strong-Scott reciprocat- 
ing sifter which separates the fines. 
They are then elevated back into the 
mash bins over the pellet mill by the 
20 h.p. fan on the cooler. 


The Tarkio plant does not have a 
crumble roll at this time, but it can 
be added later just ahead of the 
sifter. 


LOADING OUT OR PACKING— 
Most of the Tarkio production goes 
out in bulk. There are ten 20-ton 
load-out bins located over the drive- 
way, and the 50-ton truck scale. A 
truck is loaded out by an operator 
working rack and pinion valves from 
the driveway, watching the scale dial 
through the office window. 

When the feed is sacked, it goes 
into a bin that spouts into the ware- 
house area where it is packed off 
through a Winborn packer equipped 
with an automatic scale and a sewing 
head. One or two operators can han- 
dle the packing, depending upon what 
capacity is desired. 

Sacks are loaded onto pallets and 
moved by a Yale fork lift truck to 
the adjacent 50-ft. by 80-ft. Behlen 
steel building which has a 10-ft. by 
24-ft. loading dock. 

Operated by Four Men 

The mill is designed to be operated 
by four men—one man handling the 
receiving and bulk load-out, one man 
handling the hay grinding and ware- 
housing, and two men inside the mill 
handling the grinding, mixing and 
pelleting. 

Manager of the plant is Robert F. 
Hessell. The corporation’s officers and 
directors are: George W. Knepper, 
president; O. C. Swackhammer, vice 
president; Stanley Irvine, secretary; 
Dean Watson, treasurer; Donald 
Hurst; R. S. Irvine; Max Van Hoozer; 
L. D. Knepper; Leland Graves; Mel- 
vin Rolf; Clark Rhoden; James Low, 
and Frank McDermand. Mr. McDer- 
mand and Mr. Rhoden are from Kan- 
sas City; Mr. Graves is from St. 
Joseph; Mr. Rolf from Rock Port, 
Mo. The rest of the men are from 
Tarkio. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


October and Seasonal 


Dehy Production Up 


KANSAS CITY—Both October and : 
cumulative production of dehydrated z 
alfalfa this year show gains over 1959, 
according to survey results reported 
by the American Dehydrators Assn. 

The seasonal increase, Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 31, amounts to about 4%—from 
814,854 tons in 1959 to 849,433 tons in 
1960. The October gain was about 
54%%—from 61,257 tons to 64,719 
tons. 

Although Jan. 1-Oct. 31 production 
of dehy grew frem 664,983 tons last 
year to 679,889 tons this year in states 
between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Mississippi River, production in 
Nebraska, which accounts for more 
than a third of total output, dropped 
from 379,831 tons to 374,768 tons dur- 
ing the same period. Kansas, No. 2 
state in dehy output, increased its 
Jan. 1-Oct. 31 dehy production from 
106,444 tons to 119,964 tons. 
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Order Kemeco 
Meat and Bone Meal 


$ 


QUALITY 


THE ARBOR ACRES HAS 


From the day you put in your first flock of Arbor 
Acres 50’s. you can see the difference — not so much 
the color as the extra vigor in these new pullets. Even 
in long stretches of cold, wet weather . . . under any 
other conditions of unusual stress, “50’s” live better 
than purebred pullets. You'll know it when housing 
time comes. One of the country’s best-known integrated 
operators ran a split-flock test during the growing 
period: he housed 10% more “50’s” than “controls”! 
And your “50’s” will withstand stresses better in the 
laying house, too. 


Breeding better birds 


= 


And the offspring! When mated with proven males, 
Arbor Acres 50’s produce broiler chicks that grow and 
convert better than the Arbor Acres crosses which have 
set the industry standard for years. The fleshing and 
dressing characteristics of “50” crosses are already 
winning over well-known processors. Arbor Acres spent 
five years developing the “50” because we knew you 
couldn’t afford to use any pullet but the best. Now it 
seems as if everybody wants to put in “50’s” at the 
same time! Better call your Arbor Acres Division right 
away to be sure of the dates you want. 


for better business 


General offices, Research: GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Concord, N.C.» Springdale, Ark.* Blairsville, Skowhegan, Me.+Carthage, Miss. San Luis Obispo, Calif.+ Albertville, Ala. + Thorntown, ind.» Tenaha, Tex. Aprilia, italy 


oy Kem Milling Co. 
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EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
_ EQUIPMENT 


Write ter infermeten end prices 


ANDERSON 


Division of international Basie Ceonomy 
1900 West 96th Street, Cea 


NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 
4110 Board of Trade . 


Chicago 4, 


PGB-250 
Dry Vitamin A 
is distributed by: 

THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 


1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1230 Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florid« 

FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. GILLIES, INC. 
6505 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 48, California 


621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 

244 California Street 

San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 

HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 


Mib 


1, Wi 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 


Mi Pp 15, Mi 


LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 

CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines 11, lowe 

THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


You can also get lower-potency PGB- 
30, PGB-20, and PGB-10 from these 
distributors. And, of course, you can 
get all four products directly from 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York and Chicago. 


leaders in research | 
and prodvetion | )° 
of vitamin A 
Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 
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AFMA of Antibiotic Ruling .. 29—p 4 Cattle Feeders 2 State College........... Oct. 29%—p 12 
Annual Swine 78 Comparing Hay in Various Forms to Weanling 
Cattio Feeders Day Oct. 29—p 12 Oct.22—p 20 
Baw 22—p 62 Minnesota Beef-Grassiand Field Day Oct. 29—p 50 
Minnesota Beef- Grassland Field Day 14 North Dakota Cattle Feeding Research .............. Oct. Ii—p 26 
Oral Antibiotic Shows Promise for Arresting Turkey Texas Nutrition Conference Oct. 22—p I! 
"Hock Disease’ Se 1 Texas Study Shows How Ruminants Digest Carbohy- 
Vegetable, Animal Fats Used to Add Energy to Beef 
ARSENICALS: Rations ....... Oct. 30 
Arsenicals, Selenium in Feeds Aftacked ........... ..-Oct. 22—p 107 
CHEMOBIOTICS: 
ASSOCIATIONS: Cattle Feeders Day—Montana State College ........ Oct. 29—p 12 
American Dehydrators Assn. (Oppose increase R.R. 
American Feed. Mfrs. Assn. Oct 4 Merck Introduces New Coccidiostat ........... Oct.22—p 
(Gatherin arm Mixing Data) Oct. 15—p 6 
(industry Committee, FOA Group to Mesii ......... Oct.29—p | COMPANIES: 
(Public Relations Activities) ............cseeceeeees Oct.22—p | Albers Feed & Farm Supply (Bulk Station and Farm 
(Sales Executives Council Appointment) ........... Oct. I—p 4 Oct. 29—p 34 
(Sales Monagere Gs Explain How Salesmen Are Paid)...Oct. 8—p American Cyanamid Co. Oct. 6; 
(Sam Oct. 61 ct. IS—p 16; Oct. 22—p 61; Oct.29—p 83 
Animal Health inatttute (1961 Animal Health Month Allied Mills, Inc. (Financial Report) .........+..00+ ct. Bp 99 
ct. 22—p 36 Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. (Buys & O Grain Co.)...Oct. I—p 92 
Animal Nutrition Research Council (A gaintnent) -.. Oct. IS—p 4 Arkansas Egg Farm, Inc. (Begins Operation) ....... Oct. 15—p 14 
Arkansas Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Of oo eee Oct. 8—p 100 Arkansas Grain Corp. (New Soybean Plant) ......... 
Association of American Feed Control Officials (Ap- Oct. 8@—p 61; Oct. 15—p 7 
Oct. 15—p 4 Arkansas Valley Industries, Inc. (Dividend) .......... 
Oct. 15—p | Oct. 8&—p 98; Oct.22—p 4 
(Definition Changes Okayed) Oct. | Armo Mills, Inc. (Push-Button Mill) Oct.29—p 26 
(Efforts to Change Molasses Definition) ........... Oct. I—p 7 Barker Poultry Equipment Co. (Sold to Waterman 
(Urges Acceptance of Responsibilities) ............ Oct. 15—p FOR GO) Oct. 62 
Association of Official Agri. Chemists (Meeting, Of- Bartiett & Co. (Buys Topeka Feed Operation) ........ Oct.29—p | 
+.22—p 44 (Eupends Missouri) Oct. 22—p 10! 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers National Assn. (Fall Bell Grain & Milling Corp. (Promotion) ............. Oct. 15—p 82 
t.22—p 65 Bemis Bro. Bag Co. (Appointment) Oct. I—p 76 
(New Constitution Adopted) ........6-cccsscceeees 32 Birdsey Flour & Feed Millis (Promotions) ............ Oct.22—p 39 
Feed Production School (Planning 1961 School) ....... t.15—p 7 Blatchford Calf Meal Co. (President Dies) ........... Oct i 
Georgia Feed Dealers Assn. (Poultry Feeding Stand- Boston Feed Supply (Appointment) ..............++. Oct. I5—p 74 
cess ct. 29—p 84 Bowman Feed Products, Inc. (Named Distributor) ....Oct. 8—p 6 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. ([Appointment)...Oct. I—p 7 Burrus Flour Mills (Cuba Mill Nationalized) ........ Oct.29—p 4 
IMinois State Turkey Growers Assn. (Meeting) ....... Oct. 22—p 36 Canada Packers, Ltd. (New Livestock Feed) ....... Oct.29—p 48 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. (Secretary)...... ct. 1S—p 24 Cargill, Inc. (To Sell North Dakota Salt) .......... ct. 15—p 90 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Board of Directors Central Soya Co. (Financial Report) ..............+.. Oct. 29—p ! 
sac Oct. 4 Checkerboard Grain Co. (Retirement) ........-....- Oct.22—p 99 
Oct. I—p 62 Chemell Hatcheries (Creditors Meet) ...Oct. I—p 8; Oct. 8—p 7 
(Oppose Increase in R.R. Rates) .........-.eeeeees Oct.22—p 8 Clute, Francis H. (Patents New Fan) ........+..++: Oct. I5—p 23 
National Broiler Council (Appointment) ........... Oct. |—pp 7 & 20 Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. (Annual Meeting) ..... Oct. &—p 8 
ct.22—p 24 Commercia! Solvents Corp (Sales Report) ........... Oct. 29—p 89 
Northeastern Poultry Producers Council {Convention} — Continental Grain Co. (Kansas Office) ...........-- Oct. I5—p 77 
Oct. I5—p Oct.22—p 6 Cooper, O. A. (French Visitor) .........-cceeeeeneee ct. B—p 32 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Committees) . ..Oct. 22—p 74 Cudahy Packing Co. (Appointment) .........-.+.000+ Oct.29—p 4 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. (Planning Session) . .Oct. iS—p 16 Dairy Cooperative Assn. (Appointment) ............ Oct. 22—p 72 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. (Convention) Dakota Salt & Chemical Co. (Salt Plant Opens) .....Oct.29—p 32 
Oct. I—p 1; Oct. I5—p 6! Davies, Wm., Co. (Swisher Division Feed School)..... 1 48 
Poultry & Egg National Board (Facts on Eqgs)...... Oct. Bp 10 Day Co. (Licenses British Manufacturer) ............ t. 76 
Poultry Industries of Louisiana, Inc. !Convention)...... Oct. 29—p 60 Delmarva Equipment Mfg. Co. (Inventions) .........Oct.22—p 90 
Vermont Feed Dealers & Mfrs. Assn. (Meeting) ...... Oct. &p |! Doane Agricultural Service Co. (Appointment) ...... ict. 15—p 83 
Dow Chemical Co. (Food Additive Order on Zoalene)..Oct. 8—p 4 
AUTHORS: Eagle Mills Co. (To Process Ingredients) ............ Oct. @—p 25 
Baird, Dr. D. M.; McCampbell, H. C. Farm Bureau Coop. Assn. (New Dog Food)........... Oct. I—p 87 
Waste in Finishing Rations for Drylot Hogs..... Oct. 8&—p 86 Farm Bureau Service Co. . Oct.29—p 49 
Bergman, R. Farmers Elevator Co. (New Mill) ........-.ceceeeee Oct. 29—p 62 
New Bensig ments and Problems in Feed Controls...Oct.29—p 78 Farmers Union Marketing Assn. (New Mill).......... Oct. I5—p 64 
Biely, Jacob; grants ood H.; Pope, W. H.; Bray, D. F. Grain States, Eastern Division, Inc. (Appointment)...Oct. 8—p 19 
Oct. I—p 34 Forrest Farms (Complete Integration of Poultry Unit). .Oct.29—p 10 
Blair, Glenhaven Eggs, Inc. (To Handle = Miilion Eggs i in 
Stations and Farm Store Prove Good Investments. Oct.29—p 34 ‘ 18 
New Push-Button Feed Mill in Operation in Texas....Oct.29—p 26 Glenny Bros. (Major Swine Ope ig 
Oregon Firm Builds Sales With Slant to Big Cattie Gooch Feed Mill Co. (Bulk Station) 38 
60 Hand, Peter, Foundation, Inc. (Appointment) ........ 87 
Bolin, D. W.; Buchanan, M. L.; Dinusson, W. E.; Erick- a, aeenay's Olympia Feed Co. m 
North Dakota Cattle Feeding Research ............ Oct. I—p 26 Hazelton-Nuclear Science Corp. (Form Scient ic 64 
Bray, D. F. (See Biely, Jacob Hess & Clark (Honors Top Poultrymen) 91 
Buchanan, M. L. (See Bolin, D. W.) (Nitrofuran Sym 58 
Brown, Robert Hubbard Milling (Staff Additions) ~ 
Broiler Production Shifting From Contracts to Sal- Hudson Pulp & baper a. (Appt.)....Oct. 8—p 29; Oct. 1S—p 62 
Oct. &—p 66 International Minerals & emical Corp. (Buys Fertilizer 
Combs, Dr. G. F.; Helbacka, Dr. N. V. PIARE)  cccvccccsses 33 
Caiclum Needs for Laying Chickens ...........-..+. Oct. I—p 32 ($12 Million Spent) . 76 
D'Armi, Frank; Lloyd, Ray Interstate Livestock Feeder (New Mill). 91 
The Relationship of Numbers of Feeders to the Growth J& Grain Corp. (Sold to Ardnar Daniels-Midland) . .Oct. i—p 92 
and Feed of Broilers Oct.22—p 38 Keen Mig. Co. Oct. 46 
Dinusson, Dr. W. Kent Feeds, Inc. {Promotions} ; 8 
Barley for Ne s—A Decade of Research . 28 Lindsey-Robinson & Co. (Liquidation) ........+..+..: 1 aa 
(See Bolin, D. 26 Lipscomb Agricultural Supply Co. (Leases Firm) ..... Oct. 12 
Erickson, D. O. (See Bolin, D. W.) Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. (Fire) ....-.....0seeee> J 1 
Gasperdone, H. _ Biely, Jacob) Merck & Co., Inc. (Introduces Coccidiostat) A i 
Halloran, Hobart R. (Vitamin Product for Water) .............. i 74 
Vitamin A Liver Storage in Pullets and Hens........ Oct. 18 (Staff Addition) 98 
we Dr. N. V. (See Combs, G. F.) Mississippi Chemical Corp. (Builds Two Mills) , 4 
Ray (See D'Armi, Frank) 20 
Heo Sl H. C. (See Baird, Or. D. M.) Modern Mills, Inc. (Open House) ........66-sceenees 75 
Morris, H. Monsanto Chemical Co. (Appointment) ..-........... ‘ be 
Organizin “& Operating a Sales Training Department.Oct. I—p 14 Morrell, John, & Co. [Appointment) 4 
Nelson, I>. Murphy Products Co. (Appointment) ............... i 62 
lowa Firm Builds New Mill, Features Special Services.Oct. 29—p 62 Myzon Laboratories (Promotion) 83 
Market Survey Helps Establish Feed Mill in Illinois..Oct. IS—p 44 Naremco, Inc. (Appointment) .......+.sceeeceeeeces A 29 
News Angle Helps Make Advertising Copy inter- National Alfalfa Denydrating & Mig. Co. pe.) odeba . 48 
+. 29—p National Distillers & Chemical Coro. (Appt.) 64 
‘Satellite’ Blending Plant Exemp! Nittany Valley Feed & Grain Co. (New ili) 5 99 
in Distribution Efficiency ......-eeseceeeeeeeeenee ct. I—p 42 Nopco Chemical Co. (Honors Chairman) ..........-. 5 50 
Should the Feed Man Exhibit at Fairs? ........-.... I—p 70 Nutrena Mills, Inc. (Appointment) ..... Oct. 29—p 54 
Survey Shows What Percentage of Sales Put in (Tennessee Project) ....«.«+. 
Ad Budgets .........+ +. 15—p 84 Pay Way Feed Mills (Promotion) ...... 65 
Wisconsin Feed Man Ra Peavey, F. H., & Co. (Fryer Program) ......... 7 
MOONY +.29—p 26 lImportance OF 16 
H (See Biely, Jacob) Peet, E. M., Mfg. Co. (New Control Lab)....Oct.22—p 76 
Rohif, Marvin E. Pfizer, Co., Inc. (Film ded Oct.22—p 27 
Microingredient Problems in Feed Oct.29—p 15 (Meat Judging Awards) ......... 29—p 
Trend Toward More Feed Milling in Integrated Bird Oct. 15—p § 
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Phil-Co Feeds, Inc. (New Mill) ......cccesccceccecees 
Prairie Feed & Grain Co. (Market Survey) .......... 
(Building Canadian Plant) 


Ralston Purina Co. 
(Farm Tests) 
(Forms German Feed Firm) 
(Japanese Visitors) 
(Staff Changes) 

Rauh, E., & Sons Fertilizer Co. 

Red Hat Feeds (Appointment) 

Salsbury's, Dr., Laboratories (New Branch Offic 


Sherwood Feed Milis (Sponsors Beef Event) ......... 
Smico Sales Co. (Appointment) 
Smith-Douglass Co. (Financial Report) ............+. 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. (Appointment) ........ 
Staley, A. E., Mfg. Co. (Sales Meeting) ............ 
Stamper, F. M., Co. {Annual Auction) ........ Oct 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. (Appointment) ..Oct. 15—p 39; Oct. 
Supersweet Feeds (New lowa Plant) Oct. 
Sutorbilt Corp. (Appointment) Oct 
Valley Mills (Fall Meeting) Oc 
Vantress, Charles, Farms, inc. (Plans Breeding Farm) ..Oct 
Victor Feeds (New Warehouse) .........6...eeeeees Oct 
Viking Feeds, Inc. (Election) ....+...0esceeveccetene Oct. 
Vineland Poultry Labs. (Appt.) ...... Oct. I15—p 64; oe. 
Vy Lactos Laboratories, Inc. {Appt.) 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Inc. (Swine Feeding Pro- 
Waterman, L. E., Pen Co., Ltd. (Buys Barker Poultry 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. (Appointment) ...... Oct. 
Western Farmers Assn. (New Plant) ............-005. Oct. 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. (Facilities in England) ...Oct. 
Wilson, H. E., Co. (Appointment) Oct. 
Womco Mills (Pelleted Livestock Oct. 
Wooster Feed Mfg. Co. (Appointment) . Oct 
Yoder Feeds, Inc. (Appointment) ..- Oct 
CONDE!ANATIONS: 
Arkensas Formula Feed Conference ....... . -Oct 
Broiler Condemnation Rate Rises in August ....... . .Oct 
Condemnation Rate Calis for Improved Efficiency ..... Oct 
Connecticut Poultry Meeting Oct 
Data Squeiches Turkey Condemnation Rumors ........ Oct 
Deimarva Regional Poultry Meeting Oct 
Georgia Poultry Institute Oct 
Georgia Poultry Condemnation Meeting ............. Oct 
Poultry Industries of Louisiana, Inc., Convention ...... Oct 
Progress Reported in Georgia Study ..............+- Oct 
Virginia State Poultry Federation ...........0.s..0+. Oct 
Wisconsin's Turkey Peodnenrs Concerned Over Con- 
CONFERENCES: 


Arkansas Formula Feed Conference ....Oct. 8—p 100; Oct 
California Animal Industry Conference 
Connecticut Poultrymen's Conference 


Delmarva Poultry Regional Meeting 


29—p 20 
Oct. 29—pp 
Oct. 90 
Oct. 8—p 94; Oct. 22—p 


Feed Marketing Seminar Oct. 8 
Feed Production School Oct ia 8, 10, 
Feed Service Conference Oct. 6 
International Congress of Nutrition .........-.00.ee0> Oct. &—p 38 
Minnesota Beef-Grassland Field Day ....Oct. 8—p 14; Oct. 29—p 50 
Nebraska Feed & Nutrition Conference .. Oct. Bp I; Oct. I5—p 10 
Symposium on Nitrofurans in Agriculture ............ Oct. I—p 5? 
Texas Nutrition Conference ...........- ct. 15—p 6; Oct.22—p I! 
CONSTRUCTION: 
Mauston Farmers Co-op. (Mauston, Wis.) ..........+- Oct. 29—p 13 
Mississippi Federated Cooperatives (Two Miss. Plants)..Oct.29—p 4 
Montana Flour Mills Co. (Great Falls, Mont.) ........ Oct. 8—p 10 
CONSUMPTION & PRODUCTION: 
Arkansas Formula Feed Tonnage Sales %% 
Pennsylvania Feed Tonnage Reported ..............+. 6! 
CORN: 
Microingredient Oct. 29—p 15 
Putting Research to Work .........0scceeeecceeseunee Oct. I—p 46 
Reports on Current Geasaeck (Florida Swine Day)..... Oct.22—p 62 
COTTONSEED M 
Gossypol Elimination Aim of Cotton Study ............ Oct. 15—p 94 
CREDIT & FINANCING: 
Broiler Credit Down in Southern States .............. Oct. 8—p 105 
Farm Credit System Loans Set Record Oct. 22—p 92 
Feed Industry Finances Agriculture .............s4+: Oct. 29—p 72 
Feeder Cattle Credit Easing in Corn Belt ............ Oct. | 74 
GH Oct. 29—p 59 
CROPS: 
Four Billion-Bushel Corn Crops Becoming Habit ...... Oct. Bp 1! 
Prospects Favorable for Record Crop ..............- Oct. 22—p 68 
CROTALARIA: 
Crotalaria Found in Soybean Shipments .............. Oct. I5—p 48 
DAIRY FEEDING: 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference ..............+.+ Oct. 29—p 20 
Dairy Farmers Record New High in Feeding of Grains, 

Oct. 29—p 77 
Milk Replacer Ration Test Results Reported ........... Oct. 22—p 30 
Texas Nutrition Conference Oct. 22—p I! 

DISASTERS: 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. (Fire) .............45. Oct. 15—p 1 
DISEASE: 
Annual Swine Day (Missouri) .........-...cececenee Oct. 8—p 78 
Chick Edema Not in Epidemic Stage ..............+. Oct. 15—p 8 
Connecticut Poultry Meeting Oct. I5—p 90 
Disease Cause Being Investigated .........-..eeeeee- Oct. 15—p 8 
Disease and Nutrition of Large Animals .............. Oct.22—p 46 
Delmarva Regional Poultry Meeting Oct. 8—p 94 
Edema Cases Said to Emphasize Care in Ingredient Use.Oct. 15—p 8 
Oral Antibiotic Shows Promise for Arresting Turkey 
Poultrymen Told to Watch Chick Edema ............. Oct. Bp 6 
Temperature Extremes Are Factors Affecting Ketosis in 
Texas Nutrition Conference ..... Oct. 15—p 6 
Use High Vitamin A Against Capillaria ............. Oct. I5—p 97 
EDUCATION: 

Feed Tech Advisors Study Growth Prospects at School. .Oct. 29—p 1 

132 in Feed, Flour Studies at K-State ..............- Oct. 8&—p 98 

Staff Changes Made at U. of Illinois .........-....65. Oct. I5—p 77 
EGG QUALITY: 

Oct. I—p 34 
ENERGY: 

California Animal Industry Conference ............045+ Oct.29—p 6 

ENZYMES: 

Cattle Feeders Day (Montana State College) ....... Oct. 29%—p 12 

Texas Nutrition Conference ... Oct. 22—p_ ii 
EXCHANGES: 

Chicago Board of Trade (SBOM Con- 

Des Moines Grain Exchange Oct. 75 
Memphis Board of Trade (Grain Inspection Unit) ..... Oct. 15—p 3! 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange (Appointment) .......... Oct. 15—p 94 

(Grain Prices on Oct. 15—p 97 

FARM MIXING: 
Farm Mixing Picture Hazy; Moderate Concern Indi- 

Feed Men Tell What They're Doing to Combat Prob- 

Feed Production School Oct. I—p i! 


TS: 
Animal Fat Tested as Energy Source in Alfalfa Pellets. .Oct. 
Edema Cases Said to Emphasize Care in Ingredient Use.Oct. 


Vegetable, Animal Fats Used to Add Energy to Beef 
00.000 06040 655200040846 000048 Oct 
Waste Fats in Finishing Rations for Drylot Hogs ...... Oct 
FEED SUPPLIES: 
Farm Grain Storage Jumps Oct 
Feed Grain Stocks to Increase Despite Use Rise, 
Growth of Forage on West Ranges Shortest Since '56...Oct 
Total Feed Concentrate Supply 27! Million Tons ...... Oct 
FISH PRODUCTS: 
Production at Fish Meal, Scrap, Oils Up ............. Oct 
FREIGHT RATES: 
GFDNA Letter States Rate Increase Protests ........ Oct 
ICC Cuts Rail Rate, Increases Truck Rate ........ . Oct 
Rail Rate Increases Approved ..............eceeneee Oct 
Rail Rate Increase Hearing Set Oct. 18 ............ -Oct 
Trade Groups Oppose Increase in Rates Asked by 
GOOSE FEEDING: 
Research on Geese Gets Wide Attention ............ Oct 
GOVERNMENT AID: 
Arizona Area Added for Emergency Feed ............ Oct 
Nine Wyoming Counties Now Emergency Areas.. Oct 
S. D. Counties . Oct 
22 Utah Counties to Get Emergency Feed .......... Oct 


GRAIN SORGHUMS: 


Research Compares Whole, Ground Milo for Fattening 


Arkansas Formula Feed Conference .................. Oct 
HAY: 
Minnesota Beef-Grassiand Field Day ................. Oct 
HORMONES: 
Annual Swine Day (Missouri) Oct 
California Animal industry Conference ............. Oct 
Cattle Feeders Day (Montana State College) ......... Oct 
Minnesota Beef- Gay .Oct 


INTEGRATION & CONTRACT FARMING: 
Feed Contract Based on Cattle Performance Tested on 


Mississippi Poultry Unit Is Completely Integrated -Oct. 
New Ark. Egg Firm, Subsidiary of Feed Firm, oagins 

. Oct. 
Nutrena Associated With New Egg. Project in Tenn.....Oct. 
Trend Toward More Feed Milling in Integrated Bird 

Wisconsin Feed Man Raises 300,000 Broilers Annually. ..Oct. 
KELP MEAL: 

Bowman Named Kelp Mea! Distributor ............... Oct 
LEGISLATION: 

Oct 

Dynamite for Trade Seen in Kennedy Farm Proposals. ..Oct. 

Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. Convention. .Oct. 
LINEAR PROGRAMMING: 

Economies of Linear Programming Cited as Reasons for 

LITERATURE: 


Book on Production of Crops Published 


4. 
"Daring Venture’ Telis Life Story of W. H. Danforth...Oct 


Feedstuffs Handbook Issued by Publisher ..... -Oct 

Grain Movement Study Completed .................. Oct 

New Book Published on Milk Production ............. Oct 

‘Assessment’ of Beef industry Published ............. Oct 
LIVESTOCK FEEDIN 

Disease and Nutrition of Large Animals ........ .-Oct 


LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY: 
Cattle Feeding Center meni Developing in Texas, 
New Mexico 


Packers From Feeding 

t 
Range Country May Support More Cattie as “Industry 

hifts Oc 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS: 


Cattle Shipments to North Central Down ....... Oct. 

USDA Expects Hog Slaughter Below ‘59, Higher Prices. .Oct. 

USDA Reports 1% Increase in Cattle on Feed .......Oct 
MANAGEMENT—BUSINESS: 

Oct 


MANAGEMENT—LIVESTOCK & POULTRY: 
Annual Swine Day (Missouri) 


Artificial a Too Soon May Cut Young Hen Output Ost. 


California Animal Industry Conference ...... Oct 
Feed Service Conference ..............-. 
Missouri Operation to Handle ‘28 Million Eggs This 
Oct. 
Nebraska Study Indicates Round Farrowing ‘Stall Has 
New Feeder Cattle Benefit From Pasture Oct 
Northeastern Poultry Producers Council . Oct 
Old Lighting Stand-Bys Often Best in Chicken House. ..Oct 
Pigs Gain Faster With Hog Wallows Oct. 


Relationship of Number of Feeders to Growth and Feed 


Virginia State Poultry Federation Convention . ..Oct 
MANURE: 
Manure Disposal Poses Problem . -Oct. 
Washington Man Pellets Cow Manure ‘for ‘Use in Nurs- 
ct. 
MARKETING: 
Market Survey Helps Establish Feed Mill in IIlinois Oct 
Michigan Hatchery Conference Oct 
Northeastern Poultry Producers Council Convention Oct 
Virginia State Poultry Federation Convention Oct 
MERCHANDISING: 
Bulk Station and Farm Store Prove Good Investments. ..Oct 
Feed yee | Preference Studied .......... Oct 
IMinois Feed Dealer Involved in Major Swine Operati ons.Oct 


Market Survey Heips Establish Feed Mil! in Iilinois...Oct 


Oregon Firm Builds Sales With Slant to Big Cattle 
ct. 
Satellite’ Blend) ing Plant Exemplifies Industry Trend in 
Oct. 
Should the Feed Man Exhibit at Fairs? ............ .Oct. 
MICROSCOPY: 
Feed Microscopy Short Course ...................55. Oct 
MINERALS: 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference .................- Oct 
Calcium Needs for Laying Chickens ................. Oct 
California Animal industry Conference ............. Oct 
Cattle Feeders Days (Montana State College) ...... Oct 
Nebraska Feed & Nutrition Conference ......... . Oct 
Oct 
Texas Nutrition Conference Oct 
MOLASSES: 
Blackstrap Molasses Firms Agree to Order Issued by 
Hawaiian Blackstrap Production Declines ............ Oct 
Molasses Trade Growth Continued During July ....... Oct 


22—p 
5—p 


build and goll” 


BETTER FEEDS 


When you build top-quality feeds 
with exclusive Ultra-Life vitamin 
and trace mineral formulations, the 
Ulitra-Life Program just begins to 
work for you. That EXTRA STEP 
follows fast . .. Ultra-Life’s big 
marketing staff ... nutritional ad- 
visors, farm-service men and mer- 
chandising experts . . goes to 
work promoting YOUR BRAND 
NAME feeds .. . through livestock, 
and poultry nutritional schools, feed- 
ing programs, feeder contacts and 
a complete advertising campaign 
consisting of YOUR BRAND NAME 
folders, feeding and management 
books, tags, registrations and your 
own 16-page monthly Poultry and 
Livestock Journal — better investi- 
gate today — make and sell top 
quality feeds. @ 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Plant 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


One of the country’s oldest and 
largest manufacturers of vitamin 
and trace mineral products. 


Use Feedstufis WANT ADS for RESULTS 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


\" 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 


= Chemical Analyses ty 

Vitamin Assays 

Drug Assays 
Spectrographic Analyses 

= Chick Feeding Experiments 

= Formula Reviews 

Consultation 


Write today for our schedule of aes 
charges . . . keep it on hand for “ 
ready reference. 


Lime Crest 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


LIMESTONE PRODU 


CTS CORP OF AMERICA 
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APMA bes | ions of Antibiotic Ruling....Oct.29—p 4 Egg Production 
i i 24 AFMA Deseri es Implications fA 
Oct. ‘tmp 58 Amendment to Egg Grading Law Sacked. 62 
ympos 
Assn. of American Feed Control Officials isp 
PELLETING: Molasses Fiems Agree to Order ined by, | Maintained with 
Barley for Hogs—A Decade of Research ............. Oct. 28 Industr Conference Oct.29—p 
Comparing Hay Fed in Various Forms to Weanling | Bir feed. Problem ...... Oct.22—p 52 
Calves ... Oct. 22—p 20 in Feeding Wastes Oct. 70 Less Fl 
Microingredient Problems in Feed ................. Oct. 29—p 15 Economies of Linear Programming Cited as Roncens oor ce 
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Apply Any Liquid Feed Ingredient 
Into Hard Type Pellet Mills 
: Wenger Metered Flow Pumps make possible the injection of any 
liquid feed ingredient in the tempering chamber of roller type pellet by incorporating mo- 
mills, or in mixers not satisfactorily equipped with the best liquid lasses with your _ mashes 
control equipment, with assurance of absolutely uniform tn Pee yey 
rate of delivery. capecity 
Available in models for molasses, animal fats, fish solubles, creases die wear. 
fermentation solubles, liquid wheys, vitamin feeding oils, etc., 
Wenger Metered Flow Pumps are produced in two sizes; the 50 
Series (from 1 lb. to 6 gallons per minute) and the 55 Series 
(from 1 Ib. to 14 gallons per minute). Positive adjustment of the 
rate of liquid flow at any desired rate of delivery. No 
variation of rate of pumping until pump is reset. SU RIOR IN 
Write today for beoklet describing installation—state production 
capacity and percentage of liquid to be incorporated into pellet mash. 
e feed efficiency 
nger iver, Manufacturing | contact All 
Mixing, Pelleting WHITMOYER LASORA TORIES, 
SABETHA, KANSAS PHONE AVenue 4-2133 MYERSTOWN, PENNA. U.S A 
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OVERTIME REASONS NOLL 
YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 


...iS produced three 
shifts per day to assure a constant supply 


This volume production of SOLULAC, a fermentation product from corn, means a 
lower cost source of unidentified growth factors for you. And today, more than ever, 
good feeds need these growth factors to maintain good performance records. 

Leading nutritionists, the Distillers Feed Research Council, and Agricultural Universities 
and Colleges testify to the need of these factors.* It will pay you to keep SOLULAC 
in your feed formulas . . . it will help keep your costs down .. . it will help produce 
the results that keep sales up. Specify SOLULAC .. . guaranteed to be free flowing in 
50 and 100 lb. bags or bulk carloads . . . available promptly 52 weeks a year! 


* Additional Information on Request from 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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NEW SWINE CENTER—Modern design of the new swine center at Penn- 
sylvania State University features a central headquarters building and three 
wings, two shown here. Each wing contains 24 farrowing pens with solar 


New Swine Center 
Opens at Penn State 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—A new 
swine center and meats laboratory 
were opened recently at Pennsylvania 
State University. The facilities make 
Penn State one of the best equipped 
universities for research and training 
in livestock and meat production. 

The swine center was erected by 
the General State Authority of Penn- 
sylvania at a cost of $265,000. It was 
designed by J. Larry Gobble, in 
charge of swine production, and 
Grant W. Sherritt, animal husbandry 
instructor. 

The center includes a main building 


and three wings. Central headquar- 
ters houses an office, laboratory, 
small instruction arena, and a feeding 
room on the main floor. Above are 
six grain bins having a capacity of 
90 tons of shelled corn, and 28 small- 
er bins holding 35 tons of mixed feed, 
a hay loft, and a bedroom for two 
student attendants. 

The three swine center wings each 
contains 24 pens and are designed for 
solar heating. At any one time, 24 
sows with their litters and 228 grow- 
ing pigs can be housed. Since six far- 
rowings a year are planned, more than 
1,000 hogs can be produced each year. 

The building is located one mile 
east of the main Penn State campus 
on a promontory overlooking 335 of 
its own acres and scenic countryside. 


with low-cost Butler Giant Bins 


weeks faster than other types of grain storage struct:res. 
With modern grain handling equipment, you can sepa- 


In a tight spot for space, but still need more storage ca- 
pacity? Low-cost Butler giant bins are the ideal answer. 

Giant bins are available in 16 sizes—diameters from 18 
to 36 ft.—in capacities from 3,600 to 36,400 bushels. You 
can choose the size and capacity to fit your exact space 
and volume needs. Year after year, you can add just one 
Giant bin—or any number of them—to exactly satisfy your 
new grain storage requirements. And since Butler Giant 
Bins utilize bolt-together assembly methods, they go up 


rate grain by type and grade; load, turn and blend and 
unload with push-button control. Ideal for big-volume, 
long-term storage. You keep grain clean, dry and fire-safe 
—at lowest cost per bushel—and still preserve your pre- 
cious working capital. See your nearby Butler Contractor 
for details. He can even help with financing. Or write 
direct to us at the address nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. +« 902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California « 1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birming 8,A 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising » Metal Buildings + Plastic Panels * Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. + Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Ala. + Houston, Tex. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY FEEDING TRIAL SHOWS: 


LESS SHRINK, MORE PAY WEIGHT WHEN 
CATTLE ARE FED MORTON SALT 


Average 63.7 Ibs. more pay weight per head from 
pasture to feed /ot to stock yards. 


How the feeding trial was conducted. On May 6, 
1958, twenty-four Hereford steers with an average 
starting weight of 550.5 Ibs. were randomly allotted 
into two test groups of twelve steers each. The two 
groups were placed on adjoining pastures in Woodson 
County, Kansas. 


The entire test ran continuously for 549 days under 
the supervision of Kansas State University, and 
covered four feeding periods: pasture, winter, pas- 
ture, and finishing. 


Feed used during the trial was identical—except the 
12 steers in one lot received a plain salt-bonemeal 
mixture while the steers in the other lot received 
a mixture of bonemeal and Morton T-M Salt. 


The cattle were weighed off pasture on August 1, 
1959. Gain was only 8 Ibs. per head greater for the 
cattle fed Morton T-M Salt. However, after a 134 mile 
trip to the feed lot in Manhattan, both groups were 
again weighed individually off the truck and the T-M 
fed cattle averaged 21.7 Ibs. more pay weight than 
the cattle fed plain salt! 


The first week in the feed lot the T-M fed steers lost 
5 Ibs. less than the steers on plain salt. Both groups 
were put on a 90-day full-feed finishing ration of 
ground corn, prairie hay and 1 Ib. of soybean meal 
per head daily (containing 10 mgs. of diethylstilbes- 
trol.) After a three week starting period, corn and 
prairie hay were available at all times on a free choice 
basis. The one group of steers continued receiving 
the plain salt-bonemeal mixture and also plain salt, 
free choice, while the other group continued re- 
ceiving the Morton T-M Salt-bonemeal mixture and 
also Morton T-M Salt, free choice. 


At the end of the finishing period all cattle were 
again weighed. The T-M fed steers showed an ad- 
ditional average gain of 23 Ibs. more than the cattle 
fed plain salt. 


After a 125-mile truck trip to the Kansas City Stock 
Yards, the cattle were weighed once more and the 
steers on Morton T-M Salt averaged 11 Ibs. per head 
more pay weight than the steers on plain salt! 


The cost of feeding Morton T-M Salt, free choice, 
at the feed lot was 35¢ more per cwt. of gain, with 
the tota/ increased feed cost per head $1.19. But the 
steers on Morton T-M Salt gained 23 Ibs. more during 
this period than the steers on plain salt and then 
added another 11 Ibs. in pay weight at Kansas City, 
an average tota/ gain of 34 Ibs. per head! Comparing 
the cost of gain with Morton T-M Salt and a con- 
servative selling price per cwt... the feeder is getting 
back more than $7 for every $1 invested in Morton 
Trace- Mineralized Salt! 


it all adds up to bigger profits for your customers 
when they feed Morton T-M instead of plain salt: 
the 8 Ibs. gain on pasture—plus the extra 21.7 Ibs. in 
pay weight from pasture to feed lot—and the addi- 
tional 34 Ibs. in favor of the Morton T-M fed cattle 
from the time they were in feed lot to the day they 
were weighed out at the stock yards! Customers 
want important dollar gain differences like these 
that come from the exclusive formulation of trace 
minerals and salt available only in Morton T-M Salt. 
So stock Morton T-M Salt. Order now from your 
Morton Salesman or write: 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


Chicago 6, lilinois 


Kansas State University Circular #378 carries a complete report 
of this feeding trial. 
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Corn Use in Past 3 Years Sets Records 


URBANA, ILL.—The fact that the 
disappearance of corn in each of the 
past three years far exceeded all 
previous records has been pointed out 
by L. H. Simerl, University of Ili- 
nois agricultural economist. And he 
has gathered evidence which seems 
to support the belief that reducing 
the price of corn has brought about 
much of the increase in the use of 
this grain as feed for livestock and 
poultry. 

Disappearance of corn in the year 
ended with September totaled 4.1 bil- 
lion bushels, which represents an in- 
crease of 10% over the year before, 
21% over two years earlier and 33% 
over the five-year average ended in 
1957. 

Total use, or disappearance, of corn 
first topped 3 billion bushels in the 
year which started in October, 1942. 
In that year, farmers fed up surplus 
stocks that had accumulated just be- 


fore World War II, and disappear- 
ance totaled 3.2 billion bushels. Then 
for 15 years the amount used stayed 
in the 3 billion- to 3.2 billion-bushel 
range. (The year 1947-48 was an ex- 
ception. The corn crop was short in 
1947, and only 2.5 billion bushels of 
corn were used.) 
Questions for Consideration 

“The big jump in corn use in the 
past three years provides some im- 
portant questions for consideration by 
farmers and Congress,” Prof. Simer! 
comments. “One is: ‘What caused the 
big increase in the disappearance of 
corn?’ Another: ‘What is the relation 
of price supports and price levels to 
the rate of use of corn?’” 

He recalls that a principal argu- 
ment for reducing the price-support 
level for corn was that it would pro- 
mote increased consumption. The na- 
tional average support level was 


around $1.60 bu. from 1952 through 
1956. Then it was gradually reduced 
until it was $1.12 this past year. 

Prices received by farmers for corn 
sold at local markets averaged $1.47 
bu. during the first seven years of 
the 1950’s. The last three corn crops 
brought $1.12, $1.03 and about $1 bu., 
respectively. 

Other Feed Grains Gain 

“The huge disappearance of corn 
in the past three years, 1957-1959, 
occurred in spite of an unprecedented 
increase in the production of other 
feed grains,” Prof. Simer! noted. “Un- 
til three years ago, the production of 
sorghum grain never exceeded 250 
million bushels. In the past three 
years the output of sorghum grain 
ranged from 564 million to 610 mil- 
lion bushels, or more than double the 
biggest previous crops.” 

The production of barley was far 
greater in the past three years than 
in any previous three-year period. 
The oat crop was small in 1959, but 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
AMES, 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


the average for the three years was 
about normal. 

Exports of corn about doubled in 
the past three years, increasing from 
less than 100 million bushels a year 
to over 200 million bushels. There has 
been little change in the use of corn 
for food and industrial uses, which 
take around 265 million bushels an- 
nually. “Thus, the big increase in the 
use of corn is on farms, as feed for 
livestock and poultry,” Prof. Simerl 
concluded. 


Doubled 


By Iowa Farm Bureau 


DES MOINES—Income from feed 
sales was more than doubled by the 
Farm Bureau Service Company of 
Iowa during 1959-60, E. O. John- 
ston, general manager, reported at 
the organization’s annual meeting 
here Nov. 15. The increase during the 
fiscal year was from $370,000 to $850,- 
700. 


Tonnage almost duplicated that 
record. The growth in feed volume 
was from 4,400 to 8,000 tons. 

Mr. Johnston reported that at the 
end of the fiscal year, 30 of the mem- 
ber Farm Bureau Service companies 
in Iowa were distributing feed in 59 
of the state’s 99 counties. The annual 
report said 70 farmers had installed 
electric mix mills, distributed by 
Farm Bureau, and tentative plans 
have been drawn for installation of 
these small mills on an additional 150 
farms. 

Total sales of Farm Bureau Serv- 
ice Company of Iowa topped the $24 
million mark, Mr. Johnston said. This 
provided a net income of $1,107,617, 
of which $687,070 was returned to 
member service companies. Remain- 
ing income was divided among income 
taxes, $230,614; dividends, $79,171, 
and undistributed savings, $110,762. 

The company’s plant food-feed divi- 
sion accounted for 31% of total sales. 
Fifty five per cent came from the 
petroleum division, 6% from farm 
supplies and 8% from marketing. 

Net worth of the company grew to 
$3,989,786, an increase of $498,071. 


Ghostley Appoints 
District Sales Head 


ANOKA, MINN.—Appointment of 
Charles S. Kenyon, Jr., as a district 
sales manager for Ghostley’s Poultry 
Farms, has been 
announced by 
Fred Ghostley, © 
general manager. 

Mr. Kenyon will 
represent the firm 
in the eastern sec- 
tion of the Mid- 
west plus Canada. 
He is moving to 
Indiana to be cen- 
trally located in 
his new sales ter- 
ritory, Mr. Ghost- 
ley said. The new sales manager is a 
graduate of the University of New 
York and has had previous experience 
with two national chick distributors. 


AT HOUSING TIME 
IT’S EASY T0 SEE 
WHY PETERSON MALES 
ARE GAINING FAST! 


C. 8. Kenyon, Jr. 


PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 
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them change — for the better — isthe mostimportant 
job at Ray Ewing. Advancesin nutritionalknowledge 
are creating performance-proved products and feeding 
programs that will producea poundofmeatora | 
dozen eggs atlesscostandinshortertime 
_ One thing remains isthe 
steadfast reliability of The Ray Ewing Company. 
“Quality Goes In Before The Name GoesOn"’ hasbeen 
Ray Ewing creed since 1945. It's true today 
Welcome the -hanae | progress. 
— 
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premium ...and uniform consistency! 


“Golden Isle” Citrus Pulp is a cleaner, 
more palatable feed. It is produced by a 
special process which screens out fine 
citrus meal particles... then adds them 
back in pelletized form, providing all 
the benefits of whole citrus fruit. Result: 
“Golden Isle” has less fines to get up the 
nostrils of cattle. There’s less residue 
remaining in the feed trough, there- 
fore less waste. And, because of strict 
quality control at every step of produc- 
tion, you’re assured of this same high 
quality in “Golden Isle” Citrus Pulp all 
year round. 

But this is just part of the “Golden 
Isle” story. For this premium quality 


citrus feed offers dairy and beef cattle 
high nutritional benefits. In many areas, 
it can replace up to 50% of grain require- 
ments with: 
Total digestible nutrients (TDN) of 74.9%. 
High calcium content as well as other 
important minerals essential to milk pro- 
duction, growth and skeletal development. 
Best of all, “Golden Isle” Citrus Pulp 
is low in cost. It’s the farmer’s best buy 
when valued on the basis of cost per 
100 pounds of total digestible nutrients. 
Don’t let your customers be fooled by 
inferior brandsof citrus pulp. Show them 
the difference and they’ll buy “Golden 
Isle”... 


CITRUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
MINUTE MAID CORPORATION 
Orlando, Florida 
Exclusive Sales Agent: BRADLEY & BAKER, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Atlanta « Baltimore « Jacksonville + Norfolk « St. Louls 


gives your customers 


the premium quality citrus pulp! 
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100 LBS. NET 
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ClTRUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 


CORPORATION 
FLORIDA 


Citrus Pulp ts 
DE USA 


“Golden \sle . 
quality product of Minute apt 
america's lar producer of cl 
products. You can ‘on it, sell ra 
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MEAT MEAL 
FISH MEAL 


THE WEIGH TO LOWER 
FEED HANDLING COSTS 


Seedburo's New 


WEIGHT-A-MINIT 
Portable Bulk Scale 


No more time.wasting, stop-and-go 
operation for you when you put Seed- 
buro’s new WEIGHT-A-MINIT scale to 
work on your bulk feed handling jobs. 


Just fill it to the weight you desire, 
wheel it to the hopper, and pull the dis- 
charge handle. Your job is finished in a 
fraction of the time it used to take. 


Move it easily where you want it, when 
you want it, even though it's carrying 


capacity loads of 800 Ibs. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. FS-12 618 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Iii. 


Write «us for full details 
this ew low-cost time 


on 
and money saver. 


Hoftman-Taff Inc. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


NEW EQUIPMENT—Occident Elevator, Laurel, Mont., shown above, is one 
of the Occident group now operating steam rolling equipment. 


Occident Feed Mills 


Install Steam Rollers 


MINNEAPOLIS — Seven Occident 
Elevator feed plants in North Da- 
kota and Montana have installed 
steam rolling equipment. Those units 
are at Mandan, Jamestown, Beulah, 
Dickinson, Minot and Valley City, 
N.D., and Plentywood, Mont., accord- 
ing to T. J. Beggs, vice president and 
general manager. 

“The addition of the new facilities 
will make our elevators the most 
complete grain and feed service cen- 
ters in the two states,” said Mr. 


Beggs. 

Other feed plants in the group now 
operating with steam rollers include: 
Columbus, Laurel, Hardin, Miles City, 
Terry, Glendive, Sidney, Wolfe Point, 
Culbertson and Conrad, Mont., and 
Mott and Beach, N.D. 

« Mr. Beggs said, “We feel that our 
future plans must be geared to the 
rapidly increasing demand for com- 
plete livestock feeds. The future econ- 


STEAM ROLLER — Shown here 
the steam roller installed at 
Glendive, Mont., Occident Elevator 
and feed plant. It can process grain 
at the rate of six tons per hour. Grain 
is passed over a separator to elimi- 
nate foreign matter and then steam 
cooked under pressure until properly 
tempered for rolling. 


omy of North Dakota and Montana 
depends greatly on more and better 
livestock feeding. It is our intention 
to promote sound feeding programs 
that will utilize the vast quantities 
of feed barley grown in the two 
states. This can be done by encour- 
aging the feeding of more livestock 
to market grades.” 

Vitamins and concentrates such as 
molasses are added to increase the 
food value before sacking or bulk 
sale. 


Name New K-State 


Agriculture Dean 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Ap- 
pointment of Dr. Glenn H. Beck as 
dean of agriculture at Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, has been ap- 
proved by action of the Kansas Board 
of Regents. 

Dr. Beck has been director 
of the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station since 1956, will have 
administrative charge of the total 
educational agriculture program at 
the state’s land-grant university. He 
will coordinate extension, academic, 
and research phases of agriculture. 

Dr. Beck succeeds Dr. Arthur D. 
Weber, who recently was granted a 
leave of absence to direct a $150 
million five-year Ford Foundation 
food production project in India. Dr. 
Beck has been serving as acting dean 
of agriculture since Dr. Weber's de- 
parture Nov. 1. 


Gerber 
Branch Warehouses 


MINNEAPOLIS — Gerber Sheet 
Metal, Inc., has announced the es- 
tablishment of two branch ware- 
houses which will stock the complete 
line of Gerber grain and feed han- 
dling equipment. 

Cecil Herring, Gerber president, 
said that Edward J. Heck & Sons 
Co., 1309 Leavenworth St., Omaha, 
and Morrison Supply Co., 217 East 
Alder St., Walla Walla, Wash., are 
now operating as factory warehouses. 


Shell-Tex, an ingredient 


bot 


ively in Hubbard's 


Layer Feeds, will 
eggs... 


give better 
two important factors to poultrymen. Shell-Tex 
has been tested at Hubbard's Sunshine Research Farm and by 
volunteer feeders. It will pay you to contact your Hubbard 
representative for complete information. 


shells, more marketable 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


MARION, INDIANA 
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Hammermills 


| Wide Selection for Proper Application 


Mill operators who have had a chance to compare, find 
the wide selection of Jacobson Hammermills the solution 
to proper application. With this choice of grinding 
characteristics, horsepower and size, any mill operator, 
whatever his needs, is assured of 
quality grinding, most efficient use of 
power and minimum maintenance 
costs. Discuss your grinding require- 
ments with your Jacobson Dealer. He'll 
help you select precisely the right ham- 
mermill from the complete Jacobson 
line. 


UN}\ 
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Our 
D0" Gear 


JACOBSON Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C" 
y Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


Jacobson AJACS Ham- 
mermill for custom grind- 
ing and special applica- 
tions. Quick streen 
change. 5 sizes; 20 to 
150 H.-P. 


Jacobson MASTER Re- 
mote Screen Change 
Hommermill for cus- 
tom grinding. 3 sizes; 
60 to 140 H.P. 


Jacobson AJACS-O-MATIC Remote Screen 
Comme Hammermill. 4 sizes; 50 to 160 H.P. 


Jacobson AJACS 
Model "IT" Hammer- 
mill. 4 sizes; 20 to 
100 H. P. 


Jacobson PULVERATOR for 
moderate grinding capacity 
or finishing dry products. 5 
sizes; % to 15 H.P. 


Jacobson SPEEDY 
Grinder. 1 size; 5 
to 15 H.-P. 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL 
“Junior” Hammermill. 3 
sizes; 10 to 50 H.P. 


Write for Bulletins of 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has aguin been entirely revised, because of the many discov- 
cries in nutrition and livestock In this 22nd edition, > 


phasis is placed on the new developments, The numerous experiments are sum- 

marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant supplements, 

and with hormones, Full information — given concerning 

requirements of ven classes of stock for the wed to B and the 
T Tables are enlarged 40%, 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 
By Leonard A. Maynard 


It covers the , constantly- facts on feeding farm animals and 

$14 pages, 77 ilastrations and tables 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


ers breeding, feeds, feeding, equipment, ete. Includes a report 
ts. pecial on sterility by Dr. 
Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary 50 
Medicine, University of Tlimois. G41 pages 


1958 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


complete tranacript of the 1958 Small Mill Short Course designed specifically 
for the Mill, Concentrate Mixer and 


1959 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


Transcript of Preceedings 

researvh reports with practical recommendations on production metheds in 

pelleting, costs and economics of formulas, 

portable unite and other related 


PELLETING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


1959 Feed Production School Transcript 
Feed Production School, Inc. 


A complete report on syecialized research 
mendations in 


up-to-date informa p ted by ized aathoriti 
ing helpful charts, tables equipment illustrations............... 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 


By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in handling 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, , heas- 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


in the rumen and milk 
profitably by the student and 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Departmert of Animal Science 


in auxiliary services to them. Covers history and elopment of the industry, 
— wae adaptation and future; types and breeds, establishing the herd, meat 
. selection and judging, breeding, feeding, grains and high energy 
fends, protein, vitamin and milling by-product feeds, pastures, buildings and 
marketing and slaughter, 
illustrations $5.30 


equipment, health and disease prevention, 
management and showing. 543 pages, 192 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


nutritionists and workers in pharmaceuticals. Dr. Ouanha 
head of the Department of Animal H ber of the Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Animal Seokugtion and the Swine Nutrient 
Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The book ineludes 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations ° 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 
marketing operations tn raising of hogs. 496 pages, lustrations.... 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 
A practical swine raiser’s handbook. Stock selection, record keeping, 
THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


An encyclopedic presentation of production, Sovmatation cut and medication. Designed 
te imerease feed efficiency, erms. Valuable to bh 
and farms in 1 eg of feeds from right crops, <n ef plant as pasture, 
silage, hay, etc., and as an afficially recognized feed product (meal, bran, grit, 
eake, ete.). Explanations and practical advice on medicated feeds, mineral feed- 
staffs, trace elements, and ¢ of importance te steck- 
men and try growers. Useful to feed manufacturers, nutritionists, 

stedents of animal biology. etc. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cloth binding . 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1/959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


those who counsel with 
ing and feeding of livestock. Other chapters have toe de ee ea 
the 


revision 
1985. The 668-page book has 625 charts, $8.75 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State University economist 


luded i By 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A small but absolutely authentic and ise treatment of vital information for 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; deficiency diseases; alse re- 
lationship between feed consumption and egg production. 
. 


MARKETING POULTRY PRODUCTS, 5th Edition 


(1960) By Earl W. Benjamin, James M. Gwin, Fred L. Faber 
and William D. Termohlen 

This revised fifth edition of a book with a 35-year histery 

on. the transformation in the organization and structure of the efx and poultry 


marketing —- Detailed information is a on im 
dietibation which 75 


ity control, materials handling and 
yt ef and poultry marketing in recent years 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and poultry students for the 
latest authoritative information on how te raise the best poultry by em: 
modern feeding sthod It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, types of f. 


for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 . 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 

1,500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, factual information for feed manufac- 
turers, feed breeders. New chapter on anti- $12.50 
bietics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth......... 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 


By Morley A. 6B 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 

By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 
Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. 
production, flack management 


Deals 


selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 

By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 
sexing, etc. 350 pages, well ° 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 

candlings eggs, a 56.95 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman, and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


A thorough revision of Newly illus- 
trated and in scope with addition of lessor Dale F. King as co- 
author. More about feeding-results of experiments with caged im- 
portance of energy levels for the $5.00 
producing stock. 304 pages, 176 bound.........+ 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 
By Stanley J]. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


of the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breeding, rearing, ” 


Preparation for the market, shows, diseases and their $7.00 
prevention and control. 1,000 pages, 124 WUlustrations .........-....- 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional aspects ef feed 
298 pages, cloth bound 
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EGG PROMOTION—Morton Salt Co. 
will lend support in January to the 
“Golden Goodness of California Fresh 
Eggs” month through point-of-sale 
displays such as the one shown above, 
it was announced, The promotion is 
being conducted by the California egg 
industry in cooperation with Hess & 
Clark, Ashland, Ohio, basic maker of 
nitrofurans and feed medications. The 
displays are scheduled to appear in 
3,000 large retail outlets in California, 
the announcement stated. 


Jute Bags Tax Free 
If Made for Use Once 


TORONTO—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers National Assn. has been 
informed by the Canadian Excise 
Tax Administration that jute bags 
not designed for repeated use are 
not subject to sales tax. 

Last spring the Minister of Finance 
had introduced a budget resolution 
to amend the exemption from sales 
tax for “usual coverings or usual 
containers” not including coverings 
or containers designed for dispensing 
goods for sale or designed for re- 
peated use.” Flour bags were specifi- 
cally mentioned but feed bags were 
not. 

Later the department was advised 
that jute bags were being returned 
to bona fide feed manufacturers for 
repeated use by the feed manufac- 
turers. The department has now ruled 
that they will be subject to sales 
tax and only bags that are non-re- 
turnable to the feed manufacturer 
will be exempt from sales tax, ac- 
cording to word from the feed manu- 
facturer group. 


PILCH FEMALES 


Crossed with a leading 


General Offices and Research 
HAZARDVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


Distribution Centers 
Smithfield, N. C. « Talladega, Alc. 


POULTRY 


| E. W. Thomas Heads 


| Liquid Feed Assn. 


KANSAS CITY—E. W. Thomas, 
| Farm Service, Inc., North Boonville, 
| Mo., was elected president of the 
Liquid Feed Assn. following the re- 
cent annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion in Kansas City (Feedstuffs, Nov. 
26). Jay Friedman of Liquid Feed, 
Inc., Alton, Ill, was named vice presi- 
dent, and R. L. Faubion, Sr., presi- 
dent of R. L. Faubion Co., Kansas 
City, was chosen secretary-treasurer. 


The two men named for a one-year 
term to fill vacancies on the board 
were Norman Dean Godden, Flo- 
Lizer, Inc., Kingston, Ohio, and John 
Scholten, Richland Farm Service, 
Richland, Mich. 

For three-year terms, the group 
elected Mr. Faubion and Warren W. 
Spring, Spring Chemical Co., Mill- 
edgeville, Ill., and Jack von Metten- 
heim, Ilinois-Wisconsin Liquid Feed 
Co., Princeton, Ill. 


Five new directors were chosen. . 
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“your SCREW CONVEYOR: 


Devoted exclusively to engineering and pro- 
duction of machinery for efficient handling of 
bulk materials, Thomas Conveyor Company 
operates a 91,000 square foot plant in the 
Fort Worth, Texas industrial area. 


design & Research 
No matter how large or small your operation, 


Thomas will custom design conveyor equip- 
ment which will increase your plant profits. 


Screw Conveyors 


Belt Conveyors 


FLI-CON 
Drag Conveyors 


Bucket Elevators 

Ribbon Blender 
Mixers 

Stainless Steel 
Screw Conveyors 


General Sheet Metal 
Work 


, Fort Worth, Texas 


ou start with 


i 


A new Myers-Sherman M-400 . . . the portable feed plant that’s designed to operate 
with maximum efficiency and economy ... built to eliminate costly repair problems found 


in other types of mills, 


52 
We give you th 


Complete on-the-job training 
» Advertising and merchandising aids 


e Convenient financing 


A plan to secure regular customers 
Your own cost accounting system 
Reliable factory service 


Let us Drove ense 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
1602 S. | 
Streator, Illinois 


I'm interested in $10,000 to $20,000 a year. Tell me more 3 
about the M-400 portable feed plant. 


Street 


FIRM. 


ADDRESS 
CITY. 
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Classified advertisements 


the issue of the following Saturday. 
en: 20¢ per word; 


recelv: 
each week will be inserted for 


by 


Classified Ads 


$3.40. Situations wanted, M5¢ a word; of firm. This applies f insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
$2.25 minimam. In figuring cost of your beth direct- ads and fer blind ads column inch. No dis t 
ad... each word, abbrevi- a number. If an ad is fer more one 
telephone exchange and number, keyed, care Feedstaffs, 25¢ per in- All Want Ads cash with order. 
HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED | MACHINERY FOR SALE 
4 v 


v 


MANAGER WANTED TO St 
central 
breeder 
Car 


REGIONAL 
pervise franchise 
southern states for 


sales in 
major 
paid 


and 
Good 
furnished 


salary. Expenses 

Unusual opportunity for experienced man. 
Address Ad No. 6456, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn 
NUTRITIONIST FOR GROWING MEDIUM- 
sized Minnesota mill Position involves 
formulation cost analyeia and quality 
control. College graduate and commercial 
experience preferred. Give complete de- 
tails of personal history and salary ex- 
pected. Address Ad No, 6472, Feedstuffa, 


Minneapolis 40, Minn 


YEED SALESMAN WANTED—MICHIGAN 


territory Unlimited potential 


eattle 


Poultry, 
Properly qualified man 


dairy, hogs, 
can earn income in five figures, Old estab- 
lished firm Ideal working conditions, 
Drawing account. Address Ad No, 6466, 


Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


SALESMAN — LARGE CHEMICAL CoM- 


pany supplying feed additives and agricul- 
tural chemicals. Experfenced field sales- 
man needed for Middle Atlantic and 
Northeast territory B.S. in animal nu- 
trition, minor in general agriculture, 

handle full product line 


preferred to 
Up to 6-8 
opportunity 
Monsanto 
Chemicals Division, St 


years experience 
Send resumé to W. KR 
Chemical Co., 


Louis 66, Mo 


Excellent 
Hayes, 
Agricultural 


MANAGER WANTED 


Excellent opportunity for an aggres- 


sive, ambitious man to operate 
modern retail feed mill. Equipped 
with pellet mill and complete bulk 
facilities. Located in Southeastern 
South Dakota. Address ad No. 
6463, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


Minnesota. 


NUTRITIONIST — BIOCHEMIST Ph.D., 
with extensive background in feed and 
pharmaceutical industries. Available as a 
consultant. Will handle your feed formu- 
lation, new product development, F.D.A. 
filings, technical advertising, technical 
service, etc. Address Ad No. 6443, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED 


v 
TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Scales, bag closing machines and other 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet milis. J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


PNEUMATIC “AIR-CONVEYOR” SYSTEMS 
—positive blowers, feeders, new or used. 
Any size, capacity, distance or product. 
Nolder Co., Box 14, Corona Del Mar, Cal. 


MOBILE MILLS. COM- 
plete with diesel, mixer, mill and mo- 
lasses. Financing or leasing available. 
Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, Iowa. 


NEW AND USED 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jy 


City, Mo. 


MOLASSES PUMP, 


POUND METER, 
heater, and manifold for vertical mixer. 
Hell dehydrator complete. Box 267, Brad- 
ley, Arkansas. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


SALESMAN — OUTSTANDING 


POULTRY 
breeder has opening for experienced poul- 
try salesman in southeastern states. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6387, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


ELEVATOR SUPERINTENDENT — CAPA- 


ble of supervising a multi-million bushel 
barley storage and cleaning operation. 
Knowledge of modern sanitation methods 
desirable, minimum education require- 
ments, B.S. degree in agronomy or re- 
lated fields and business administration. 
Excellent salary and fringe benefits. Call 
or send complete resumé and salary re- 
quirements to: Wisconsin Malting Oo., 
P.O. Box 366, Manitowoc, Wis. Atten- 
tion: 8. D. Bichler. 


NUTRITIONIST — EXPERIENCED WITH 


for plant in Northeast, manufac- 
turing only poultry feeds. State age and 
classifications. Address Ad No, 6442, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


poultry 


LARGE INTEGRATED ORGANIZATION IN 


New England desires veterinarian experi- 
enced with poultry. State age and qualifi- 
cations. Address Ad No. 6453, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


bandry and/or Poultry Nutrition. 


travel); 3 
expanding firm 


René. 


ai 


PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT 


Veterinary Division of Pharmaceutical firm located in small city in central New 
York State has immediate opening for man with B.S. or M.S. degree in Poultry Hus- 
‘benertenee in evaluating research data, poultry field 


experience and scientific writing ability desirable. 
This person will assist Veterinarians in charge of Poultry Clinical Research and 
International Veterinary Research in: |. Administration; 2. Clinical contacts (30-60 -~ 
Date evaluation. Personal development potential excellent in this rapidly 


Applicants are invited to send personal data to: 


yment Manager 
THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Norwich, New York 


HAMMERMILL—PRATERMATIC, MODEL 
6AC with 75 H.P. motor, 75 H.P., 220 
volt compensator starter, crusher, perma- 
nent magnet, contact Jacobson Machine 
Works, Inc., 1090 Tenth Ave. 8.E., Min- 
nmeapolis 14, Minn. 


ONE 200 H.P. TOTALLY ENCLOSEO TEC 
Gruendler 40x40 hammermill with starter. 
Like new. Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, Na- 
poleon, Ohio. 


FORD INDUSTRIAL POWER UNIT, NO. 2 
Joliet corn sheller, Kelly-Duplex corn 
cracker 3 sizes, cob crusher Kelly-Duplex 


Size 68. H. P. Kilahold Feed Co., Pres- 
ton, Md. 
FOR SALE — NEW NO. 27 CLIPPER 


cleaner with extra screens, $350. Napoleon 
Alfalfa Mills, Napoleon, Ohio, 


NEARLY NEW MOBILE MILL HAS 
“dustiess type’’ 20° hammermill that 
erushes much like a roller. Powered by 
124 H.P. 471 GMC diesel. Two ton verti- 
cal mixer mounted on “cab forward” 
International with 2 speed. Also similar 
mill nine months old accept has regular 
type hammermill. Both priced to sell. 
Cal Frank Schnee at Madison, S. D., 
CLinton 6-4266 or CLinton 6-4271. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 

FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No, 3478, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOAD 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—80 FT. ALL STEEL ELE- 
vator leg, with 6 ply 22” belt. Buckets 
legging 24”x12”. 5,000 bushel ca- 
pacity. 200 ft. Standard Conveyor Co. 
drag belt 20” wide, in sections, complete 
with frame. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


RICHARDSON AUTO. BAG SCALE, MOD- 
el GG38 with motor driven agitator and 
bindicator for mash, pellets, etc. AA-1 
$1,795; 30 H.P. master model California 


mer mill, fan $1,500; 
Howes snappy air finisher, 2 olf 2 pr. 
hi-crackling rolls, mixers, rolls, scales, 
roller mills and other items. Ross Ma- 
chine & Mill Supply, iIne., 12 N.E. 28th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—USED BULK-BAG 
feed beds, also 1 ton panel 1959 Chevrolet 
and one 1959 Volkswagen, both in good 
condition. Thompson Sales Co., Searcy, 
Ark., P.O. Box 807, Telephone No. Chest- 
nut 5-3714. 


HAMMERMILL — 24 IN. STRONG-SCOTT 
remote screen change with base and 
coupling for direct drive, ome year old. 
For particulars contact: Jacobson Ma- 
chine Works, Inc., 1090 Tenth Ave. 8.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


15 H.P. GAS FIRED CLAYTON STEAM 
generator. Now in operation. Callahan 
County Farmers Co-op., Baird, Texas. 


FOR SALE—HEIL DEHYDRATOR SD-8-24, 
excellent condition, also have feeder, 
hoist and hammermill. Willard D. Heyne, 
Uehling, Neb. 


FOR SALE—100 H.P. CALIFORNIA PEL- 
with wide die. 125 ft. all steel 


let mill 
elevator legs with drives. 10” and 20” 
buckets. Roy Weasel, Napoleon, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES 
Specializing in repairing and overhauling 
Fischbeins, Union Special and Minneapolis 
machines. Complete line of machines, con- 
veyors, parts, thread and oil for sale. 
All repairs guaranteed. 

PArkview 2-4087 


ROBERT E. MAYSE CO. 
620 W. Victoria Ave., Montebello, Cal. 


v 

FOR SALE—HARNEY CO. FARM SUPPLY, 
Burns, Oregon. Feed plant, steam roller, 
cubing equipment, farm store in 240x50 
ft. building. 1,000 ton grain storage out- 
side, on railroad. Also branch in Winne- 
mucca, Nevada. See article Oct. 15, Feed- 
stuffs, page 60. Owner Jack McAllister 
retiring. Contact: Jett Blackburn, Realtor, 
Burns, Oregon; Phone 7899. 


and knows that he knows 


home’ 


ductive sales organization 


in more detail with the right man 


WANTED A SELLING SALES MANAGER 


Somewhere there is a man—salesman or sales manager—who really knows how to sell 
His upward promotion may be blocked, or circumstances 
may be preventing his using his ability and drive to the fullest. He may be so sur- 
rounded by sheer numbers that he is beginning to feel among them. Whatever the 
conditions, he has begun to look around for something that will use his energies and 
abilities—he likes to work—he wants to work; he 
and second guessing. He can handle people and responsibility; he can sell himself and 
@ product; he can supervise others and work well with others to reach a common aim. 
Obviously is literate, clean, honest, ambitious, and his record can stand a thorough 
and complete checking, he understands the fundamental! principle of machinery and has 
@ good knowledge of farm equipment and its distribution methods. He is equally ‘‘at 
with the principals of big distributorship, farm equipment dealers, and farmers. 
He can and will undertake the responsibilities of: First, selling a new, but tested and . 
proved product to and through distributors; 
He will have the opportunit of working directly with engi- 
neering and marketing executives who will help, not t 
pilot @ light plane, he will have the use of the company aircraft so he can come 
mighty close to being in two places at one time. 
If you have read this far, then maybe you are the man we have been describing, for 
the job we've been outlining. There is much more, of course. The starting salary itself 
isn't even close to the attainable income potential. But we would rather talk about that 
‘ For an interview write, giving essential and personal 
job background to: V. C. Bell, President, The Belt Corporation, Orient, Ohio. 


will work without constant supervision 


and, second, building a small and pro- 


inder, his activities. If he can 


FOR SALE 
GRAIN ELEVATOR 


200,000-BUSHEL CAPACITY 


LIQUIDATION 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR NO. 960A 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Po. 


bulk truck loading. 


separate office building. 
Direct inquiries to Marshall R. Lustig, 
11 North Pearl Street, Albany 


“PRICED FOR QUICK SALE" 
MODERN SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
FEED MANUFACTURING PLANT 


BALLSTON LAKE, NEW YORK 


Located on D & H Railroad with side track, 350 tons storage soft feeds, grains 150 tons. 
Complete semi-automatic mixing line for dairy feed with Eriez vibrator feeder system, 
Howes horizontal mixer and Duplex molasses blender. Also equipment for crimping oats, 
barley and flaked corn. Mixing line for mash with facilities for spraying fat within 
vertical mixer. Complete automatic scratch feed mixing line with Draver feeder and 
Eureka bagging scale. Pneumatic conveying system for molasses dairy feeds to bins for 
Complete elevator and conveyor system for unloading bulk cars. 
24-inch S-W attrition mill, 50 H.P. Schutte hammer mill, Howes power shovel, portable 
Hoffco-Vac cleaner. Warehouse space, 200 tons sacked feed. Price includes land, also 


New York Business 
7, New York; Phone Hobart 3-2268 


Development Corporation, 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


set of initials, or group of figures counts gestion Ses 
Tuesday as a word. To the number of words in ing replies. Commerc advertising not 
your want ad itself add six (6) words aecepted in classified advertising depart- Bd 
; a we for your name and address or name and ment. Display advertising accepted for 
I n- 
| 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA | 
10—Nordyke 2-rofier mills, 10x34, 10x42. : 
6—Horizontal germ reels. 
2—Allis-Chaimers interplane grinders. 
2—French oil screw extruction presses. 
S—Forster hammermilis, 75 & 100 H.P. 
; 1—Jay Bee No. 4D hammermill, 75 H.P. 
2—Bonnet 7'x60' rotary dryers, 
6—Davenpor? No. 2A Dewatering 
presses. 
Located on railroad siding in one of 1—Stedman 36", 3-row cage mill. 3 
southeast Georgia's best farming counties. Also—screw conveyor and bucket ele- * 
All equipment including Triumph 122 Corn vators, pumps, steel bins and tenks, 
Sheller, Shonzer Dryer, Howe Cleaner, 50- 
ft. Howe Scales, office equipment and wes b 
other excellent equipment. 
Address Ad No. 6464, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. POpler 3-3505 


FOR PET FOOD STUDY—The Quaker Oats Co.’s new dog and cat kennels 
for nutritional research near Barrington, ll., Chicago suburb, are contained 
in a unit which has been called “the largest and most complete facility ever 
erected exclusively for pet feeding and nutritional studies.” The establish- 
ment, recently dedicated, combines the appearance of a large southern colonial 
residence with the modernity of completely functional structures. The first 
photo shows the main building of colonial architecture. It houses the reception 
room and foyer (center), library and conference rooms (left) and laboratories 
and offices (right). The long corridor shown in the second picture marks the 
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middle of one of the two dog quarters which are wings extending from the 
center section of the research building, as shown in the third picture. The 
center “finger” is the north wing cattery. Present pet populations at Quaker 
Oats research center are 160 dogs and 200 cats. Facilities are large enough 
for more, however. The center’s staff totals 15 persons, including a manager 
of pet food research, a nutritionist, a veterinarian, an engineer, two chemists 
and other personnel. The new installation replaces and improves upon a dog 
nutrition research kennel maintained at Rockford, Il., by Quaker Oats, man- 
ufacturer of Ken-L-Ration dog food and Puss ’n Boots cat food. 


NEW JERSEY 
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shell quality should be taken into ac- 
count when calcium-free diets are fed 
for the purpose of antibiotic potenti- 
ation.” 

He said that shell quality is re- 
duced within two days and that with- 
in five days the egg shells will be 
less than two thirds as thick as be- 
fore. Later measurements cannot be 
made since by that time the hen will 
cease egg production, he commented. 

Speaking of the recent trend to 
increase the calcium levels and to 
decrease phosphorus levels in laying 
diets beyond the 2.25% calcium and 
0.6% phosphorus recommended by 
the National Research Council, he 
said that a poultryman cannot as- 
sume that a laying hen requires a 
fixed ratio of calcium and phosphorus. 

It’s safe to talk about this ratio 
in the case of the growing chick, he 
said, because the relationship is based 
on the composition of bone, but no 
fixed ratio should be taken for grant- 
ed in the case of the hen. 

Tests have shown that a hen needs 
relatively little calcium to maintain 
her body, but considerably more for 
egg formation. Illustrating this is the 
fact that a laying hen’s whole body 
contains less than a single ounce of 
calcium, but when she is laying well 
she puts out more than a pound of 
calcium in her egg shells in a year. 

Phosphorus also is needed to a con- 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
M 


EAL fs available in six 
s—from coarsest the 
— for all feed applica- 
tions—roughage, pellets as 
corrier feed 
. Write today to: 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 


SCREENS 
Highest quality special analysis steel 


HEAT-TREATED A MMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


Never fail 
VITAMIN BS lever fails 
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FEEDS with results! 
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siderable extent for body mainte- 
nance. A hen needs about 1 oz. of 
this element to maintain her skeleton 
and tissues for a year. She puts a 
little more than an ounce of phos- 
phorus in her eggs. 


The conclusion to be drawn is that 
for a higher producing hen, the in- 
crease in the calcium requirement 
would be of a greater magnitude 
than that of the phosphorus require- 
ment. 

Dr. Griminger and others at Rut- 
gers have been looking into the cal- 
cium metabolism of the laying hen 
for three years. 

They found out early that low cal- 
cium levels affected egg production 
more than shell thickness. Of course 
low calcium levels cause poor shelis, 
but it’s not safe to rely on shell qual- 
ity as the only measurement of cal- 
cium sufficiency, since the hen can 
also reduce her egg production to 
conserve calcium. 

Rutgers researchers have been 
making their study with the help of 
a hen whose organs they have altered 
so that she excretes feces and urine 
separately. This makes it possible for 
them to measure how much each 
mineral is absorbed and how much is 
passed off as waste. The research has 
shown that calcium and phosphorus 
are absorbed at the same rate but 
that a much larger percentage of the 
phosphorus appeared again in the 
urine. 

HOW MUCH FEED DO CHICK- 
ENS WASTE IN THE DRINKING 
WATER? —Dr. Harold S. Weiss, 
physiologist, described to the confer- 
ence how he measured feed recov- 
ered from the laboratory equivalents 
of deep water pans, shallow troughs 
and “dewdrop” waterers. Chickens 
wasted most with mash and the deep 
pan—between 3.4 and 45% of feed 
consumed, he said. 

The half-inch deep trough was an 
improvement, but mash wastage still 
amounted to 1.3 to 2.5%. 

Dr. Weiss noted the lowest losses 


with the dewdrop system and pellets 
—less than 0.1%. 

Pellets alone cut all losses to 0.6% 
or less of the feed intake, regardless 
of the watering system used. 

Dubbed birds wasted as much mash 
as their sisters with normal wattles. 
Debeaking actually increased losses 
when mash was fed, Dr. Weiss said. 

It was easy to see during the ex- 
periment that there were differences 
in “table manners” among the 10 
Leghorns. The sloppy eaters wasted 
more mash than their sisters with the 
more refined ways of eating and 
drinking. 

OOCCIDIOSIS—STILL A PROB- 
LEM—Dr. David C. Tudor, Rutgers 
poultry disease researcher, drove 
home the point that chickens must 
develop immunity to each species of 
coccidiosis, still a problem in New 
Jersey. Last year Rutgers patholo- 
gists diagnosed 464 cases of cecal 
coccidiosis involving 1,235 birds and 
1,233 cases of intestinal coccidiosis 
involving 2,328. 

The disease still makes trouble, 
Dr. Tudor noted, even though 35 in- 
dividual drugs or products for its con- 
trol have been introduced since 1939. 

Prevention is not the aim in deal- 
ing with coccidiosis, he said, but sup- 
pression or control is important. Sup- 
pression is vitally important in broil- 
er flocks, but a decided disadvantage 
in replacement flocks. Poultry scien- 
tists in Georgia have found that some 
drugs suppress the disease more com- 
pletely than others. 


PERFORMANCE ASPECTS OF 
LOW-COST POULTRY HOUSING— 
The Rutgers experimental plastic bub- 
ble poultry house continues to teach 
lessons about the response of chickens 
to environment, reported Dr. Robert 
L. Squibb, poultry science department 
chairman. 

On the whole, the birds that were 
placed in the bubble as day-old chicks 
are now laying at about the same 
rate as chickens in the random sam- 
ple test. Body weight of “bubble” 
birds is only slightly less. 


Temperatures of 105-112° have 


not been uncommon in the air-sup- 
ported structure and the mercury 
once rose to 117°. Birds were able to 
make a comeback each time because 
the night temperature dropped 40- 
50°. 

These experimental birds continue 
to confirm the hypothesis that wide 
diurnal temperature ranges help 
poultry during periods of hot or cold 
stress conditions. 

Half the birds in the Rutgers Ran- 
dom Sample Test are being kept in 
community cages. Figures from the 


| test confirm what has been found in 


other areas—that production is 2 to 
4% higher on the floor. 

There is a tendency for increased 
cannibalism and fly problems under 
the cage system. However, these ob- 
stacles may be overcome by proper 
debeaking and sanitation. 

Studies of housing, environment 
and labor costs are designed to help 
New Jersey poultrymen close the gap 
with competing areas, Dr. Squibb 
noted. He reminded his audience that 
Garden State eggmen still have near- 
ness to markets and experience on 
their side. 


ENGUNEERING ASPECTS OF 
LOW-LOST POULTRY HOUSING— 
Charles H. Reed, agricultural engi- 
neer, went further into the housing 
topic, describing a minimum cost so- 
lar front house that could be written 
off in 12 years. At the same time it 
would make possible lower annual 
costs than a house costing twice as 
much and lasting three times as long. 

The house has a tilted front that 
permits the sun’s rays to warm and 
dry the litter in the southern half. 
It has maintained dust-dry crushed 
corncob litter with a tenancy of one 
Leghorn layer for every two square 
feet. Also, it seems to be satisfactory 
for housing layers in community and 
individual cages. 

One commercial farm in the state 
is also testing the house, but Mr. 
Reed is not yet ready to release 


FLORIDA NUTRITION CONFERENCE—Several of the 
speakers at the Florida Nutrition Conference and annual 
meeting of the Florida Feed Dealers Assn. are shown in 
the above series of pictures. In the left photo, from the 
left, are: Dr. D. V. Frost, Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago; Dr. G. E. Combs, University of Florida, and Dr. 
F. N. Andrews, Purdue University. In the center photo, 


left to right, are: Dr. R. H. Harms, University of Florida, 
and Dr. M. W. Pasvogel, Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago. 
In the photo at the right, from the left, are: Dr. W. L. 
Sippell, chief, diagnostic laboratories division, Florida 
Livestock Board, Kissimmee; Dr. John R. Rosseau, Uni- 
versity hospital, and Vincent Stewart, Flerida Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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ADA HOLDS SALES WORKSHOP—“A Fistful of Future in Selling” was 
the theme for the recent Sales Workshop held in Kansas City by the Ameri- 
can Dehydrators Assn. Ralph Everett (left), Empire Sales Training Center, 
and Dr. L. E. Card, University of Illinois, teamed up to give nearly 75 de- 
hydrators basic selling principles and nutritional information. The new ADA 
movie, “Twelve Month Summer,” was also shown during the day-long session. 


plans, he said, until results can be 
observed on a few more farms. He 
emphasized that exact specifications 


function properly. 

*Looking back on many years of 
diagnosing poultry diseases in his 
laboratory, Charles B. Hudson, re- 
search specialist in poultry patholo- 
gy, offered some salty comments 
about ‘nen who can tell what ails a 
chicken by looking at it through a 
window or “listening to it snore.” 
Mz. Hudson picked a bone also with 
those who make up charts to diag- 
nose diseases. 

He asked for full cooperation be- 
tween the diagnostic laboratories and 
servicemen so that both can do more 
good for the poultryman. 

Just back from a year in Scotland, 
where he worked at the Poultry Re- 
search Centre, Edinburgh, Dr. Paul 
D. Sturkie, physiologist, reported 
that agricultural research in Britain 
is of a high caliber. 


must be followed if the house is to. 


button” 


“PUSHBUTTON” 


MOBILE FEED MILL 


Going to buy a mobile feed mill? Then you owe it to yourself to see 
SECO before you buy. This revolutionary unit is by far the most modern 
and versatile in the industry. Only SECO gives you electronic “Push- 


controls, @ larger h 
lent Mixing and many other features that save you time and labor . . . 
and it does a better job. Fully proved “trouble free" operation and 
superior performance make SECO the unquestioned leader in its field. 
See it, then you will buy it. 


“The Nation’s Most Modern and Advanced Mobile Feed Mill’ 


ill, automatic weighing, $-98 Turbu- 


Co., GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Response Indicates 
Interest in NEC’s 


Egg Pricing Plan 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—The recom- 
mendation last month by the Nation- 
al Egg Council that the trade depart 
from using central wholesale mar- 
kets as a basis for price determina- 
tion in eggs has brought forth re- 
sponse indicating great interest in the 
council’s egg pricing plan. 

A number of producers, a large re- 
tail unit operating in several states 
and a feed company actively engaged 
in producing and marketing eggs 
asked for additional details. Several 
extension poultrymen sought more 
information. 

NEC officers propose that pro- 
ducers tie their sales price to the 
retail quotation with a floor set at a 
“cost of production” level which 
would fluctuate seasonally. 

Speaking to egg producers in IIli- 
nois, Don Turnbull, NEC assistant 
secretary, declared that some local 
wholesale markets are tied to the 
Chicago and New York wholesale 
prices even though there is no in- 
stance in history where eggs flowed 
in that direction. “They might as 
well tie in with the price of bananas 
in Nicaragua. There is as much rela- 
tionship,” said Mr. Turnbull. 

NEC also voiced its opposition to 
any form of federal program involv- 
ing production quotas. It expressed 
the belief that any government 
agency charged with administrating 
such a program would be fraught 
with frustration. 

The council’s fall membership drive 
got off to an enthusiastic start, ac- 
cording to Carroll Eiler, Warsaw, 
Ind., president. Membership is re- 
ported now in every state on the 
mainland except Delaware, Montana, 
New Jersey and North Dakota. The 
smallest flockowner member reports 
400 birds in his flock; the largest, 
68,000. 

Inquiries arrive daily concerning 
procedures to follow in establishing 
state chapters, Mr. Eiler said. 


Columbus Feed Club 
Plans Holiday Party 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The Colum- 
bus Feed Club will hold its annual 
Holiday Party on Dec. 10, at the 
Winding Hollow Country Club, in 
Columbus, it has been reported. 

Program for the evening includes 
refreshments, dinner, professional en- 
tertainment, door prizes and dancing. 
Members of the Columbus Feed Club 
are invited to bring guests and pros- 
pective members. 


WHY DOES ANYONE 
BUY 


HOG FEED? 


The only reason for buying feed 
is to get greater daily gains for 
less cost. if yep = offer this, you'll 


sell more h 
There's a rai of scientific 
out t of im- 


portant for swine 
ducers by the use of Prota 
in feed th 
the cle of swine. 
1. Lactating Sows—to wean 
larger litters of heavier pigs. 
2. Starter — for greater feed 
efficiency, increased gains. 
3. Growimng-rinisning — taster 


growth, ~ feed effi- 

ciency and better market 
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GROUP BUYING 


(Continued from page 4) 


fringe benefits, with the lowest cost 
labor being paid about $2.35. 

As mentioned above, the feed 
prices are based on quoted ingredient 
prices, and any advantage gained in 
ingredient buying goes to the mill. 
Some observers say that the mills are 
able to make up in part for the low 
charges by managing ingredient buy- 
ing so as to pick up some additional 
margin. Others contend that this is 
not a major factor. 

It is in this area of ingredients, 
moisture level, ingredient quality, 
etc., that critics claim there may be 
deficiencies. They contend that qual- 
ity cannot be as good as in other 
feeds. 

Also, some say that some of the 
reasons given for lower costs are, in 
turn, weaknesses in the program. For 
example, they say that formulation 
may lag, that the feeds are not sup- 
ported by good industry research, 
that service is not provided. 

Others are quick to reply that in- 
gredient quality is good, that the feed 
must meet control requirements like 
other feeds, and that feeding results 
and cost records will support their 
contentions. 

Some say that while other poultry- 
men were losing money during low 
egg prices last year, producers in 
buying groups were making 75¢ to 
$1.25 per bird and taking vacations 
in Hawaii. They say that producers 
get feed efficiencies of 3.8 to 4.0 Ib. 
of feed per dozen eggs, that laying 
mash costs may run no more than 
li¢ per dozen, that feed costs for 
replacements and layers will run 
about 14-15¢ per dozen. They say that 
production will average 20 dozen 
eggs per bird per year and that even 
when egg prices were down to 25¢ 
doz., a good many producers were 
making money. 

Others dispute some of these 
things. These persons say that many 
producers are not getting as good re- 
sults as they think; that the produc- 
ers are extremely conscious of feed 
prices but not conscious enough of 
results; that record keeping may not 
be adequate. They say that if “fair 
comparisons” were made with all fac- 
tors considered, many producers could 
do as well or better with other feeds. 

And so it goes—as with any ex- 
tremely controversial topic, there are 
a good many opinions, claims and 
counter-claims. 

The number of mills involved in 
these programs is relatively small, 
but, of course, the total tonnage is 
substantial, particularly when viewed 
on the basis of the feed busienss in 
some other parts of the country. 
Some persons claim that, in spite of 
the low margins, some mills serving 
buying groups are making a better 
return on their capital investments 
than are many firms in more conven- 
tional operations. This, they say, is 
possible because of high volume, low 
costs, rapid turnover and efficient 
operations. 

However, most feed men will argue 
vehemently against the practice of 
serving groups, and a number say 
that they will or have refused to get 
into this type of operation when 
asked to do so. For one thing, they 
may not want to hitch their busi- 
nesses to serving just a few very 
large buyers and having to do it on 
a “cut-throat” bid basis. Others, at 
the same time, will contend that the 
practice will gradually increase and 
that mills who refuse to get into it 
will see some potential customers 
making their own feed in at least 
some instances, or eventually obtain- 
ing it from other sources. 

While some observers, in other re- 
gions as well as in California, see the 
practice as likely to be tried in new 
areas, there are many who claim 
that it will be slow in coming, if at 
all. Flatly refusing to become _ in- 
volved with buying groups, they argue 
that the practice results in serious 
deterioration of returns in the feed 


industry, that the system is not 
sound, and that producers are not 
served so well as is claimed. Even 
some people who are in it, they con- 
tend, would strongly prefer to be out 
of it but now can do nothing about 
it in areas where the system is es- 
tablished. 

Some say it is here to stay and will 
expand, whether feed people like it 
or not; others say they will have no 
part of it. And that is how the situa- 
tion stands. 


EXAMPLES 
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program will cover both the latest 
developments in nutrition and the 
practical application of this knowl- 
edge and veterinary medicine to im- 
proved livestock production. 

An added feature of the program 
will be a special luncheon for ladies 
Dec. 12. The luncheon in the Georgian 
Room of the Continental Hotel will 
feature a style and gift show. 


RULING 
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FDA has recommended that the case 
be appealed. 

The case is of interest to feed man- 
ufacturers as well as food manufac- 
turers. In the feed industry, the gen- 
eral interpretation has been that if 
ingredients or additives are shipped 
interstate, FDA regulations apply to 
the feed even though it may go only 
to feeders within the same state 
where it was made. Under the New 
York ruling, those doing a feed busi- 
ness only on an intrastate basis would 
not be affected by FDA regulations. 

In the New York case, a cooking 
oil labeled as containing 25% pure 
olive oil was seized on the charge 
that the product contained little or 
no olive oil. The government alleged 
that the oil was misbranded while 
held for sale after shipment in inter- 
state commerce because it had been 
prepared by blending oils that had 
been shipped into New York from 
outside the state. 

The claimant, A.M.S. Packing Co. 
of New York City, filed a motion to 
dismiss the action on the grounds 
that the seized goods were not in in- 
terstate commerce and not subject 
to federal law. The District Court did 
not rule on the question of whether 
the goods were in fact misbranded, 
but ruled for the claimant that the 
goods were not in interstate com- 
merce because the raw materials 
which moved in interstate commerce 
were legal at the time of movement, 
and the finished and complete article 
alleged to be misbranded was manu- 
factured and sold only within the 
state. 

The opinion of Judge James T. Fo- 
ley stated in part: “. . . I see no con- 
sequences here of gravity to the citi- 
zens of New York because New York 
has many statutes to reach the evil 
if it does exist in the labeling of the 
product. It is a good example where 
local government is able to act wisely 
and efficiently in the interests of its 
citizens and Federal intrusion should 
be restrained.” 


POULTRY CO-OP 
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the Northeastern Poultry Coopera- 
tive Assn. 

The charter of the association, a 
“cooperatives’ cooperative” represent- 
ing more than 20 marketing groups, 
was amended to permit membership 
by groups from other sections. The 
stated purpose of the cooperative is 
to aid the member groups in the more 
orderly marketing of poultry and 
eggs with a minimum of unreason- 
able price fluctuations. 

“There can be no place for section- 
alism in the poultry industry’s fu- 
ture,” commented J. C. Weisel, Rose- 


mont, N.J., outgoing head of the co- 
operative. “Closer working relation- 
ships with other areas of the nation 
are imperative if the industry is to 
continue its forward progress.” 

The annual meeting saw Eino Olly, 
Hubbardston, Mass., named as North- 
eastern’s new president. Walter 
Klammer, Wayne, N.J., was chosen 
as vice president; Ray R. Flummer- 
felt, Ithaca, N.Y., treasurer, and Dr. 
Alfred Van Wagenen, Northeast- 
ern Poultry Producers Council 
(NEPPCO), secretary. 

In marking “one of the best years 
in its seven year history,”’ Northeast- 
ern upped its accumulated patronage 
refunds, sharply expanded the num- 
ber of cases of eggs handled and re- 
duced its handling costs, 
were told. Handling costs dropped 
from 1.45¢ per dozen to 11¢, while 
the number of cases handled rose 
from 179,753 to 241,162. The group 
declared its regular 5% dividend on 
preferred stock and noted the admit- 
tance of five new groups to member- 
ship. 

Featured speaker at the all-day 
session at the Sheraton-Atlantic Ho- 
tel was D. W. Brooks, general man- 
ager of the Cotton Producers Assn., 
Atlanta, one of the largest broiler 
marketing agencies in the country. 
“Cooperatives must expand, merge 
and become large in order to effec- 
tively merchandise poultry and eggs 
in the years ahead,” he declared. 
“Only in this fashion can they effec- 
tively meet the needs of fewer and 
larger buying accounts.” 


FEEDLOT 
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boring towns of Laurinburg and Max- 
ton near the South Carolina border. 
The commission’s initial feeding con- 
tract is with a large packing plant 
in Wilson, N.C. Feed for the cattle 
comes from Upchurch Milling Co. of 
Raeford, N.C., about 20 miles north 
of Laurinburg. 

Already, 475 head of cattle are 
feeding where aircraft have taken 
off and landed in years past. And 
more are on their way into the feed- 
lots. 

(Feedstuffs also has learned of an- 
other custom feedlot set up at an 
old air base. It’s at Pampa, Texas, 
and operated by Moody Farms, which 
currently is feeding out 6,000 head 
and anticipating doubling that num- 
ber.) 

Bank Manages Feedlots 

K. J. Shaw, senior vice president 
of Southern National Bank, Laurin- 
burg, says the old Laurinburg-Maxton 
air base, expanded during World War 
II to three main runways, each 6,500 
ft. long and 150 ft. wide, 
finest facility for feeding cattle in 


members | wr. Shaw explained, will be used for 


“is the | 


the U.S.” Southern National Bank’s | 


farm service department manages the | 


feedlots for the airport commission, 
which, until now, had been stymied 
as to what to do with more runway 
space than was needed for the rela- 
tively few private planes using the 
airport. 

“T’ve felt for a long time that 
the base would make an ideal place 
for feeding cattle,” Mr. Shaw says. 
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“Tt was August of this year, how- 
ever, before leases on the property 
could be worked out.” 

He reports that seven miles of 
fencing (woven and barbed wire) 
were erected around 1,000 of the 
base’s 5,000 acres. Included in the 
enclosure is one of the three run- 
ways and other concrete areas for- 
merly used for taxiing and parking 
aircraft. The concrete area enclosed 
adds up to something like 40 acres 
—enough for approximately 13,400 
head, based on an allowance of 130 
sq. ft. per animal. 

In addition to the huge concrete 
area set aside for the feedlots, the 
enclosure includes land on which 
stand lush growths of bermuda grass 
and sericea lespedeza. This grassland, 


grazing and to supplement concrete 
feedlot space. 

Because available space is so am- 
ple, each animal will be provided as 
much or more soil area as concrete 
area—a total of more than 250 sq. ft. 

100-Head Lots 

Mr. Shaw explains that there are 
no definite plans as yet on how big 
the feeding operation will become. 
But he says “feedlots by the dozen 
will be possible.” Only a small corner 
area of the enclosure—800 by 50 ft.— 
has been divided into 100-head lots. 

The feed sub-contractor, Upchurch 
Milling, has the job of making the 


| complete cattle ration being fed. This 


ration—hbasically composed of snap- 
ped ear corn, cottonseed oil meal, 
urea and additives—is manufactured 
at Raeford and hauled 20 miles in 
bulk trucks to the feedlot. 

Mr. Shaw said both meal and pel- 
leted feeds are being used. They are 
unloaded into self-feeders (Butler 
and Brower), each with a capacity 
of 6-7 tons and big enough to accom- 
modate 80-120 head. Five self-feeders 
are in use now, and four or five 
more are to be added soon. 

100-120 Days on Feed 

The cattle which have been placed 
in the airport commission’s feedlot 
by their owner, the meat packing 
company, weigh 550 to 700 Ib. (650- 
lb. average). They'll be fed to 900-950 
lb. in 100-120 days—then to the 
packing plant for slaughter. 

Payment for the feeding service by 
the packing company is based on 
weight gain produced. 

“Weather will be no problem,” says 
Mr. Shaw. “Feed trucks will never 
have to drive on dirt.” The use of 
covered self-feeders eliminates a pos- 
sible weather problem, also. That’s 
why the feeding operation has turned 
away from open bunks. 

The air base has plenty of paved 
roads, electricity and an underground 
drainage system. “We have a 6-in. 
water main coming right up to our 
feedlots,” Mr. Shaw notes, “and a 
railroad spur splits the feeding area.” 

He says manure will be removed 


| from the feedlots and spread on the 


grass land within the 1,000-acre en- 


| closure. 


“T believe the feeding operation will 
aid this area’s economy in two ways,” 
he said. “First, it will provide cattle- 
men with a commercial feedlot like 
those found in the West, and second, 
it will provide a market for feed.” 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


AN EX-DIRECTOR of the Commodity Stabilization Service’s grain 
in addition to the criticism of the de- 
crease in storage rates, about the tightening up of the other provisions in the 
language of the Uniform Grain Storage Agreement. I fully realize that this has 
handicapped and scared the devil out of a lot of good warehousemen. It has 
also led them to believe the government has done all of this tightening up 
without just cause. I can personally testify that this is not the case. In every 
instance where the contract has had more teeth put in it, it was made neces- 
sary and done because some sharp operators or groups of operators in the 
warehouse industry had taken unfair advantage of the provisions of the old 


branch talking: 


contract in some respect.” 


‘Much has been said, 


This comment was made at the Western convention by Raymond J. 


Pollock, who left the government post a few months back and has returned 
to operating an elevator at Norway, Iowa. 
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A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 400 
D, 3,000 A Iib.; 300 LD, 3,000 A 19¢; 
300 PD, 2.250 A 17%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 16¢; 
300 BD, 760 A 14¢; 75 D, A twee. 

Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 21¢ Ib 

Chicagv: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
16,000 units vitamin A per gram, (@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Le.L, 
im 65 gai drums, f.0.b Chicago, drums 
included 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 300 2,250 A 17%e 
Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 16¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 
15%¢ Ib 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $51, 150,000 
A unit dehydrated $72, both delivered truck 
leads, sacked 


Portland: Demand good; trend mixed; 
supply limited; $47@72, sacked 
Omaha: Demand siow; trend steady; 


supply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A 
unite, bulk pellets $45; sacked meal $50; 
Omaha basis 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $56@57. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
ateady; supply adequate; dehydrated meal, 
17% protein, 100,006 A $51.50@562; dehy- 
drated pellet meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A 
$53@64; suncured meal, 15% protein $45 
@46; suncured crumbles, 15% protein $47 
@48. 

Ft. Worth: Demand of dehydrated good, 
euncured fair; supply sufficient; aacked: 
dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $67.10, truck 
or rail; suncured 13% ‘-in. grind No. 1 
$48, truck; 15% fine ground, dry $50, with 
2% fat added $52, rail or truck 

Beston: Demand and supply steady; de- 
hydrated, 17% $61; suncured, 13% $51, 


Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 unite vitamin A $51. 

Philadelphia: Demand siow; supply fair; 
17% dehydrated $67.25 

Minneapolis: Prices continue unchanged; 
17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, reground 
pellets steady at $51, delivered Minneapolis; 
olled reground pellets $53 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply moderate; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 
units vitamin A $51.50 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; suncured, 13% fine eacked $48; 
dehydrated, 17° 100,000 A pellets, demand 
fair, trend firm, supply ample, bulk $49 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample i7 

Kansas City: fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 100,- 
000 A on arrival, pellets $46@48, reground 
pellets $1849 18% dehydrated alfalfa, 
125,000 A on arrival, pellets $48@651, re 
ground pellets $49@52 20% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 150,000 A on arrival, pellets $50@ 
64, reground pellets $51@53; suncured al 
failfa, demand improved, supply adequate, 
13% pelleta $35@37; No 1 \-in $40, 
sacked 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 


Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; sup- 
ply limited Ib 

Ogden: Supply good; $5.50 cwt 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; bleachable fancy 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
4%¢ Ib 

Louisville: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply good; white tallow 5% ¢ Ib., 
breachable white 6¢ = Ib., yellow grease 
5%¢ Ib., all in tankers 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply available; stabilized prime tallow 
5%¢ Ib 

Chicago: Demand good; trend irregular; 
supply fair; tank truck earlots, bleach- 
able fancy tallow $5.87% ewt., yellow 
grease $5 

St. Paul: Demand good; supply ample; 
no change in price from last week, bleach 


able fancy Ib f.o.b. producer's plant 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi 
client; prime tallow, tank cars 54%¢ 


druma 7\4¢ Ib f.o.b. north Texas packing 
plants with returnable drums 


Beston: Demand improved; supply ade 
quate; tallow 6¢ Ib yellow grease 5¢ Ib 

Atlanta: Demand good trend steady 
supply ample i¢ Ib fob. Alabama and 


Georgia processing plants 
BARLEY FEED 


Baltimore: Demand quiet; trend lower; 
supply fair $43.50, sacked 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 


ply ample; 33, sacked 

Denver: Demand good trend steady: 
supply ample; pellets $2.10 bulk, §2.30 
sacked 


Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $45@46; 
whole $40@41 

Portiand: Demand slower; trend lower; 
supply ample; $4444.50 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $58, ground $57 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend wun 
changed; supply adequate; standard rolled 
$3 cwt standard ground $3 cwt., both 
sacked 

Boston: Demand fair; supply light; $46, 
sacked 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 


‘ tle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $45, truck lots 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.0.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


ecarlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- 
lots $40 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $24.50, delivered. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; f.o.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50 and net $16.25. 

BLOOD MEAL 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 80% 110, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$4.75 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $80. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $959100, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
plentiful; 80% $85, sacked, Omaha. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply moderate; $5.50 a unit of ammonia, 
sacked. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $92, f.0.b. car Seattle, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and cupply fair; trend 
unchanged; $90. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $112.50. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $85@90, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $75, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply fair; $90, sacked, Cincinnati. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; imported $80.75, 
20 ton lots, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; $100, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufacture, 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $95@97.50, sacked. 

ton: Demand and supply steady; $100. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Chicago: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; 26% protein $47@47.50. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend strong; 
upply limited; $50 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $53. 

Boston: Demand active; supply spotty; 
26% $60 

Ft. Worth: Demand moderate; supply 
limited; 26% protein $61.90, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $51, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; $51. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$60 

Buffalo: Demand fair; supply fair to 
poor; trend steady to higher; $61, Boston. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 ewt., sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; $9.25 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib. carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib. Lel. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlotsa, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib. less than 
ton lots. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 10%¢ Ib., ton lots 1i¢ 
Ib., all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 9¢ Ib, 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib., sacked. 

Omaha: Demand siow; trend fair; sup- 
ply plentiful; 10¢ Ib. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 11@12¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand slow; supply good; 
10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.; ton bots 11%¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 
1l¢ 1 ton lote; 12¢ Ib., less than ton 


lots; all sacked, 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 


1l¢ Ib. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
4%¢ Ib, 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 ewt., drums, 
Ogden: Supply average; $4.40 cwt., drum. 
Leos Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. 
lots; 4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots; both in barrels. 
Louisville: Demand very little; trend 
steady; supply light; $4.25 cwt., in paper 
drums. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 


t. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; 500 lb. barrels $3.25@3.50 cwt. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 

Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 
$5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 ton cars; 
meal $11.15, 20 ton cars; both sacked. 

Chieago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, im hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxears $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 

: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
$12.75; 100 Ib. bags $12; bulk, boxcar 
$10.50; bulk, hopper $10; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 


CHARCOAL 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots; both sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141, sacked. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; gran- 
ular No. 6 $110. 

Chieago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 

les Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
unchanged; supply ample; copra cake $63. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $66.20, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $52, expeller $69. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; solvent type $68, f.o.b. car 
Seattle, sacked. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 300 
DD, 3,000 A 20¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 18%¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 17¢; 
300 1,500 A 16%¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; 2¢ Ib. 
ton: Demand quiet; supply ample; 
$37.50@40 in ton lots. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 3¢ Ib., West Coast. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all citfes are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $45.60, meal $62.60. 

Atlanta: Feed $49, meal $66. 
Birmingham: Feed $47.60, meal $64 60. 
Boston: Feed $50.50, meal $67.50. 
Chicago: Feed $39, men) $56. 
Cleveland: Feed $46.90, meal $63.99. 
Denver: Feed $49.20, meal $66.20. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $47.70, meal $6470. 
Indianapolis: Feed $44.20, meal $61.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $39, meal $56. 
Louisville: Feed $46.60, meal $62.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $48.90, men! $65.90. 
New York: Feed $50.10, meal $67.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $49.50, meal $66.50. 
Philadelphia: Feed $49.70, meal $66.70. 
St. Louis: Feed $39, meal $56. 


CORN OIL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $53.55, sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $45. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $49.50, car or truck. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply fair; Memphis basis, hydraulic $53. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $59. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% old process $52.50@53; 
solvent process $4949.50, Memphis. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; solvent $53. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; 41% 
$70.70, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $66, f.0.b. car Seattle. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; supply fair; trend 
steady; $74, sacked, Boston. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 41% $57, 44% $K8. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 41% solvent $64, delivered 
Omaha. 

Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $63@65. 

Portland: Demand moderate; supply am- 


ple; trend steady; $61.20, sacked. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
41% old process $68.50, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply normal; old process $61.60, new 
process $58.60, both sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $57. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; prime 41% protein, old 
process $52, new process, 41% solvent $49. 

Los Angeles: Demand very slow; trend 
unchanged; supply ample; $54. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 41% old process $61, f.0.b. mills 
Ft. Worth; carlots, solvent, 2% fat added, 
$56.50 December, delivered Ft. Werth; pel- 
lets $2 additional; hulls $19. 
an Demand slow; supply fair; 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 41% $56 Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, $55 north Alabama, $53 Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee producing mills. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 


New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$46.50 sacked, $43.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.: 3,000 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,- 
000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ 
Ib., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
-14% $57.07, f.1b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
100. 1b. multiwall bags; $71.35 


Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $93.50@95 for product 
carrying a minimum of 18% phosphorus, 
31.5% calcium and a maximum of 0.1% 
fluorine; $92@93.50 dock for a minimum of 
10 ton lots. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati. 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $33, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96 bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
ear/hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, 
per net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and 
less than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, 
Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk 
carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 10 
tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck ‘load $80.50, sacked in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.o.b. Texas 
City. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ampte; $93.50, delivered, truck. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Louisville: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply light; bourbon grains for Decem- 
ber: light $60@61, dark $61@62, solubles 
$73, all sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: solubles $79, sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $62. 
ton: Demand active; supply extreme- 
ly tight; dark $67, nominal; light $66, 
nominal. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply very 
light; dark $67. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; none 
available; $69, delivered truck lots, sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand good; supply fair to 
poor; trend steady; $65, Boston. 


DRIED BEET PULP 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; plain $59.25, sacked, 50 Ib. bags, first 
half December. 

‘ Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $44.80. 

Ogden: Supply good; $39@45. 

Portland: Demand dependable; supply 
ample; trend steady; $47.60, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply moderate; $49.90. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply light; $58, 
sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
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ply good; $62.50, f.0.b. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $49, delivered carlots, sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; $57.10, sacked, Boston. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $60.11, sacked, delivered. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 13% @14¢ sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 13%¢ Ib., sacked 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; 13@13%¢ Ib., sacked 

Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 ecwt 

Boston: Demand light; supply short; 
14¢ Ib 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; medium acid $11.50@12 cwt., sweet 
cream $11.50@12 ewt., both sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand good; supply limited; 
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trend steady; $12.75 cwt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
meal $48, sacked. 

Los Angeles: None available; no quota- 
tions. 

Boston: Demand good; supply tight; new 
crop $47.50, f.o.b. Florida, sacked. 

Buffalo: Too scarce to quote 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; pulp $47.50, sacked, f.o.b 
producing plant; meal $42.50, sacked, f.o.b. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $13.35 cwt. 

Boston: Demand active; supply short; 
12% @13¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 15¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots; 14%¢ Ib., ton lots. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked 

Ogden: Supply normal; $15.15 cwt., 
sacked 

Omaha: Demand and trend strong; sup- 
ply short; 12¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 


Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $11.75@12.25 ecwt., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Steady market; demand 
good; supply tight; still $12.25@12.50 ecwt. 

DRIED WHEY 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse, 1L.c.1. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend fair; sup- 
ply plentiful; $5.50 ewt 

Portiand: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady: $5.60 cwt., sacked 

Ogden: Supply ample; $6.90 cwt., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand duil; trend steady; 
supply light; 6@6%¢ Ib., sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.25 ewt., sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.35 
ewt., Le.l.; both sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5.25, sacked, de 
livered Ft Worth; ton lots 
warehouse Ft. Worth 

Boston: Demand good; supply fair; 5% 
Ib. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$6.25 cwt. 

Minneapolis: No change from last week; 
5.50 cwt. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.25 ecwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $4.85 cwt., sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $5.30, delivered. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
supply adequate; 90¢ a unit of protein, 
sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply plentiful; 85% protein $60 bulk, 
$62.50 sacked, delivered Ft. Worth. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $65, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; supply 
excess; $62, f.0.b. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $62, f.0.b. Alabama and Georgia 
processing plants. 

FISH MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply suffi- 
cient; sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $93.50, 
December 60% protein menhaden $99, de- 
livered Ft Worth 

Portland: Demand fair; supply improved: 
trend unchanged; $1.50 a protein unit, 
sacked 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light: $110, sacked 

Omaha: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply plentiful; 60% menhaden $110, f.o.b 
Omaha 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple: $1.40 a unit of protein 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate $108.60 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate local production, 60% 


protein $1.45@1.50 a unit, sacked 

Ogden: Suppl y normal: $1.05 a unit, f.o.b 
Coast: 65% $105 @108. 

Boston: Demand good: supply spotty; 
$90@92 
enttle: Demand and supply good; trend 
$1.50 a unit protein f.o.b truck, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Canadian production) 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply tight; $1.60 a protein unit, f.0.b 
Vancouver 

Chicago: Demand poor; supply ample; 
trend easier; sacked: menhaden, East Coast 
$88@90, Gulf $86@90; menhaden scrap, 
East Coast $84@86, Gulf $8286; Canadian 
herring meal $1.55 a unit of protein 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply spotty; 60% menhaden $90@92, sacked, 
f.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

HAY 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; alfalfa U.S. No. 2 green $36, 
delivered truck lots, baled. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $25 ton in the 


Portland: Demand improved; trend firm; 
supply ample; No. 2 green alfalfa $32@36, 
baled, Portland-Seattle. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply -suffi- 
cient; prairie $22@25, alfalfa $28@30, baled 

isville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


sacked bran $36; 
bulk standard midds 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; 


Memphis: Demand nil; 


mixed f feed $44.30, 


or yellow 32.5 50 @33. 


Chicago: Demand improved; 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


San Francisco: Tremenda good; s 
old process $76.90, "$49 


$58.50, Minneapolis. 


mineral phosphorus 5 


: Demand slow; supply light; 


December solvent 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 


MALT SPROUTS 
Demand and supply 


; No. 1 uneven bags $43, sacked. 


MEAT AND BONE 


meat and bone scraps 


‘blackstrap 13¢ gal., 


: sacked bran $35.50 
shorts $34.50@35; 


28, basis Kansas City: 
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with week ago, mostly up $1; rolled up $1 
to 72, sacked; feeding oatmeal steady at 
$61.50, sacked; pulverized up $1 to $41, 
sacked; crimped up $1 to $68, sacked; re- 
ground supply short, nominal $24, sacked. 


OYSTER SHELL 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $27.50@35, sacked. 
Louisville: Demand improving; supply 
good: trend steady; in 80 Ib. bags $23.95, 
n 50 Ib, bags $24.20, in 25 Ib. bags $26.46. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 80 Ib. bags $23.85, 50 Ib. 
bags $24.10, 25 Ib. bags $26.35. 

Los Angeles Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $15.40, sacked. 
Bosto Demand and supply steady; in 
paper 26.52 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered carlots, 
sacked. 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 45% $57 for expeller, $51 for 
solvent, f.o.b. Alabama and Georgia pro- 
ducing mills. 


PEAT MOSS 

Seattle: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply good; $2.60 a bale, delivered truck 
lots 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
a bale 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft bale $3.80. 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; truck loads $3.45 a bale, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; Canadian 5.6 cu. 
ft. bales $3.65. 

Portland: Demand sluggish; trend barely 
steady supply ample; $3@3.15 a 5.6 cu. 
ft. bale 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 a bale 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$2.85 a bale, f.0.b. pier. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE (U.8.P.) 
Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
firm supply adequate; standard trace 
mineral blends: 90% U.S.P. K.I. and 10% 
calcium stearate, magnesium carbonate or 
calcium hydroxide: 100 Ib. drums $1.42 Ib.; 
209 Ib. and up $1.40 Ib.; delivered basis. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.35, 200 Ib. in 
100 lb. drums $1.35, 100 Ib. drums $1.38, 
25 lb. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Les Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.20 a unit of protein, 
sacked 
Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; $70, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
Salisbury, Md.: Meal demand good; sup- 
sly ample; $67, f.o.b. 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply Nmited; meat meal $64, f.o.b. Alabama 
and Georgia processing plants. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than ton 
lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures; 3¢ In 
ton lots or more, freight prepaid to desti- 
nation 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; California pro- 


U.S. YARDS 
CHICAGO 9 


ING MINERALS 


Free-Choice Mineral Mix 
Contains steamed bone meal. . .6% 
phosphorus. Guaranteed that your livestock 
will eat it free choice. 
Weather-Resistant Mineral Block 

... not only salt and trace minerals, but 
also the needed calcium and phosphorus 
(6% ). Guaranteed palatable. 

Mixing Mineral Concentrate 
Contains 9% phosphorus, plus all necessary 
trace minerals, A better buy for your cus- 
tom mixing. 


For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA=— 


MIXER” 


GREENULES 


BETTER DISPERSION! S— 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORMI 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC 


Fremont, Nebr. » Phone Park 1-7000 mabe 
Guntersvilie, Alabama Phone JUstice 2-3156 


ceding week; bulk middlings $28 @ 28.50, up 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; 


FISH MEAL « FEED INGREDIENTS 


Phone—COrtiand 7-8330 
Cable Address—Animalfeed 


delivered Texas 


higher, middlings unchanged, compared with 
FEATHER MEAL @ FEED GRAINS 


MARINE & ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
TELEX —2354 NY NEW YORK 7, Y. 


standard bran $35, 


bulk bran $36, middlings $35. 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. 


MEAT MEAL @ BLOOD MEAL 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 


| supply good; No. 1 hay, any variety do- ply tight; en. gray | : wee 
mestic or local $28@30, No. 2 $26@28; Shorts $35; $31, all we ts 
straw, any variety $18@20. Omaha basis | ‘on 
| Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; | ee 
| supply adequate; No. 1 timothy $30, No. 2 supply adequate; bran $39, middlings $40. | ae 
timothy $27; No. 1 red clover $32; clover Boston: Demand cautious; supply light; a ie 
mixed with straw $25. bran $45.50, middlings $46 ae 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- Buffalo: Bran and middlings advanced ay 
changed; supply adequate; U.S. No. 1 $33 $1.50 in wake of season's first blizzard; ae 
@35: U.S. No. 2 leafy $29.50@31; U.S. No. could back down if clogged roads prevent ~__Nan 
2 green $31@32; U.S. No. 2 $27@28. country trade activity and add to the ek." 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, supply situation; manufacturers are not 1S. ee 
practically nil for others; supply suffi- chasing after supplies and could elect to -€% 
f cient: carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $42@44, ride out of their four to five week in- a et 
No. 2 $40@42; No 2 prairie, nominal $30 ventories; local levels even t within 50¢ a 
@32: No. 2 Johnson, nominal $28@30, de- of all competition; sacked differential on ns 
} | livered Texas common points. bran and middlings steady at $5.50, bulk ay 
| Boston: Demand fair upply adequate; and sacked bran and middlings ended up 4. e 
| $2 from a week ago; red dog unchanged a aes 
: | Po supply light; to $1 higher; quotations Nov 30 bulk a 
bran $37@38, sacked $42.50@43.50; bulk 
middlings $39@39.50, sacked $44.50@45; 
HOMINY FEED bulk red dog $44@45, sacked $44@45 
trend steady; sup- Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
ee ply ample; white $42.50, yellow $42.50. settled; supply fair; bran $44, standard | wae 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend stronger; | ™idds. $46, red dog $49 
supply good; $48, sacked. Memphis: Demand good; trend higher; Se 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; supply fair; wheat bran $29, gray shorts | ae 
supply fair; $40. $30, standard midds, $30 ah i aa 
Boston: Demand improved; supply ade- Louisville: Demand fai 
quate; $47.50@ 48.50. supply good; bran $44.80, P| a 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend shorts $45.30, all off $3@ ae 
steady to higher; $48.50, sacked, Boston. Denver: Demand fair; trer Ss; op a7 ae 
b Seattle: Demand good: trend easy; sup- | Ply limited; shorts $37.75, bran $38.75, DS ck 
ply Mmited; $49, delivered rlot sacked. millrun $35.25 
. Kansas City: Deman Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy sup- | ae 
supply searce; white PF ply ample; $37, delivered common transit | ee 
St. Louis: Demand f points, carlots | 
ply ample; yellow $38 Portiand: Demand improved ; supply | i 
rher: supply f 39. gden: Supply to Uta rec ra | 
and mill run $38, middlings $43 
Los Angeles: Standard millrun $46 @47, | 
4 slow demand, steady trend, supplies not too 14 , 
Ft. Worth: Demand s upply suffi- plent red bran $4 low demand, asta 
cient; 34% ber 
Louisville: I | 
ess $71.90, both ked ; 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; —_ — 
supply adequate; new process $52.50, old MINERAL FEED | 
process Ogden: Supply good; $113 ton in 50 Ib. | 
Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply light; blocks: $103 ton, granular, 50 lb. bags. 
34% $70 Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; trend unchanged; $44@45, sacked 
34% $75, sacked. Wichita: Demand heavy; supply suffi- 
$ Portland: Demand softer; trend slow; cient; all-purpose with iodine, 50 Ib. blocks | 
supply ample; $83.50, sacked. $97.50, 100 Ib. bags $92.50, f.o.b. plant. | £ 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- San Francisco: Demand steady; supply | a 
ply ample; 34% solvent $57.50; 32% old good; all-purpose with iodine $70, sacked Jets 
process $63, Omaha basis. Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- vate 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- quat pose granules $90, block $70; eae 
| changed; supply small but adequate; local % granules $106, block rete 
| production, 31% protein $71. 7 phosphorus 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- granuls $100. block $107; hog mineral a ne 
ple; $70. phosphorus 3%% granules at $87, phos- ae 
Boston i! $65.70. phorus 2% $77 (all in 50 lb. paper bags) ae 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% te 
| ply good; 34% protein (Montana) $85, de- phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep Hes 
| livered carloads, sacked. mineral blocks $4 each ie si 
" | Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup tg ti 
| ply ample; $71, sacked, Denver. ply good; mixer mineral $48, all-purpose | wae 
| Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; mineral $85, both ex-warehouse, sacked. eats 
supply sufficient; solvent process $52.50@ | Yana 
53 process $57.50@58, Minneapolis. MOLASSES | 
Chicago: Demand good; trend steady to 
slightly higher; supply fair; Minneapolis Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- ae 
basis: solvent $52.50, expeller $58.50 client; blackstrap 13%¢ gal., f.0.b. Houston, | aes 
Minneapolis: Stronger market indicated; delivered Ft. Worth truck $29.36, seller's | Ry 
December expeller market price on date of shipment | 
| $59. Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; | eat 
| supply adequate; $22.50, f.0.b. tank cars; | c's 
is: Dems fs bette > | 
ply plentiful; 65% $160, sacked, Omaha tank car, f.0.b. New Orleans, and $28 ton d Pts 
San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
ou limited; $48, $24.50, f.o b. cars Richmond Cal bee 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; | . Losiovilie: Demand slow; 
3 j supply normal; 13¢ gal., tank car lots, 
supply adequate; No. 1 $43. f.0.b. Gulf ports ST Peg: 
Chicago: Demand good: trend higher; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light ie supply adequate; 13¢ gal., New Orleans Aa 
Boston: Demand and supply seasonally 
Louisville: Demand and supply good; Buffalo: Demand fair to good; supply d toes 
trend steady; $70@756, sacked. fair trend steady to higher 15¢ gal., 1 eS 
Ogden: Supply good; 60% protein $70, Boston >a 
sacked Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend a fon 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; firm: $24.75, f.o.b. Seattle, tank truck lots am _, Bae 
| supply ample; 50% ys Minneapolis: Stronger market developing; — a 
| $66, Cincinnati. blackstrap up $1 from last week to $33, pe 
| Omaha: Demand good; trend improving; tank truck, delivered: beet up $1 to $30; Bae 
supply plentiful; $79. blend up $1 to $31.50 “Sater 
Wichita: Demand heavy; supply about St. Louis: Demand fair trend steady; eee 
| offsets demand; 60% $80, sacked, f.o.b. supply ample; 13%¢ gal., tank cars, New Soe 
plant. Orleans 
Portland: Demand good; trend steady; Kansas City: Demand fair: trend firm; ie 
supply adequate; $72.50, sacked. supply ‘cht; f.o.b. New 
| San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Orleans te 
ple; $1.40 a unit of protein Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- perey 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- ply good: 12%¢ gal., New Orleans; $36.57 a 
| cient: meat and bone, 50% $62@64 bulk, ton, Denver ae 
| $67 sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth. Atlanta: Demand good: trend steady: tie 
| Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- supply limited; citrus $20, f.o.b. Florida cae 
| changed; supply ample; 59% protein $1.40 producing plants, JUST THESE sents 
| a unit FILL EVERY MINERAL NEED soe 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $1 OAT PRODUCTS Lee) 
| a protein unit; converted, 50% $62.50. Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- pa 
| St. Paul: No change from last week, clent 10% protein oat millfeed $43.20; te ee 
but expected demand improvement may reground $29.80, sacked. ae - 
| change position soon; $68@72 Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; bem. 
| Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- supply short; 3%% protein, reground oat ee ae 
‘ | ply ample; $1.50 a unit protein, ex-process- feed $30 ae 
| ing plant, sacked. Louisville: Demand slow; trend stronger; Y a aa 
| Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; supply normal; reground $29.40, rolled ee t 1s 
supply fair; 50% $72.50, sacked. $78.90 feeding $74.40; pulverized $49.90 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- crimped $63.40, all sacked 
ply ample; $66. Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; ] 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; supply adequate; pulverized white oats $44 4 aS ie 
supply ample; 50% $65. @49 } 
_ Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Los Angeles: Demand slow trend un x w/e ag 
ply good; $62.50 changed: supply adequate; local produc- Oy a 
MILLFEED tion, pulverized $67, sacked 
Minneapolis: Demand better: supplies Boston: Demand alow; _supply spotty; 
down; bran up $1.50 from last week to white pulverized $54.50, regre and oat feed : 8 ret 
$39, sacked; middlings up $2.50@3 to $37.50 | $25,50@26.50, both sacked ‘ \- Waa 
| @38: red dog up $3 to $41 Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand re ee 
| Kansas City rend slow, supply fair $46 80; dom sstic, demand Res 
strong slow, supply light $28.50; Canadian oat aan 
| @36 feed. demand fair, supply very light $35, a 
30.50 shorts 50 mid we sacked, nominal 
| 31 50. Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | 
Wichita: Demand fair to good; supply ply adequate; reground oat feed $20; No. 1 . oe 
adequate; Nov, bran fine ground feeding oatmeal $70; feeding ye 
$34 ked : rolled oats $74. 
| ficient; bran bulk $39, burlaps $43; gray 
shorts bulk $39.50, burlaps $43; bulk mid- ee 
dlings $33.50, common | 
poir bran 50¢@Si 
er nd 
ard midd $3 | 
St. Louis: Sacked bran $40.50, shorts -: 
$39.50; 
Omaha: Demand good; trend firm; sup- a 
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duction, high fat content, bran $49@50, 
sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $40, sacked 

Ft. Werth: Demand good; supply mod- 
erate; rice bran $34@35, f.0.b. south Texas 
rice milla, sacked; hulle $4.50, sacked 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; bran $42.50, sacked, deliv- 
ered. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Demand showing improve- 
ment; supplies still tight; prices steady, 
but increases may be ahead; Canadian 
steady at $22: domestic lights me- 
diums $13@20, heavies $21@30; 15% flax 
screenings holding at $35 

Chicage: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; ground grain $32.50, Canadian $26 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; unground grain screenings 
$24@ 26.50 

Buffalo: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend steady to lower; ground, sacked 


$35.75; bulk, unground $28.50, New York. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.65. 
Baffalo: $25.60. 
Chicago: $74.96. 
Cincinnati: $23.64. 


Philadelphia: $24.51. 
St. Louis: $24.32 


SORGHUMS 

Ogden: Supply good; milo $40@41. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend little 
firmer supply ample; milo $2.05 ewt. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; No. 2 yellow milo $1.87@1.88 ewt., 
delivered Texas common points 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $43, delivered carlote 


SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $56.50 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong- 
er; supply ample; 41% solvent process $43 
@43.50, Decatur 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply ample; 44% 

Chicago: Demand better: trend higher; 
supply ample; Decatur basis 44%, unre 
stricted billing $45.50@46.50, ETL $42.50; 
50% unrestricted billing $49.50@50, ETL 
$47.50 

Minneapolis: Price decline halted and 
turned around; 44% $40, prompt, Decatur, 
up $1.50@2 better than week earlier; 50% 
$44.50, prompt, Decatur, up $1.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firmer; 
supply ample; $66.60@67.10 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
clent 44% $53.20@54.80 December, $55.20 
@66.80 January; 50% $59@61 December, 
$61@63 January 

Wichita: Demand good; supply ample; 
44% $59, 50% $64, sacked; 44% $55, 50% 
$60 bulk, f.o.b. Wichita 

Bosten: Demand improved; supply ade 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Mid'and Co. 
Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 * Kansos City, Mo. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Mianeapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


quate; 44% $40.50@41; 60% $46@46.50; 
both f.0.b. Decatur. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $48, 
f.o.b. Memphis. 

Ogden: Supply normal; 41% protein $67 
@68: 50% protein $72@73. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; $65.50, sacked. 

Portland: Demand moderate; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $66.10. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; 44% $48, delivered Omaha. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $65.85. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $43, Decatur. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
44% $41.50, Decatur 

Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; supply 
ample; $66.40, delivered carlots. 

Atlanta: Demand and supply good; trend 
stronger; 44% $54.70, delivered. 


TANKAGE 

St. Paul: No change from last week, 
but expected demand improvement may 
change situation in nearby future; $68@70. 

Chieago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair; 60% $75. sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $68. 

Kansas City: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $67.50. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend improving; 
supply plentiful; $70. 

Louisville: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 60% protein $70@75, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $66.50, Cin- 
ecinnati, 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 60% digester $70, sacked, Ft. Worth. 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply about 
offsets demand; 60% $80, fob. plant, 
sacked. 

UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $100, bagged, 
f.o.b. freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing plant; bulk $96 

Lima, Ohio: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% 
protein equivalent $100, f.o.b. bagged. 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.o.b. 
bagged; $96, bulk, cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

New York: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% 
protein equivalent, $100, f.0.b. bagged; $96, 
bulk, cars or trucks, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point. 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 412% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.0.b. 
bagged; $96, bulk, cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limit- 

ed; 5¢ Ib., f.0.b. south Texas area. 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
50 Ib. or more $1.40, less than 50 Ib. $1.45, 
freight allowed to destination. 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Minneapolis: Demand decline has reduced 
price $7@8 to $54, jutes. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $64.50, sacked, f.o.b. 


DISTRIBUTION 
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bers. Some of the highlights will be 
found in adjoining columns. Follow- 
ing is most of the text of the presen- 
tation: 

¥ 


No one would dispute that feed dis- 
tribution patterns of the future will 
conform to changes and needs of ag- 
riculture. Major production activities 
will continue to remain on family 
farms, but they will increasingly as- 
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sume characteristics far different 
from what we have known in the 
past. With the trend toward greater 
specialization and larger size units, 
agriculture will continue its rapid 
change as a capital-using industry. 
In order to obtain this needed capital 
and the degree of managerial compe- 
tency to justify such investments, the 
commercial farmer of the future will 
relinquish more and more of his indi- 
vidual decision-making prerogatives. 
Like non-farm firms, he will learn to 
live with continued indebtedness as a 
way of doing business. Good record- 
keeping and farm budgeting practices 
will be forced upon him, and he will 
watch for dollar-saving opportunities 
—in both production and marketing 
functions. .. . 

At present, purchased feed inputs 
account for about 18% of all farm 
cash expenditures, and the percentage 
in expanding agriculture of the fu- 
ture is anyone’s guess. Today our 
interest is focused on the patterns of 
distribution that will continue to 
evolve in meeting these feed require- 
ments. 

A look at the trends of the past will 
give us excellent clues for the future. 
For example, we know that bulk feed 
handling was pioneered in California, 
is the backbone of the broiler indus- 
try in the South, is just getting a 
foothold in the Northeast, and is not 
available in many areas of the coun- 
try. In other words, a trend factor 
may be a historical fact in one region, 
in progress in another, and not begun 
elsewhere. It is the pace-setters of 
today who preview the trends of the 
future. Then, too, we have not begun 
to utilize distribution technology 
available to us now. 


WHERE WILL FEED BE MIXED? 
—As is true at present, feed of the 
future will be mixed at four locations 
—central mills, local mills, portable 
grinders and mixers, and on the farm. 
In the long-run, the shift will be to- 
ward demand oriented local plants. 
Newly constructed facilities will be of 
moderate size and as close to farms as 
dictated by carefully made plant lo- 
cation studies. The trend toward 
grain bank operations will continue 
to expand. 

For many central mills, the trend 
will be in the direction of premixes 
and concentrates. Their advantages 
in buying, in utilization of by-prod- 
ucts, and more elaborate and exacting 
equipment will be of paramount im- 
portance in the production of spe- 
cialized and complicated concentrates 
that will continue to call for high 
protein carriers, vitamin carriers, 
minerals, drug additives, growth or 
finish regulators, and so on. 

Portable grinders and mixers will 
be with us, but it seems unlikely they 
will become a major factor in over-all 
mixing tonnages. In some local situa- 
tions, they may be important, depend- 
ing on the managerial efficiency and 
aggressiveness of the owner and de- 
pendability of his service. The real 
test will come when present equip- 
ment reaches obsolescence and with 
inability of these entrepreneurs to 
compete with firms providing other 
services. 

On-the-farm mixing is with us, and 
many pace-setting examples could be 
cited. Future expansion in this area 
can be expected with the trend to- 
ward larger farms and specialized 
production. Feed mixing units in- 
creasingly will be an important part 
of “systems” manufacturers will of- 
fer to integrate equipment into sys- 
tematized farm operations. Cost-con- 
scious producers will be more willing 
to spend several thousands of dollars 
to eliminate a single farm worker. 
Only farmers with sizeable feed-con- 
suming enterprises and available 
home-grown or nearby grain will 
have these home mixers, and they 
will depend on central mills for pre- 
mixes and concentrates. With rare 
exception, minor ingredients defi- 
nitely cannot be handled efficiently 
by on-the-farm mixing equipment. 

In some special situations, commer- 
cial feed mills may be built next to a 
larger commercial producer, such as 


a huge beef feedlot, in order to get 
the business. The large commercial 
producer in this case could benefit 
from the research and nutritional 
services that would be available 
through such a feed production ad- 
junct. 

UPWARD TREND IN BULK DE- 
LIVERY—Bulk delivery of feed will 
continue to climb steadily in future 
years because of the advantages it 
has in labor saving, lower cost, and 
because it conforms to mechaniza- 
tion of feeding operations. For large 
producers with rather sophisticated 
“systems,” bulk feed will be delivered 
to self feeders or automatic handling 
systems. Agreements will be reached 
between producer and supplier to 
keep bins or tanks full without reor- 
dering and metered for payment as 
used. We can expect to see additional 
bulk relay or rural bulk stations in 
areas distant from mills and where 
production intensity is not sufficient 
to justify a local operation. In other 
areas, we shall see the advent of 
direct delivery from bulk hopper cars 
and some bag-to-bulk conversion. As 
I mentioned earlier, this is part of 
the catching up by areas that are be- 
hind in some of the advanced trends. 

An important factor in bulk ex- 
pansion will be the rate at which 
paved or all-weather roads are con- 
structed in rural areas. Truck weight 
limitations and seasonal restrictions 
will lag behind advanced equipment 
for bulk. services. The manufacturer 
who circumvents these obstacles will 
be the winner in the future’s competi- 
tion for bulk delivery equipment. 


FARM OR RANCH SERVICE 
CENTERS—Now let us take a look 
at the feed dealers or retailers who 
serve the farmer at the local level. 
Again, we have many types of firms 
in various stages of transition toward 
the new trend. In years ahead, I pre- 
dict that the term “feed dealer” will 
become uncommon. Instead, the term 
farm or ranch service center will de- 
scribe more accurately the many 
functions that this local level middle- 
man must perform for the growing 
and expanding demands of a spe- 
cialized agriculture—independent and 
cooperative alike. To be sure, there 
will be fewer of them. 

Either they will change with the 
times or go out of business. In the 
South, for instance, dealers without 
integrated operations have lost from 
one half to three fourths of their feed 
tonnage in the past three years. This 
is the type of economic force that 
does not insure longevity. 

Another factor, of course, is the 
capital wherewithal to provide the 
additional services such as mixing, 
grinding, pelleting, bulk, and so on, 
that could easily require a dealer to 
make an additional investment of 
$75,000 more or less. To flirt with sta- 
tus quo, even on the shortrun, will 
be an extremely risky business for 
any of these entrepreneurs serving 
farmers. 


MORE PROGRAMS—The competi- 
tive battle for tomorrow’s farm serv- 
ice centers will be in the field of “‘pro- 
grams.” The producer will not be so 
much interested in the actual price of 
a ton of high quality feed as he will 
be in the dollar that he may earn or 
that will result from participation in 
an over-all program that includes 
across-the-board purchasing and mar- 
keting services. In areas where bar- 
gaining power is weakest in the 
marketing sphere, farm service cen- 
ters will be taking the greatest risk 
and must provide management with 
top-notch ability and aggressiveness. 

A service center employee who will 
contact producers can no longer be 
just a field man or salesman. He will 
have to be a specialist who can pro- 
vide information on diseases, formu- 
las, management, marketing and a 
multitude of other facts needed by 
specialized farmers. This will be part 
of the service provided in the pro- 
gram package sold to them. 

The financial support, the program 
planning, promotion, and sales train- 
ing will be provided by the feed man- 
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ufacturers and supervised by their 
management personnel. Competition 
will be exceedingly keen and margins 
will be low. It will be essential that 
great attention be paid to little de- 
tails in all aspects of a service cen- 
ter operation — in both supply and 
marketing sectors. For example, load- 
ing time at the mill, volume of feed 
per load, rate of discharge from bulk 
trucks, cost per ton mile and per 
man hour, and such, must be studied, 
analyzed and kept in line. 


VERTICAL INTEGRATION WILL 
GROW — Vertical integration will 
continue to expand, especially in 
broilers, eggs and turkeys. Some 
growth in contracting can be expect- 
ed for hogs and beef cattle, but the 
rate will not be as rapid as that for 
poultry. This is the only way that 
under-capitalized farm units can ex- 
pand to the scale necessary to reach 
production efficiency in tomorrow’s 
competitive arena. 

As you would expect, integration 
will continue to grow in the poor and 
more under-developed sections of the 
country. Moreover, manufacturers 
whose plants are distant from pro- 
ducing areas will use integration to 
stimulate nearby production and to 
improve the factor of location in re- 
lation to demand. 


PRICING AND CREDIT HAZ- 
ARDOUS—In the area of pricing, it 
can be expected that volume dis- 
counts based on service costs will be 
much more common in the future, 
and discounts can be expected to be 
given for cash. Or, phrasing it an- 
other way, there will be a charge for 
credit. Smart entrepreneurs wil] 
make a real effort to prove to cost- 
conscious producers that credit must 
be paid for the same as any other 
type of service that is rendered. 


The experimental efforts in the for- 
mation of feed bargaining groups, fos- 
tered by the Farm Bureau in south- 
ern California, will probably continue 
in that area and in other areas where 
independent producers are not tied in 
with integrated programs and where 
the marketing problems are less com- 
plicated. 

As programs fight programs, it is 
likely that we shall have a continua- 
tion of unrealistic credit risks being 
taken by some program initiators 
who will be attempting to keep ton- 
nage up or to increase sales. This will 
merely postpone days of reckoning. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT —In 
summing up, feed distribution pat- 
terns of the future are already indi- 
cated by some pace-setters today. 
They vary from region to region and 
will keep abreast of changing agri- 
culture by providing the type of feed 
and demand-oriented services need- 
ed in the continuous agricultural rev- 
olution. Adjustments in organization- 
al structure, facilities, financing, and 
need for a greater breadth of manag- 
erial talent are indicated. Competition 
will be tougher, margins will be low- 
er, and producers will be more skill- 
ful in their ability to judge the dollar 
value of program-related services ren- 
dered by one firm as contrasted with 
a competing firm. 

Acceptance of the status quo will 
mean economic suicide. Detailed cost 
accounting at all operational levels 
will be essential and quick access to 
pertinent facts will be a must for 
fast managerial decision-making. Un- 
foreseen indicators of change must 
be recognized immediately and plans 
put into effect for operational ad- 
justments and shifts. Included in 
these changes must be consideration 
for attitudes and the image which 
producers and public alike have of 
the firms involved. This means that 
proper public relations must be at- 


tained in all facets of the agri-busi- 
ness community. The challenges are 
many, the rewards can be great, and 
there is little doubt that the cross- 
roads ahead offer no clear signposts 
pointing toward correct decisions for 
the future. 
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a political build-up for a second term 
in 1964. 

As for the Delaney clause and 
other problems in FDA regulations 
which affect the feed industry, there 
was no immediate indication of what 
the new appointment might mean. 
However, FDA itself is on record as 
favoring a chauge in the law which 
would exempt from the Delaney 
clause feed additives which do not 
leave any residue in the end products 
and which do not harm animals. 

(Some industry sources felt that 
the Ribicoff appointment might result 
in a more favorable situation than 
would have been the case under other 
possible appointees.) 

Meanwhile, there still appears to 
be some apprehension, within FDA 
and in the legal fraternity concerned 
with federal controls, that the new 
administration may take the top FDA 
jobs for political. appointments and 
move out the two top men as soon as 
it takes over. 

It may be recalled that when Pres- 
ident Eisenhower took over the reins 
of government in 1952, there was a 
drive to get the jobs of the top men 
at FDA, and it was only the inter- 
vention of close personal friends of 
the President that prevented the FDA 
jobs from becoming political footballs. 

As things now stand, the FDA in- 
ternal organization generally reflects 
career men who have come up 
through the ranks. It is true, how- 
ever, that in enforcing the law Con- 
gress has handed them, FDA people 
have had a stormy job. Some persons 
say that it has been tough to hew 
to the line and resist pressures from 
interests which felt that rigorous en- 
forcement of the law and its regula- 
tions represented a grab for power. 

If the worst of apprehensions are 
realized and FDA is thrown open to 
the political wolves, it would indi- 
eate a curious contradiction between 
the Kennedy who campaigned for the 
presidency and Kennedy the Presi- 
dent. 

Should it appear to the legal fra- 
ternity that the FDA jobs were to 
be made political appointments, it 
would not be surprising if the strong 
legal fraternity practicing in the FDA 
field would rise immediately in an 
effort to head off any such possibili- 
ty. 

A political move on FDA at this 
time would seem to be a repudiation 
of the Kennedy assignment of James 
Landis to report on operations of 
regulatory agencies with the idea of 
strengthening their operations. 

Under the outgoing administration, 
it had become increasingly evident 
that the so-called independent regu- 
latory agencies were headed for 
stronger controls in the specific fields; 
that a community of action among 
such agencies as the Federal Trade 
Commission, FDA and USDA had 
been developed; and that the outlook 
was for sharper and more drastic en- 
forcement of the various laws those 
agencies administer. 

The foregoing observations are, of 
course, highly speculative, but they 
represent a viewpoint which, it would 
seem, should be divulged in order to 
put industries involved on guard if 
they believe that the non-political 
aspects of the regulatory agencies 
should be retained. 
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some other states with branch sta- 
tions within the next six months 
now,” he says. 

“How many sows do we expect 
to lease out to farms eventually? 
We couldn’t possibly establish a max- 
imum figure. At this point, there 
doesn’t seem to be any reason why 
we can’t keep growing indefinitely 

. there just doesn’t seem to be 


any ceiling that will finally restrict 
expansion.” 


Mr. Morris now has a crew of eight 
men to handle the leg work in the 
swine leasing business. Some of these 
men are trained in swine manage- 
ment and feeding. Others specialize 
in the selling of leasing arrangements 
to farmers. 


Briefly, here is how the leasing 
program works: Farmers can con- 
tract for up to 40 sows from Swine 
Improvement Assn. The minimum 
number they can order is 10. In ad- 
dition, they are supplied with the 
right number of boars to service the 
sow herd. 


From the time the animals are 
delivered, the farmers are on their 
own—that is, unless they ask for 
management advice or indicate they 
need some assistance. There is no 
charge for this management service, 
explains Mr. Morris. 


Gilts Returned 


No money changes hands under 
this swine leasing program. The 
Swine Improvement Assn., in return 
for the loan of the breeding stock, 
receives gilts instead of money. 


Farmers must return the original 
sow, plus one gilt for each animal 
loaned. For example, if a farmer 
leases 30 gilts and two hoars, the 
Swine Improvement Assn. will be re- 
turned all of the original animals 
loaned, plus 32 gilts. 


The only breeding herd holding sta- 
tion used by the swine lending or- 
ganization right now is located at 
Meservey. “We buy all over the state 
and take them back to the station,” 
says Mr. Morris. “We try to keep 
some animals on hand all the time 
so farmers can come to Meservey 
and take a look at the quality breed- 
ing stock they will be leasing from 
us. 


“We buy the stock from purebred 
hog breeders. around the state. Our 
sows meet rigid specifications, and 
our boars must be production tested. 
We know that much of the success 
of the venture is based on the neces- 
sity for high-quality breeding ani- 
mals. 


“Yes, we are dealers for McMillen 
Feed Mills, too,” said Mr. Morris, 


“but we don’t require farmers work- 
ing under our swine leasing program 
to buy from us. In fact, only about 
20% of our total feed sales stem 
from farmers associated with the sow 
program.” 


Feed Sales 


Mr. Morris reported that he sold 
6,750 tons of feed during the first 
11 months of this year. This repre- 
sents a 25% increase over 1959 sales 
during the same period. Mr. Morris 
has been a dealer for McMillen Feeds 
for three years now. 


“We have a working agreement 


with an elevator in Meservey, and | 


can offer our feed-buying customers 
either a complete feed or a concen- 
trate. Most of the farmers are buy- 
ing concentrates. Of course, we also 
offer a credit arrangement on feed 
sales.” 

Fashion Farm Cow Pool, the busi- 
ness that gave Mr. Morris his start 
a few years ago, doesn’t get his un- 
divided attention any more. As he 
puts it, “There are too many irons 
in the fire now. 


“But the cow pool is coming along 
fine. We are milking between 1,100 
and 1,200 cows now, and this is 
about as high as we can go with 
existing facilities.” 

All the cows in the Fashion Farm 
Cow Pool are owned by “outside” 
investors. This is one change that 
has taken place—in the beginning, 
all of the cows were owned by farm- 
ers who felt they could make as much 
money having Mr. Morris milk the 
cows for them as by doing it them- | 
selves. Milk from this Grade A plant 
is shipped to a market in Kansas 
City. 
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lb. were produced in 16 weeks on 1.85 
lb. of feed per pound of gain. 

These feeding trial results, repre- 
senting substantial reductions in 
amounts of time and feed required to 
produce market turkeys, were ob- 
tained by using a daily nutrient in- 
take standard in formulating experi- 
mental diets. 

A detailed report on the trial was 
published recently by the Oklahoma 
poultry science department, and fur- 
ther information on the Oklahoma 
work is expected before long. 

The report—called “A Method of 
Formulating Turkey Starter and 
Grower Diets Using Daily Nutrient 
Intake as the Feeding Standard’— 
was authored by Kenneth E. Dunkel- 
god, Earl W. Gleaves, Lealon V. Tom- 
kinson, Rollin H. Thayer and Rob- 
ert J. Sirny. A copy of the publica- 
tion, Processed Series P-361, may be 
obtained by writing Dr. Rollin H. 
Thayer of the poultry science depart- 
ment at Oklahoma State. 

Feeding standards which are being 
used as a basis for formulating tur- 
key starter and grower diets specify 
that nutrients be provided as a per- 
centage of the total diet or in terms 
of a specific number of units of nu- 
trient per pound of diet, the authors 
point out. These standards, they say, 
do not take into consideration feed 
intake per bird per day, nor the nu- 
trient requirements as determined by 
different rates of growth. A feeding 
standard expressed in terms of daily 
nutrient intake would make it pos- 
sible to provide each nutrient at the 
level required for the growth rate 
inherent in the turkey being fed, and 
to supply these nutrients in the quan- 
tity of feed which it is anticipated 
each turkey would eat during any 
given day of the growing period. 

The application of a daily nutrient 
intake feeding standard of this type 
in the formulating of turkey starter 
and grower diets, and the results ob- 
tained when these diets were fed, 
are reported in the new publication. 

The nutrient requirement data used 
in formulating the experimental di- 
ets were obtained from a feeding trial 
in which semi-purified experimental 
starter and grower diets were fed and 
1 lb. of market turkey was produced 
on 2.2 lb. of feed. These nutrient re- 
quirement data included daily feed 
intake per turkey by weeks, ratios 
of individual amino acids to total 
crude protein, protein intake in grams 
per bird per day by weeks, and calor- 
ic intake expressed as calories of me- 
tabolizable energy per bird per day 
by weeks. 

Through the use of linear program- 
ming with an electronic computer, 
starter diets were formulated which 
contained practical feed ingredients 
and were equivalent in protein, amino 
acids and energy to the original semi- 
purified starter diet. A series of grow- 
er diets was formulated by modifying 
these practical starter diets at week- 
ly intervals during the entire grow- 
ing period, based upon the daily nu- 
trient intake data obtained in the 
original feeding trial with semi-puri- 
fied diets. The way in which these 
data were applied in the formulation 
of the experimental grower diets is 
described in detail in the publication. 

The practical-type diets used in the 
trial were not entirely feasible from 
a cost standpoint, the researchers ob- 
served, but do represent definite prog- 
ress toward accomplishment of that 
objective. A further reduction in cost 
will have to be made before these 
diets become economically feasible, 
the report said. However, possible 
ways and means of accomplishing this 
objective are currently under study. 
Solutions to certain ingredient and 
mixing problems are being sought by 
the Oklahoma researchers. 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind Mm Mo. Del Md 
pabse sbi 1,008 473 695 610 120 650 1,442 1,894 
1,068 433 529 58! 102 615 1,552 1,903 
October 8 1,037 358 778 589 68 643 1,429 1,838 
October 18 908 508 698 520 40 518 1,596 1,752 
362 595 643 78 602 1,312 1,980 
October 29 1,016 399 678 4\8 78 568 1,447 1,797 
November 1,053 351 687 654 100 535 1,480 1,801 
November {2 .......555- 1,022 427 808 689 55! 1,372 1,876 
November |... 1,024 394 783 719 it 622 1,514 1,762 
November 26 .........0055 1,039 403 671 645 593 1,620 1,697 
Week ending Va. W.Va. NC $.c Ga Fla. Ala Miss 
313 2,645 276 5,96! 200 3,107 1,944 
423 2,844 303 5,946 202 3,085 1,880 
326 2,873 326 5,694 202 3,064 1,884 
713 356 2,809 317 5,750 198 3,099 2,027 
October 22 ......... -. 604 385 2,746 302 5,624 228 3,053 2,057 
353 2,820 308 5,627 205 3,156 2,094 
November 5 ........ bees 767 400 2,890 284 5,923 178 3,132 2,179 
327 2,876 319 5,968 210 3,110 2,196 
November {9 .........655> 928 294 2,99 339 5,974 186 3,133 2,198 
November 26 ............. 21 335 2,974 306 5,605 209 3,008 2,244 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash Oregon Calif. 1960 1959 
September 24 ............ 2,905 325 1,658 242 237 1,006 28,489 24,573 
2,825 356 1,623 216 18! 1,109 26,454 24,612 
October 8 ...... ‘ -«» 2,065 346 1,615 256 208 1,033 28,26! 24,674 
2,884 319 1,635 218 214 1,024 286,103 23,755 
09 3,022 337 1,608 263 137 892 «427,903 24,066 
2,998 341 1,660 162 158 1,05! 6.068 25,712 
3,222 345 1,642 262 126 1,036 29,534 26,271 
November {2 ............ 3,375 371 1,739 280 194 1,07 29,787 26,884 
2 seers. 385 1,760 290 210 1,114 30,061 27,133 
November 26 ............. 3,327 362 1,730 205 182 1,108 29,692 27,416 


New Office Opened 


ATLANTA—Formal opening of the 
new home of the Cotton Producers 
Assn. was held at 3348 Peachtree 
Road N.E. 

The new brick and granite struc- 
ture contains 67,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. The co-op operates throughout 
most of Georgia and Alabama. 

Included in the lobby is a massive 
display of the various products han- 
dled by the association. 


DIES AFTER FALL 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Thelma 
S. Alexander, wife of John Alexander, 
Alexander & Co., died in a Portland 
hospital following a serious fall at her 
home. She was 60. 
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feeds. He suggested that equipment 
should be grounded because some 
drugs are electrostatic. Material 
used for cleaning equipment should 
be stored in such a way that it will 
not get mixed up with other ingred- 
jients. Bulk carriers also should be 
cleaned after delivery of medicated 
feeds. 

Weights and measures of drugs. A 
system should be maintained for 
checking on these 

Labeling of medicated feeds. FDA 
inspectors check to see if the analysis 
agrees with the label. Bulk feed also 
should be labeled in some way, such 
as attaching a tag to the invoice. 

General sanitation of the mill. Pest- 
icides that are highly toxic should be 
avoided. 


Wage and Hour Law 


Mr. Ludemann discussed some of 
the major provisions of the Wage 
and Hour Law, noting that it is diffi- 
cult to apply in the grain and feed 
industry because of many unusual 
situations. Exemptions from the law 
include executives, retail employees 
and outside salesmen. In the grain 
storage industry an exemption from 
overtime pay requirements is made 
for 14 weeks within certain limits. 
Total exemption is provided if 75% 
of the volume of a business is retail. 

Mr. Dempewolf urged feed and 
grain men to acquire a better under- 
standing of grain grading and inspec- 
tion. “You shouldn't guess about the 
grade of a shipment and then get a 
surprise when it reaches a terminal 
market.” He said that grading is not 
so technical that elevator operators 
couldn’t determine the quality of 
grain they are handling. 

Kenneth Ludlow, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the Western asso- 
ciation, offered some suggestions on 


meeting requirements of the bonded 
grain warehouse law in the operation 
of a grain bank. Warehousemen must 
take possession of grain under one 
of a number of plans, he said, and 
the association has recommended a 
contract plan which makes clear to 
producers what the charges are. 


Need Education 
Mr. Spindler’s comments were di- 
rected at improving the accounting 
and credit practices of feed busi- 
nesses. “You have educated your cus- 
tomers to pay you when they are 
ready. You need to educate them to 
the idea of prompt payment.” He 
made these suggestions: Get custo- 
mers to sign notes when extending 
credit—notes that can be collected 
by discounting at a bank if necessary. 
Send statements every month, and 
again in the middle of the month to 

those who are not prompt. 


There are many reports of vitamin 
A deficiency symptoms in cattle in 
Iowa, Dr. Summers said. The condi- 
tion is somewhat difficult to diagnose, 
and not all conditions reported may 
be due to vitamin A deficiency, he 
said. However, many cattle affected 
have responded to vitamin A sup- 
plementation. 

The situation is somewhat puzzling, 
he said, since typical Corn Belt ra- 
tions are good sources of carotene. 
He referred to work reported from 
the University of Illinois which in- 
dicates that an accumulation of ni- 
trates in plants such as corn inhibits 
conversion of carotene to vitamin A. 

Iowa State currently recommends 
addition of 5,000 to 7,000 I.U. of vita- 
min A for cattle fed 2 to 5 Ib. of hay 
and 10,000 units if no hay is fed. 


IOWA 
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meat,” he said. “And while they 
would all like to know, they are busy 
men and just don’t like to keep rec- 
ords. 

“This is the opening for the out- 
side salesman. He can help them 
keep records, and at the same time, 
show proof of what his feed will do. 
There is just one word of warning 
here: Be certain that the customer 
is following a good, sound feeding 
program or he may blame poor re- 
sults on the feed.” 


MANAGING YOUR FEED AND 
GRAIN BUSINESS FOR PROFIT— 
In broad outlines, management re- 
sponsibility in the feed and grain 
business is to see that capital and 
labor are used to produce a profit, 
George Greenleaf, executive secre- 
tary of the Ohio Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn., said. It performs its duties 


by planning, organizing and control- 
ling. “Management is the only factor 
one company can expect to have that 
no other companies exactly dupli- 
cate,” he said. 

The top qualification of a manager 
is that of leadership, he continued. 
“Show me the employees, and I'll de- 
scribe the manager.” 

Mr. Greenleaf pointed out these im- 
portant functions of management: 
Ability to plan and budget, have 
knowledge of input and output, re- 
spect competition. “Competition 
should be treated as a constant 
threat. The manager should look for 
a unique advantage over his competi- 
tor—it may be location, facilities, 
product or management itself. Sur- 
vey these advantages.” 

He also provided a list of common 
shortcomings of feed industry opera- 
tions as “ways to lose a customer”: 
Make him unload his own truck, don’t 
hurry, don’t keep his feed clean, don’t 
call him by name, fill his bags too 
full, put his feed in torn bags, fill out 
his sales ticket wrong, don’t let him 
bore you with questions, don’t deliver 
feed when promised, never call on 
customers. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN THE 
FEED BUSINESS—‘“As long as our 
American farmers can find a market 
and can make a profit in the produc- 
tion of milk, meat and poultry, there 
will be an opportunity to sell feed,” 
said C. S. Force, president of Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. “But 
this doesn’t necessarily mean that it 
will be easy for feed companies to 
show a profit. 

“There are many outside influences 
such as competition, inventory losses, 
bad accounts, high labor and so on,” 
he continued. “In Michigan, the av- 
erage good country elevator will gross 
about 14 to 15% on sales and serv- 
ices. Costs of doing business are 
around 12% leaving a net of 2 or 3%. 
There can’t be many mistakes on this 
kind of a margin if the company is 
to be sound financially.” 

Mr. Force said that in all of the 
good progressive elevator organiza- 
tions he has known, a good manager 
sets the pace and leads the company. 
Next vital step is for the manager to 
surround himself with key employees 
who will accept the responsibility of 
the company’s operations. 

“Here is something else I've 
learned,” he said. “Low-priced men 
might well be the most expensive in 
the long run. In my own organization, 
our highest paid men are really our 
cheapest men.” 

Mr. Force also stressed the impor- 
tance of a constant training program 
for employees. It takes a trained team 
to make up a top grain and feed or- 
ganization in any community, he re- 
ported. 

The importance of good services 
was emphasized. Delivery service, 
grinding and mixing, storage use of 
grain bank are examples. 

“Don't forget to charge for these 
services,” cautioned Mr. Force. 

“A good service saves customers 
time and money, and you should 
charge accordingly. Lots of free serv- 
ice becomes expensive and is not nec- 
essary. 

“I believe that every good custo- 
mer should be contacted on his farm 
at least six times yearly. Don’t over- 
look the farmer’s wife, either. In 
many instances, she is the deciding 
partner and likes to be recognized. 
If a good outside salesman is not 
available—or even if he is—a few cus- 
tomer calls by the manager or owner 
help build the business.” 

Here, in summary, are a few of the 
other points covered by Mr. Force: 

(1) Operate a modern plant. A 
plant has to be modern to meet to- 
day’s competition. The facilities and 
methods used to operate a business 
in 1940 will not work in 1960. 

(2) Work closely with your agri- 
cultural college. Farmers depend on 
advice and recommendations from 
your state college, and you'll find 
these college representatives cooper- 
ative and anxious to help out. 

(3) Be cautious with accounts re- 


ceivable. Sell and merchandise feed 
to people who can pay their bills. 
Any feed dealer who goes beyond 60 
days on accounts has gone out of the 
retail business and into the finance 
business. Set up a credit plan and en- 
force it. 


(4) Be a part of your community. 
Operate your business so that you 
have the respect and confidence of all 
farm customers in your trade area. 
People do business with those whom 
they know and like. 

“There will be a decided transition 
in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in the next two months,” Mr. 
Force said. “The $14% billion Com- 
modity Credit Corp. will lose six di- 
rectors and probably all of its vice 
presidents. It will be only a short 
time until all top policy people in the 
USDA are replaced. 

“While we feel that John Ken- 
nedyl’s policies in March may be dif- 
ferent from the statements he made 
during the campaign, we do hope that 
the new administration will take a 
broad look at all of the proviems. 
Any controls or regimentation im- 
posed upon agriculture will seriously 
affect the grain and feed business.” 


WHO PROFITS FROM PROF- 
IT?—Aimed at the word “profits” 
is a campaign of corruption, Ken 
Ludlow, assistant secretary of the 
Western Grain & Feed Assn., said in 
a talk at the convention. 


In a U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
slide presentation entitled, “Who 
Profits from Profit?” Mr. Ludlow 
said that the word “ ‘profit’ has been 
so misinterpreted, maligned and mis- 
used that, to some, it has become al- 
most a dirty word, representing some- 
thing bad for the country and for 
the people in it.” 

“A free enterprise is really a mu- 
tual profit system,” said Mr. Ludlow. 
“Through it the buyer and seller both 
gain; employer and employee both 
gain; tenant and landlord both gain 
If there were not this expectation of 
mutual advantages—mutual profit— 
there would be no transaction. 


“The American profit system offers 
a desirable goal as a spark to human 
effort. It promises reward for initia- 
tive and enterprise. It is also a char- 
acteristic of man that he must have 
an incentive to do his best work—in- 
centive in the form of wages for 
work, interest for savings, rent for 
the use of property and profit for the 
use of invested capital. This is the 
major function of the profit system 
—to stimulate voluntary effort,” Mr. 
Ludlow stressed. 


DUST EXPLOSIONS—The impor- 
tance of good housekeeping and elim- 
ination of all potential ignition 
sources was stressed in a dust ex- 
plosion demonstration and talk given 
by J. R. McCann, manager of fire 
prevention for Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. 


Referring to the fire prevention 
triangle—(oxygen, fuel and heat), 
Mr. McCann said that every pound 
of dust (fuel) we can eliminate is 
one of the best forms of explosion 
prevention. 

Even in a clean plant, if an ex- 
plosion occurs, the relative amount 
of damage will probably be small, 
Mr. McCann stated. 


Control of heat is also a must in 
preventing dust explosions. By elimi- 
nating potential ignition sources 
through good electrical equipment; 
by rigid enforcement of no smoking 
rules; by careful control of cutting 
and welding practices and other simi- 
lar precautionary measures, ignition 
sources can be controlled, he empha- 
sized. 

Kermit Eschbach, F. Mueller & 
Sons, and fire chief in Grand Mound, 
Iowa, followed up Mr. McCann's dem- 
onstration with a suggestion that feed 
men get together with fire depart- 
ment personnel in their communities 
and show them through their mills 
and elevators. In this way, he said, 
in case of a fire, the fire chief can 
have a plan in readiness for combat- 


ting it. 
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f.o.b. the farms, with practically no 
profit to the producers. 

Corn prices remain practically un- 
changed from $1.10@1.22 bu., depend- 
ing upon locations. Fairly good buy- 
ing interest in soybean meal this 
week has caused the market to ad- 
vance $2.50 ton. Cottonseed meal 
prices have remained practically un- 
changed. Cottonseed hulls continue to 
be in tight supply. A few trades are 
being made in the Southeast at $23 
@24 ton, and in the Mississippi Val- 
ley at $19 ton. 

Most of the citrus processors are 
now in operation, ahd many are hop- 
ing to be at near maximum produc- 
tion by the end of next week. Al- 
though citrus pulp is still very scarce 
because demand still is greater than 
production, prices remain firm at 
$47.50, f.o.b. shipping points. How- 
ever, it is reported that in the dairy 
producing area, farmers who went 
along without any citrus pulp for ap- 
proximately two months have found 
that they can substitute other in- 
gredients in their rations. 


Northeast 


Winter swirled into this region on 
a howling blizzard from the South- 
west and brought with it the promise 
of a quickening in demand for formu- 
la feed. Running time could increase 
if the stepped up demand materi- 
alizes. 

Dairy feeds and egg mashes re- 
mained the feed man’s bread winners 
this week. Some turkey feeds con- 
tinued to show up in the sales ton- 
nage and broiler feeds should show 
an improved tone soon. 

Egg prices were down in the East 
but broilers firmed up %-1¢ Ib. 

Corn featured the ingredient mar- 
ket during the week, with a 5¢ rise 
and it is likely that the cash market 
has bottomed out. Oats tried to push 
ahead but couldn’t make it and ended 
about unchanged. Barley and feed 
wheat were steady. 

Soybean oil meal (44% and 50%) 
rose 50¢-$1 on a cut in production, 
plus a better undertone and levels 
could work higher. Other vegetable 
proteins held steady. 

Hominy was independently strong 
and up $1-$1.50 on a drop in produc- 
tion and a well-priced relation to 
corn. Other middle proteins were 
about unchanged. 

Bran and middlings quickly 
strengthened as a result of the severe 
snow storm. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged 36 hours this 
week. 


Mountain States 


With heavy winter weather coming 
to the Rocky Mountain area, cattle 
feeding is oh the rise and picking up 
well. Heavy snows and storms have 
swept the feeding ranges and cattle 
are now coming into the feedlots in 
strong numbers, feed men report. 

Poultry feeding is going down, 
as usual at this time of the year, 
and will not pick up again until early 
February. 

Prices and volume of feed sales are 
holding steady and are about the 
same as this time last year. 


Pacific Northwest 


Inquiry from mixers for most types 
of feeds appeared to pick up slightly 
near the close of this week’s trading 
as a reflection of seasonally cool tem- 
peratures and snow coverings east of 
the Cascade range. Available offer- 
ings, however, were still adequate to 
plentiful, although the dairy and cat- 
tle feed movement increased due to 
the weather conditions. 

Feed ingredient prices appeared 
somewhat more stable while the de- 
mand was mixed. Trading was slow 
and draggy for some items and fairly 
active for others. Whole feeding 


| swing has not yet developed suffi- 
ciently to be noted by more than a 


| grains followed an 
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irregular price 
trend with corn and milo gaining 50@ 
75¢ ton, while barley listings dropped 
50¢@$1 ton for the trading period. 

Quotations were firm for most ani- 
mal protein feeds with mixers re- 
porting that fish meal prices are now 
on the basis of Canadian herring 
meal. 

Pacific Northwest alfalfa hay trad- 
ing was described as being moderate 
with the improved inquiry meeting a 
rather firm holding policy on the part 
of most growers. Prices were quoted 
within the previous ranges of $32@36 
ton baled, delivered Portland and 
Seattle feeding districts, with the av- 
erage quote at $34 ton. 


Ohio Valley 


Sales of formula feeds are continu- 
ing at the fair levels of recent weeks, 
with demand reported anywhere from 
quiet to good. In other words, the 
expected early winter business up- 


minority of Ohio Valley feed manu- 
facturers. 

But significant weather changes 
early this week tended to improve 
business prospects quite radically. A 
long period of warm a: | dry weather 
was followed by a 24-hour rainfall 
and a sharp drop in temperatures. 

And it was generally agreed that a 
week or more of sub-freezing weather 
will have a decidedly beneficial effect 
on the formula feed business, largely 


because of the considerable increase | 


in the under-cover feeding of farm 
animals. 

Because of the dry weather during 
the corn harvesting period, only 
minimum percentage of the harvest 
is being classified as 
should be consumed within a brief 
period, in sharp contrast to the situa- 
tion during most recent years, when 
wet corn acted as a deterrent to the 
animal feeding of more than mini- 
mum tonnages of prepared feeds. 


ates 


Canada Policy Change 


a | 


| 
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“wet corn.” This | 


OTTAWA—Prime Minister Diefen- | 


baker announced in the House of 
Commons that the Board of Grain 
Commissioners has been transferred 
from the authority of the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce to the Min- 
ister of Agriculture. 

This follows recent action with re- 
spect to the Canadian Wheat Board 
and gives Agriculture Minister Alvin 
Hamilton responsibility for all agri- 
cultural policies of the government 
Headquarters of both the Board of 
Grain Commissioners and the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board will remain in Win- 
nipeg. 


John Ely Elected 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 
Ely, manager of the grain depart- 
ment of Quaker Oats Co. here, 
elected to the Iowa state legislature 
in the past general election. 


IOWA — John | 


was | 


L. E. Church Retires 
From Mayo Shell Corp. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—L. E. Church 
has announced his resignation from 
the Mayo Shell Corp. effective Dec. 
31. He joined the firm in 1949 as sales 
manager featuring Snowflake oyster 
shell products. 

Mr. Church’s association with the 
feed industry dates back 42 years. 
Starting as a retail feed salesman 
in San Antonio, he joined the Wash- 
burn-Crosby organization (now Gen- 
eral Mills) in 1922 and introduced 
Gold Medal flour and feeds in Okla- 
homa and Kansas. 

In the 1920's, he became manager 
of the feed department of Comman- 
der Larabee, Kansas City. Later, he 
organized the feed department of the 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co. (now Nu- 
trena), Coffeyville, Kansas. When it 
closed down, Mr. Church moved back 
to Texas and joined the Bewley Mills 
organization in Houston. 

In 1937, he was selected to head 
the feed department of the Houston 
Milling Co. In 1941 he served as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Texas Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and as president 
in 1943. 


Mr. Church also managed the Gulf 
Coast Federated Feed Assn. for two 
years. Then he went back with the 
Houston Milling Co. as manager of 
its Brownwood, Texas, branch until 
the business was sold to the Conti- 
nental Grain Co. 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your but also his customers must have good breeding stock, 
customers must make money if you are going to be good equipment and good housing. Eventually some- 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- one will sell all four in your area—it might as well 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


Honeccers & Co., Feeo & Farm Division, FAIRRURY, ILL. 
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